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« JOURNAL, 1814. 

« February 18. 

" Better than a month since I last journalised : — 
most of it out of London and at Notts., but a busy 
one and a pleasant, at least three weeks of it. On 
my return, I find all the newspapers in hysterics *, 

* Immediately on the appearance of The Corsair, (with those 
obnoxious verses, " Weep, daughtier of a royal line,*' appended 
to it,) a series of attacks, not confined to Lord Byron himself, 
but aimed also at all those who had lately become his friends, 
was commenced in the Courier and Morning Pott, and carried 
on through the greater part of the months of February and 
March. The point selected by these writers, as a ground of 
censure on the poet, was one which Ttow, perhaps, even them- 
selves would agree to class among his claims to praise, — 
namely, the atonement which he had endeavoured to make for 
the youthful violence of his Satire by a measure of justice, 
amiable even in its overflowings, to every one whom he con- 
ceived he bad wronged. 

Notwithstanding the careless tone in which, here and else- 
where, he speaks of these assaults, it is evident that they an- 
noyed him ; — an effect which, in reading them over now, we 
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2 HOTICKS OP THE 1814. 

and town in on. uproar, od the avowal and republica- 
tian of two ataazas on Princeax Charlotte's weeping 
at Regency'* speech to Lauderdale in 1812- They 
are daily at it still ; — some of the abuse good, all of 
it heariy; They talk of a motion in our House upon 
it — Wit so. 

"Got up — redde the Morning Post, containing 
the battle of Buonaparte, tlie destruction of the Cus- 
tom-house, and a paragraph on me as long as my 
-.jiedigree, and vituperative, as usual. 
■.■.^- " Hobhouae is returned to England. He is my 
■best friend, the most lively, and a man of the most 
sterling talents extant. 

" ' The Corsair' has been conceived, written, pub- 
lished, &c. since I last took up this journal. They 
tell me it has great success ; — it was written cca 
amore, and much from exisle/ux. Murray is satis- 
liod with its progress ; and if the public are equally 
so with the perusal, there's an end of the matter, 

" N[ne o'clock. 

" Been to Hanson's on business. Saw Rogers, 
and had a note from Lady Melbourne, who says, it 
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IB Eaid I am ' much out of spirits.' I wonder if 1 
really am or not ? I have certainly enough of ' that 
perilous stuff which weighs upon Uie heart," and it is 
better they should believe it to be the result of these 
attacks than of the real cause ; but — ay, ay, always 
but, to the end of the chapter. 

" Hobhouse has told me ten thousand anecdotes of 
Napoleon, all good and true. My friend H. is the 
ino^t entertaining of companions, and a tine fellow 

" Redde a little — wrote notes and letters, asit 
am alone, which Locke says, is bad company. ■ Be 
not solitary, be not idle.' — Um ! — the idleness is 
troublesome ; but I can't see so much to regret in 
tlie solitude. The more I see of men, tlie less I like 
them. If I could but say so of women too, all would 
be well. Why can't I ? I am now six-and-twenty ; 
my passions have had enough to cool them ; my 
affections more than enough to wither them, — and 
yet — andyet — always yet and but — ' Excellent well, 
you are a fishmonger — get Ihee to a nunnery.' — 
' They fool Die to the top of my bent.' 

" Midaigbt. 

" Began a letter, which I threw into the fire. 
Redde — but to little purpose. Did not visit Hob- 
house, as I promised and ought. No matter, the loss 
is mine. Smoked cigars. 

" Napoleon ! — this week will decide his fate. All 
seems against him ; but I believe and hope he will 
win — at least, beat back the invadLfs. Wiat right 
have we to prescribe sovereigns to France? Ob for 
B 2 
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u Republic ! ■ Brutus, tliou steepest.' Hobhouse 
abounds in coDtinental anecdotesof this extraordinary 
man ; all in favour of his iniellect and courage, but 
against liis bonhommie. No wonder ; — liow should 
he, who knows mankind well, do other than despise 
and abhor them? 

" The greater the equality, the more impartially 
evil is distributed, and becomes lighter by the divi- 
sion among so many — therefore, a Republic I 

" More notes from Mad, de * " unanswered — and 
so they shall remain. I admire her abilities, but 
really her society is overwhelming — an avalanche 
that buries one in glittering nonsense — all snow and 
sophistry. 

" ShaU I go to Mackintosh's on Tuesday ? um I — 
I did not go to Marquis Lansdowne's, nor to Miss 
Berry's, though both are pleasant. So is Sir 
James's, — but I don't know — I believe one is not 
the better for parties ; at least, unless some reg- 
nante is there. 

'• I wonder how the deuce any body could make 

such a world ; for what purpose dandies, for instance, 

e ordained^and kings — and fellows of colleges 

' — and many men 

of any age — and myself, most of all I 




" Is there any thing beyond ? — who knows ? He 
that can't tell. Who tells that there is f He who 



don't know. And when shall he know ? perhaps, 
when he don't expect, and generally when he don't 
wieh it. In this last respect, however, all are not 
alike : it depends a good deal upon education, — 
something upon nerves and habits — but most upon 
digestion. 

" SMurdBJ, Feb. 19. 

" Just returned froin seeing Kean in Richard. By 
Jove, he is a soul 1 Life — nature — truth without 
exaggeration or diminution. Kemble's Hamlet is per- 
fect ; — but Hamiet is not Nature. Richard is a man; 
and Kean is Richard. Now to my own concerns. 

" Went to Waite's. Teeth all right and white; 
but he says that I grind them in my sleep and 
chip the edges. That same sleep is no friend of 
mine, though I court him sometimes for half tlie 
twenty-four. 

" Februaiyao. 

" Got up and tore out two leaves of this Journal 
— I don't know why. Hodgsonjust called and gone. 
He has much bofthommie with his other good quali- 
ties, and more talent than he hns yet had credit for 
beyond his circle. 

" An invitation to dine at Holland House to meet 
Kean. He is worth meeting ; and I hope, by getting 
into good society, he will be prevented from falling 
like Cooke. He is greater now on the stage, and off 
he should never be less. There is a stupid and 
under-rating criticism upon him in one of the news- 
papers. 1 thought that, last night, though great, he 
rather under-acted more than the first time. This 
may be the effect of these cavils; but I hope he has 
B 3 
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more sense than to mind them. He cannot expect 
present eminence, or to advance stil! 
higher, without the envy of his green-room fellowa, 
and the nibbling of their admirers. But, if he don't 
beat them all, why then — merit hath no purchase 
in ' these coster-monger days." 

" I wish that I had a talent for the drama ; I would 
write a tragedy now. But no, — it is gone. Hodg- 
son talks of one, — he will do it well ; — and I think 
M — e should try. He has wonderful powers, and 
;h variety ; besides, he has lived and felt. To 
bring home to the heart, the heart 
must have been tried, — but, perhaps, ceased to be sa 
While you are under the influence of passions, you 
only feel, but cannot describe them, — any more 
than, when in action, you could turn round and tell 
the story to your next neighbour 1 When all is 
all, all, and irrevocable, — trust to memory 
— she is then but too faithful. 

" Went out, and answered some letters, yawned 
now and then, and redde the Robbers. Fine, — but 
Fiesco is better ; and Alfieri and Monti'e Aristo- 
demo best. They are more equal than the Tedeschi 



" Answered — or, rather acknowledged — the re- 
ceipt of young Reynolds's Poem, Safie. The lad it 
clever, but much of his thoughts are borrowed, — 
whence, the Reviewers may find out. I hate dis- 
couraging a young one ; and I think, — though wild 
and more oriental than he would be, had he seen t 
scenes where he has placed his tale, — that he 1 
much talent, and, certainly, fire enough. 
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;bi4. life of lohd byron. 7 

'' Received a very singular epistle ; and the mode 
of its conveyance, tlirougli Lord H.'b liauds, as 
curious as the letter itself. But it was gratifying 
and pretty. 

" Sunday, February 27. 

" Here I am, alone, instead of dining at Lord H.'s, 
where I was asked, — but not inclined to go anywhere. 
Hobhouse says I am growing a Imip garou, — a so- 
litary hobgoblin. True ; — * I am myself alone.' 
The last week has been passed in reading — seeing 
plays — now and then visiters — sometimes yawn- 
ing and sometimes sighing, but no writing, — save 
of letters. If I could always read, I should never 
feel the want of society. Do I regret it? — um! 
— ' Man delights not me,' and only one woman — 
at a time. 

" There is something to me very softening in the 
presence of a woman, — some strange influence, 
even if one is not in love with theiji, — which 1 can- 
not at all account for, having no very high opinion 
of the sex. But yet, — I always feel in better hu- 
mour with myself and every thing else, if there is a 
woman within ken. Even Mrs. Mule •, my fire- 

I • This ancient housemaid, of whD5e gaunt and witch-lifca 
qipeu-ance iE would be imposnble la convey any idea but by 
the pencil, furnished one among the numerous ingtances of 
LordByron's pronenesBto attach himself lo any thing, howerer 
homely, Ihat had once enlisted his good nature in t<g lehalf, 
Bud become associated with his thoughts. He first found thia 
oldnomsn at his lodgings in Bennet Street, where, for a whole 
seaBon, she was the perpetual scarecrow of his visiters. When, 
neit year, he look chambere in Albany, one of the great advon- 
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good-natured feilovr, or, God he knows what jnight 
have been engendered from such a nialafiroj). I did 
not look at liim while this was going on, but I felt 
like a coal — for I like Merivale, as well as the ar- 
ticle in question. 

" Asked to Lady Keith's to-morrow evening — I 
think I will go ; but it is the first party invitation I 
have accepted this ' season,' as the learned Fletcher 
called it, when that youngest brat of Lady • • 's cut 
my eye and cheek open with a misdirected pebble 
— ' Never mind, my Lord, the scar will be gone 
before the seaum;' as if one's eye was of no im- 
portance in the mean time, 

" Lord Erakine called, and gave me his famous 
pamphlet, with a marginal note and corrections in 
his handwriting. Sent it to be bound superbly, and 
■hall treasure it. 

" Sent my fine print of Napoleon to be framed. It 
M framed ; and the Emperor becomes his robes as 
if he had been hatched in them. 

" March 7. 

" Rose at seven — ready by half-past eight — 
went to Mr. Hanson's, Berkeley Square — went to 
church with his eldest daughter, Mary Anne (a good 
girl), and gave her away to the Earl of Portsmouth. 
Saw her fairly a countess — congratulated the 
family and groom (bride) — drank a bumper of wine 
(wholesome shen-is) to their felicity, and all that — 
and came home. Asked to stay to dinner, but 
could not. At three sat to Phillips for i^ces. 

Called on Lady M I like her so well, that I always 

Htay too long. (Mem. to mend of that.) 
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" Passed the evening with Hobhouse, who has 
begun a poem, whkh promises liighly; — wish he 
Hould go on with it. Heard some curious extracts 
from a lite of Morosini, the blundering Venetian, 
who blew up the Acropolis at Athens with a bomb, 
and be d — d to him ! Wased sleepy — jupt come 
home — must go to bed, and am engaged to meet 
Sheridan to- morrow at Rogers's. 

" Queer ceremony that same of marriage — saw 
many abroad, Greek and Catholic — one, at home, 
many years ago. There be some strange phrases in 
the prologue (the exhortation^, which made me turn 
away, not to laugh in the face of the surpliceman. 
Made one blunder, when I joined the bands of the 
happy — rammed their left hands, by mistake, into 
one another. Corrected it — bustled back to the 
altar-rail, and said ' Amen.' Portsmouth responded 
as if he had got the whole by heart ; and, if any 
thmg, was rather before the priest. It is now mid- 
night, and " • •. 

•■ Maith 10. Tbor'B Da;. 

" On Tuesday dined with Rogers, — Mackintosh, 
Sheridan, Sharpe, — much talk, and good, — all, ex- 
cept my own little prattlement. Much of old times 
— Home Tooke — the Trials — evidence of Sheridan, 
and anecdotes of those times, when /, alas! was an 
infant. If I had been a man, I would have made an 
English Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

"Set down Sheridan at Brookes'a, — where, by 
the by, he could not have well set down himself, as 
be and I were the only drinkers. Sherry means to 
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stand for Westminster, as Cochrane (the stock-job- 
bing hoaxer) must vacate. Brougham ia a candidate. 
I fear for poor dear Sherry. Both have talents of 
the highest order, but tlie youngster has t/et a charac- 
ter. We shall see, if he lives to Sherry's age, how 
he will pass over the redhot ploughshares of public 
life. I don't know why, but I hate to see the old 
ones lose ; particularly Sheridan, notwithstanding 
all his michaneete. 

" Received many, and the kindest, thanks from 
Lady Portsmouth, pere and mere, for my match- 
making. I don't regret it, as she looks the countess 
well, and is a very good girl. It is odd how well 
she carries her new honours. She looks a different 
woman, and high-bred, too. I had no idea that I 
could make so good a peeress. 

" Went to the play with Hobhouse. Mrs. Jordan 
superlative in Hoyden, and Jones well enough in 
Foppington. W7iai plays ! what wit ! — helas I 
Congreve and Vanbrugh are your only comedy. 
Our society is too insipid now for the like copy. 
Would fwt go to Lady Keith's, Hobhouse thought 
it odd. 1 wonder he should like parties. If one its 
in love, and wants to break a commandment and 
covet any thing tliat is there, they do very well. But 
to go out amongst the mere herd, without amotive, 
pleasure, or pursuit — 'sdeath ! 'I'll none of it." 
He told me an odd report, — that / am the actual 
Conrad, the veritable Corsair, and that part of my 
travels are supposed to have passed in privacy. 
Um I — people sometimes hit near the truth ; but 
never the whole truth. H. don't know what I was 
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about the year after he left the Levant; nor doei 
anyone — nor — nor — nor — however, it is a lie 

— but, ' I doubt the equivocation of the fiend that 
lies like truth I ' 

"I shall have letters of importance to-mornnt. 
Which, • •, " •, or • • ? heigho I — * • is in my 
heart, • • in my head, • • in my eye, and the sin- 
gle one, Heaven knows where. All write, and will 
be answered. ' Since I have crept in favour with 
myself, I must maintain it ; ' but / never ' mistook 
my person,' though I think others have. 

'■ * • called to-day in great despair about his mis- 
tress, who has taken a freak of ' " '. He began a 
letter to her, but was obliged to stop short — I finish- 
ed it for him, and he copied and sent it. U he holds 
out, and keeps to my instructions of affected indiffer- 
ence, she will lower ber colours. If she don't, he 
will, at least, get rid of her, and she don't seem 
much worth keeping. Bui the poor lad is in love — 
if tliat is the case, she will win. When they once 
discover their power,^Bt(a e la musiea. 

" Sleepy, and must go to bed. 

" Tuesday, March 15. 

E" Dined yesterday with R., Mackintosh, and 
"" Sheridan could not come. Sharpe told 

several very amusing anecdotes of Henderson, the 
actor. Stayed till late, and came home, having 
drank so much tea, that I did not get to sleep till six 
this morning. R, says I am to be in this Quarterly 

— cut up, I presume, as they ' hate us youth.' 
N'importe, As Sliarpe was passing by the doors of 



BOine debating society (the Westminster Forum), in 
his way to dinner, he saw rubricked on the walls 
Scotl'i name and mine — 'Which the best poet?' 
being the question of the evening ; and I suppose all 
the Templars and would bes took otir rhymes in 
vain, in the course of the controversy. Which had 
the greater show of hands, I neither know nor care; 
but I feel the coupling of the names as a coni- 
pliment, — though I think Scott deserves better 

" W. W. called— Lord Erskinc, Lord Holland,&c. 
&c. Wrote to • • the Corsair report. She says 
she don't wonder, since ' Conrad is so like.' It is 
odd that one, who knows me so thoroughly, should 
tell me this to my iace. However, if she don't know, 

" Mackintosh is, it seems, the writer of the de- 
fensive letter in the Morning Chronicle. If so, it is 
very kind, and more than I did for myself. 

" Told Murray to secure for me Bandello's Italian 
Novels at the sale to-morrow. To me they will be 
nuts. Redde a satire on myself, called' Anti-Byron,' 
and told Murray to publish it if he liked. The 
object of the author is to prove me an atheist and a 
systematic conspirator against law and government- 
Some of the verse is good ; the prose I don't quite 
understand. He asserts that my 'deleterious works' 
have had ' an effect upon civil society, which re- 
quires," &c, &c. &c. and his own poetry. It is a 
lengthy poem, and a long preface, with a harmonious 
title-page. Like the fly in the fable, I seem to have 
got upon a wheel wliich makes much dust ; but, i 
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like the said &y, I do not take it alt for my own 
raising. 

" A letter from Sella, which J answered. I shall 
be in love wit^ her again, if I don't take care. 

" 1 shall begin a more regular system of reading 

" TLuraday, March J7. 

" I have been sparring with Jackson for exercise 
this morning; and mean to continue and renew my 
acquaintance with the muffles. My chest, and 
anus, and wind are in very good plight, and 1 am 
not in flesh. I used to be a hard hitter, and my 
arms are very long for my height (5 feet SJ inches). 
At any rate, exercise is good, and this the severest 
of all ; fencing and the broad-sword never fatigued 
me half so much. 

" Kcdde the ' Quarrels of Authors ' (another sort 
of sparrinff) — a new work, by that most entertain- 
ing and researching writer, Israeli. They seem to 
be an irritable set, and I wish myself well out of it. 
' I'll not march through Coventry with them, that's 
flat.' What the devil had I to do with scribbling? 
It is too late to enquire, and all regret is useless. 
But, an' it were to do again, — I should write again, 
I suppose. Such is human nature, at least my share 
of it; — though I shall think better of myself, if I 
have sense to stop now. If I have a wife, and that 
wife has a son — by any body — I will bring up mine 
heir in the most anti-poetical way — make him a 
lawyer, or a pirate, or — any thing. But, if he writes 
too, I shall be sure lie is none of mine, and cut him 
off with a Bank token. Must write a letter — three 
o'clock. 
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" Sunday. March SO. 

" I intended to go to Lady Hardwiclce's, but won't, 
I always begin the day with a bias towards going to 
parties ; but, as the evening advances, my stimulus 
fails, and 1 hardly ever go out — and, when I do, al- 
ways regret it. This might have been a pleasant 
one ; — at least, the hostess is a very superior woman. 
Lady Lansdowne'a to morrow — Lady Heathcote'e 
Wednesday. Urn I — I nmst spur myself into going 
to some oi* them, or it will look like rudeness, and it 
is better to do as other people do — confound them ! 

" Redde Machiavel, parts of Chardin, and Sis- 
mondi, and BandelJo — by starts. Redde the Edin- 
burgh, 44, just come out. In the beginning of the 
article on ' Edgeworth's Patronage,' I have gotten 
a high compliment, I perceive. Wliether this is 
creditable to me, I know not ; but it does honour to 
the editor, because lie once abused me. Many a man 
will retract praise ; none but a high-spirited mind 
will revoke its censure, or can praise the man it has 
e attacked. I have often, since my return to 
England, heard Jeflrey most highly commended by 
those who know him for things independent of his 
talents. I admire him for t/iis — not because he has 
praised me, (1 have been so praised elsewhere and 
abased, alternately, that mere habit has rendered 
me as indifferent to both as a man at twenty-six can 
be to any thing,) but because he is, perhaps, the 
onlff man who, under the relations in which he and 
I stand, or stood, with regard to each other, would 
have had the liberality to act thus ; none but a great 
soul dared hazard iL Tlie height on which he stands 
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has not made him giddy ; — a little scribbler would 
nave gone on cavilling to the end of the chapter. 
As to the justice of his panegyric, that is matter of 
taste. Tliere are plenty to question it, and glad, too, 
of the opportunity. 

" Lord Erskine called to-day. He means to carry 
down his reflections on the war — or rather wars — 
to the present day. I trust that he will. Must send 
to Mr. Murray to get the binding of my copy of his 
pamplilet finished, as Lord £. has promised me to 
correct it, and add some marginal notes to it. Any 
thing in hia handwriting will he a treasure, which 
will gather compound interest from years. Erskine 
has high expectations of Mackintosh's promised 
History. Undoubtedly it must be a classic, when 
finished. 

" Sparred with Jackson again yesterday morning, 
and shail to-morrow. I feel all the better for it, in 
spirits, though my arms and shoulders are very stiff 
from it. Mem. to attend the pugilistic dinner: — 
Marquess Huntley is in the chair. 

" Lord Erskine thinks that ministers must be in 
peril of going out. So much the better for him. To 
me it is the same who are in or out; — we want 
something more than a change of ministers, and some 
day we will have it. 

" I remember *, in riding from Chrisso to Caatri 
(Delphos), along the sides of Parnassus, I saw siK 

■ Part of Ihw passage has been already eilracted, but I 
tsTe allowed it to remain here in its orif^nal positioD, an 
account or the Bingulailf sudden manner in which it Ii intra- 



eagles !n tlie air. It is uncommon to see eo many 
together ; and it was the number — not the species, 
which is common enough — that excited my atten- 
tion, 

" The last bird I ever iired at was an eaglet, on the 
shore of the Gulf of Lepanto, near Vostitza. It was 
only wounded, and I tried to save it, the eye was so 
bright ; but it pined, and died in a few dajs ; and I 
never did since, and never will, attempt the death of 
another bird. I wonder what put these two things 
into my head just now ? I iiave been reading Sis- 
mondi, and there is nothing there that could induce 
the recollection. 

" I am mightily taken with Braccio di Montone, 
Giovanni Galeazzo, and Eccelino. But the last is 
not Bracciaferro (of the same name). Count of Ra- 
venna, whoae history I want to trace. There is a 
fine engraving in Lavater, from a picture by Fuaeli, 
of that Ezzelin, over the body of ?>Ieduna, punished 
by him for a kilch in her constarcy during his 
absence in the Crusades. He was r:ght — but I wuit 
to know the story. 

" Tuesday, March 98. 

" Last night, party at Lansdowne House. To- 
night, party at Lady Charlotte Greville's — deplo- 
rable waste of time, and something of temper. 
Nothing imparted — nothing acquired — talking 
without ideas: — if any thing like tliought'mmy vaiaA, 
it was not on the subjects on wliicli we were gabbling. 
Heigho I — and in this way half London pass what 
is called life. To-morrow there is Lady Heathcote'a 
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— shall I go ? yea — to punish myself for not having 
pursuit. 

" Let me see — what did I see ? The only person 
■rhomuch struck me was Lady S" • d'a eldest daugh- 
ter. Lady C. L. Tliey say she is not pretty. I don't 
know — every thing is pretty that pleases ; but there 
is an air of sou/ about her — and her colour changes — 
and there is that shyness of the antelope (which I 
deiight in) in her manner bo much, that I observed 
her more than I did any other woman in the rooms, 
and only looked at any thing else when I thought 
she might perceive and feel embarrassed by my scru- 
tiny. After all, there maybe something of associa- 
tion in this. She is a friend of Augusta's, and 
whatever she loves I can't help liking, 

" Her mother, the Marchioness, talked to me a 
little \ and I was twenty times on the point of asking 
her to introduce me to aafille, but I stopped short. 
This comes of that affray with the Carlisles. 

" Earl Grey told me laughingly of a paragraph in 
the last Moniteur, which has stated, among other 
symptoms of rebellion, some particulars of the tensa- 
tion occasioned in all our government gazettes by the 
' tear" lines, — oidy amplifying, in its re-statement, 
an epigram (by tlie by, no epigram except in the 
Greek acceptation of the word) into a romaiu I 
wonder the Couriers, &c. Sec, have not translated 
that part of the Moniteur, with additional com- 

" The Princess of Wales has requested Fuseli to 
paint from 'The Corsair,' — leaving to him the choice 
of any passage for the subject: so Mr. Locke tell* 



me. Tired, jaded, selfish, and supine — must go to 
bed. 

" Boatan, at least Romance, means a song some- 
times, as in the Spaoish. I suppose this is the 
Moniteur's meaning, unless he has confused it with 
* The Corsair.' 

" Albany, March QS. 

" This night got into my new apartments, rented 
of Lord Althoqie, on a lease of seven jears. 
Spacious, and room for my books and sabres. In 
the house, too, another advantage. The last few 
days, or whole week, have been very abstemious, 
regular in exercise, and yet very unwell. 

" Yesterday, dined lite-a-tile at the Cocoa with 
Scrope Davies — sat from six till midnight — drank 
between us one bottle of champagne and six of 
claret, neither of which wines ever affect me. 
Offered to take Scrope home in my carriage ; hut he 
was tipsy and pious, and I was obliged to leave him 
on his knees praying to I know not what purpose or 
pagod. No headacli, nor sickness, that night nor 
to-day. Got up, if any thing, earlier than usual — 
sparred with Jackson ad sudorem, and have been 
much better in health than for many days. I have 
heard nothing more from Scrope. Yesterday paid 
hini four thousand eight hundred pounds, a debt of 
some standing, and which I wished to have p^d 
before. My mmd is much relieved by the removal 
of that d^it 

" Augusta wants me to make it up with Carlisle. 
I have refused ecery body else, but I can't deny her 
any thing ; — so I must e'en do it, though 1 had as 
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lief ' drink up Eisel — eat a crocodile.' Let nie 
see — Ward, the Hollands, the Lambs, Rogers, Ac- 
Ac. — every body, more or less, have been trying 
for the last two years to accommodate this couplet 
quarrel to no pvirpose. I shall laugh if Augusta 
succeeds. 

" Redde a little of many things — shall get in all 
my books to-morrow. Luckily this room will hold 
them — with 'ample room and verge, &c. the cha- 
racters of hell to trace.' I must set about some em- 
ployment soon ; my heart begins to eat itself again. 

" Out of town six days. On my return, find my 
poor little pogod. Napoleon, pushed oif his pedes- 
tal; — the thieves are in Paris. It is his own fault. 
Like Milo, he would rend the oak * ; but it closed 
again, wedged his hands, and now the beasts — lion, 
bear, down to the dirtiest jackall — may all tear him. 
That Muscovite winter Miedperf his arms; — ever since, 
he has fought with his feet and teeth. The last may 
still leave their marks; and ' I guess now' (as the 
Yankees say) that he will yet play them a pass. He 
is in their rear — between them and their homes. 
Query — will they ever reach them? 

_ " Saturdsy, April 9. 1S14, 

^ " I mark this day I 

H " Napoleon Buonaparte has abdicated the throne 

• He adopted this thought aftQrwatds in hia Ode to Napo- 
leon, as n«U as most of the historical exompleg in the (bUowing 
pBtagraph. 



of tlie world. ' Excellent well.' Methmks Sylladid 
better ; for he revenged and resigned in the height 
of his sway, red witli the slaughter of his foes — the 
finest instance of glorious contempt of the rascals 
upon record. Dioclesian Uitl well too — Amurath 
not aniisa, had he become aught except a dervise — 
Charles the Fifth but so eo— but Napoleon, worst of 
all. What I wait till they were in his .capital, and 
then talk of his readiness to give up what is already 
gone 1 1 ' What whining monk art tliou — what holy 
cheat?' 'Sdeath I — Dionysius at Corinth was yet a 
king to this. The 'Isle of Elba' to retire to I — 
Well — if it had been Caprea, I should have mar- 
velled less. ' I see men's minds are but a parcel of 
their fortunes.' I am utterly bewildered and con- 
founded. 

" I don't know — but I think /, even /(an insect 
compared with this creature), have set my life on 
casts not a millionth part of this man's. But, aAer 
all, a crown may be not worth dying for. Yet, to 
outlive Lodi for this III Oh that Juvenal or Johnson 
could rise from the dead I ' Expende — quot libras 
in duce suninto inveniesP' I knew they were light 
in the balance of mortality; but I thought their 
living dust weighed more carafe. Alasl this imperial 
diamond hath a flaw in it, and is now hardly fit to 
stick in a glazier's pencil : — the pen of the historian 
won't rate it worth a ducat. 

*' Psbal ' something too much of this.' But I 
won't give him up even now ; though all his admirers 
have] ' like the thanes, fallen from him.' 
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" April la 
" I do not know that I am happiest when alone; 
but this I am sure of, that I never am long: in the 
society even oiher I love, (God knows too well, and 
the devil probably too,) without a yearning for the 
company of my lamp and my utterly confused and 
tumbled-over library. * Even in the day, I send 
away my carriage oftener than I use or abuse it. 
Per etempio, — I have not stirred out of these rooms 
for these four days past : but I have sparred for 
exercise (windows open) with Jackson an hour daily, 
to attenuate and keep up the ethereal part of me. 
The more violent the fatigue, the better my spirits 
for the rest of tbe day ; and then, my evenings have 
that calm nothingness of languor, which I most 
delight in. To-day I have boxed one hour — written 
an ode to Napoleon Buonaparte — copied it — eaten 
si^f biscuits — drunk four bottles of soda water — 
redde away the rest of my time — besides giving 
poor • * a world of advice about this mistress of his, 
who is plaguing him into a phthisic and intolerable 
tediousness. 1 am a pretty fellow truly to lecture 
about ' the sect.' No matter, my counsels are all 
thrown away. 

" April 19. 1R14. 

" There is ice at both poles, north and south — 
all extremes are the same — misery belongs to the 
highest and the bwest only, — to the emperor and 

* " Ab much company," says Pope, " at I have kept, and 
As much 9S 1 love il, 1 love trailing better, and would rather 
be employed in reading than in the most agieeahle conven- 



the beggar, when unsixpenced and unthroned. There 
is, to be sure, a damned insipid medium — an equi* 
noctial line — no one knows where, except upon maps 
and measurement. 

" ■ And all our i/eslfrday! have lighted foola 
The way to dusty dioth." 

I will keep no further journal of that same hestemal 
torch-light ; and, to prevent me from returning, like 
a dog, to the vomit of memory, I tear out the remain- 
ing leaves of this volume, and write, in Jpecaevanha, 
— ' that the Bourbons are restored I ! I " — ' Hang up 
philosophy." To be sure, I have long despised myself 
and man, but I never spat in the face of my species 
before — 'O fool I 1 shall go mad.' " 

The perusal of this singular Journal having made 
the reader acquainted with tlie chief occurrences 
that marked the present period of his higtory — the 
publication of The Corsair, the attacks upon him in 

the newspapers, Sic there only remains for me to 

add his correspondence at the same period, by which 
the moods and movements of his mind, during these 
events, will be still further illustrated. 



TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Sunday, Jan. 2. 1BI4. 

" Excuse this dirty paper — it is the ;ic«ultimate 
half-sheet of a quire. Thanks for your book and 
the Ln. Chron., which I return. The Corsau- vt 
copied, and now at Lord Holland's ; but I wi^ 
Mr. Giffbrd to have it to-night. 



"Mr-DallftaisverypeTTcrae; so tiiat I have offended 
both him and you, when 1 really moaned to do good, 
at least to one, and certainly not to annoy either. * 

• He haii nmdo a present of tlie copjTight of '■ The Cor- 
EAir- to Mr. Ddlas, who thus descriUes Hie manner in which 
the gift was bcslon-ed : — " On the 28ih of December, I 
called in the morning on Lord Byron, whom I found com- 
poaiug ' The Corsur.' lie had been working upon it but u 
few days, sod he read me the portion he had Hritten. After 
tome observations, he said, ' I have a great mind — I wiL.' 
He then added that he should finish it soon, and asked me to 
accept of the copyright. I was much surprised. He had, 
before he was aware of the value of his works, declared that he 
never would lake money for them, and that I should have the 
whole advantage of all be wrote. This declaration became 
morally void when the question was ahout thousands, instead 
of a few hundreds ; and I perfectly agree with the admired 
and admirable author of Waverley, that ' the wise and good 
accept not gifts which are made in heat of blood, and which 
may lie after repented of.' — I fett this on the sale of ■ Childa 
Harold,' and observed it to him. The copyright of ' The 
Giaour' and > The Bride of AI>}'dos' remained undisposed 
of, though tiie poems were selling rapidly, nor had I the 
slightest notion that he would ever again give me a copyrights 
But as he continued in the resolution of not appropriating the 
sale of his works to his own use, I did not scruple to accept 
that of • The Corsair,' and I tlianked him. He asked me to 
call and hear the portions read as he wrote them. 1 went every 
mnming, and was astonished at the rapidity of his compo^tion. 
He gave me the poem complete on New-year's day, 1814, 
saying, that my acceptance uf it gave him great pleasure, and 
that I was fully at Uberty to publish it with any bookseller I 
pleased, independent of the profit." 

Out of this last-menlioned permis'flon arose the momentary 
embarrassment between the noble poet and his publisher, 10 
which the above notes allude. 



But I shall manogG him, I hope. — I am pretty c 

fident of the Tale itseli"; but one cannot be sure. 
I get it from Lord Ilollimd, it sliall be sent. 



TO MR. MURRAY. 

[" Jan. 1814.] 

" I will answer your letter this evening; in the 
mean time, it may be sufficient to say, that there was 
no intention on my piirt to annoy you, but merely to 
tene Dallas, and also to rescue myself from a possi- 
ble imputation that / bad other objects than fiune in 
writing so frequently. Whenever I avail myself of 
any profit arising from my pen, depend upon it, it is 
not for my own convenience ; at least it never has 
been so, and I hope never will. 

" P.S, I shall answer this evening, and will set all 
right about Dallas. I thank you for your expressions 
of personal regard, which I can assure you I do not 
lightly value." 

LBCTsa 155. TO MR. MOORE. 

" January 6. 1814. 

" I have got a devil of a long story in the press, 
entitled ' TTie Corsair,' in the regular heroic mea- 
sure. It li a pirate's isle, peopled with my own 
creatures, and you may easily suppose they do a 
world of mischief through the three cantos. Now 
for your dedication — if you will accept it. This is 
positively my last experiment on public lilerary opi- 
nion, tilll tummy thirtieth year,— if so be I flourisli 
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until that downhill period. I have a confidence for 
you — aperplexing one to me, and, just at present, 
in a state of abeyance in itself. 

" However, we sliall see. In the mean time, you 
may amuse yourself with my suspense, and put ait 
the justices of peace in requisition, in case I come 
into your county with ' hackbut bent.' 

" Seriously, whether I am to hear from her or him, 
it is a. pause, which I shall (ill up with as few thoughts 
of my own as I can borrow from other people. Any 
thing is better than stagnation ; and now, in the 
interregnum of my autumn and a strange summer 
adventure, which I don't like to think of, (I don't 
mean * • 's, however, which is laughable only,) the 
antithetical state of my lucubrations makes me alive, 
and Macbeth can ' sleep no more:' — he was lucky 
in getting rid of the drowsy sensation of waking 

" Pray write to me. I must send you a copy of 
the letter of dedication. When do you come out ? 
I am sure we don't clash this time, for I am all at 
sea, and in action, — and a wife, and a mistress, &c. 

" Thomas, thou art a happy fellow ; but if yoii 
wish us to be so, you must come up to town, as you 
did last year : and we shall have a world to say, and 
to see, and to hear. Let me hear from you. 

" P. S. Of course you will keep my secret, and 
don't even talk in your sleep of it. Happen what 
may, your dedication is ensured, being already 
written ; and I shall copy it out fair to-night, in case 
business or amusement — Amant altema Camanm." 
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TO MR. MURKAT. 



" You don't like the dedication — very well;< 
there is another: but you will send the other to"- 
Mr. Moore, that he may know I had written it. I 



allow that 
cannot be 



for the cantos. I think you 
elephant may be more sagacious, but 

£ is again altered to Medora."' 



Lims 156. TO MR. MOORE. 

" Januarr S. IBli 

" As it would not be fair to press you into ■ 
dedication, without previous notice, I send you Ao^ 
and I will tell you lohi/ two. The first, Mr. M., wbi'- 
sometimes takes upon him the critic (and I bear it | 
from astoniahmeiU), says, may do you harm — GoBi.i 
forbid I — this alone makes me listen to him. Th$j 
fact is, he is a damned Tory, and has, I dare Bweaq<| 
something of self, which I cannot divine, at the bot>J 
torn of liis objection, as it is the allusion to Ireland; 
to which he objects. But he be d— d — though k 
good fellow enough (your sinner would not be worA 
ad-n). 

" Take your clioice; — no one, save he and ]St^ 
Dallas, has seen either, and D. is quite on my sidei 



and for the first.* If I can but testify to you and 
the world how truly I admire and esteem you, I 
shall be quite satisfied. As to prose, I don't know 
Addison's from Johnson's ; but I will try to mend 
my cacology. Pray perpend, pronounce, and don't 
be oifended with either. 

" My last epistle would probably put you in a 
fidget. But the devil, who ovg/U to be civil on such 
;, proved so, and took my letter to the right 



" Is it not odd ? — the very fate I said she had 
escaped from • *, she has now undergone from the 
worthy » •. Like Mr. Fitzgerald, shall I not lay 
claim to the character of ' Vates?' — as he did in 
the Morning Herald for prophesying the fall of 
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le that I preferred. The 



" My dour Moore, Jauuaty 7. 1S14. 

" I had written to you a long Tetter of dedleatjon, which 
I suppress, because, though it contained something relating to 
you which every one bad been glad to hear, yet there was too 
much about politics, and poesy, and all things whatsoever, 

very amusing — one'j self. It might have been re-written — 
but lo what purpose? My praise could add nothing to your 
well-earned and finnly-estsblished fame; and with my most 
hearty admiration of your talents »nd delight in your conTeri- 
alion, you are already acquainted. In availing myself of your 
(riendly permission to inscribe this poem to you, J can ordy 
wish the offering were as worthy your aiceplancc as your 
ngird is dear to, 

" Yoius, most affectionately and fiuthfully, 



I 



so 

BuonapEtrte. — who, by the by, I don't tliink is yet 
fallen. I wifih lie would rally and route jour legi- 
timate Bovereigiis, having a mortal hate to all royal 
ent^ls. — But I am scrawling a treatise. Good 
night. Ever," &c. 

TO MR. MURRAY. 

■' Januuy 11. 1BI4. 
" Correct this proof by Mr.Gifford's (and from 
the MSS.), particularly as to the pointing. I have 
added a section for Gtdnare, to fill up the parting, 
and dismiss Iter more ceremoniously. If Mr. GifFord 
or you dislike, 'tis but a sponge and another mid' 
night better employed than in yawning over 
Miss * • ; who, by the by, may soon return the 
compliment. 

" Wednesday or Thursdmj. 

" P. S. I have redde **. It is full of praises of 
Lord Ellenborough 1 1 1 (from which I infer near and 
dear relations at the bar), and • • * •. 

" I do not love Madame de Stael ; but, depend upon 
it, she beats all your natives hollow as an authoress, 
in my opinion ; and I would not say this if I cculd 
help it. 

" P. S. Pray report my best acknowledgments to 
Mr. GifTord in any words that may best express how 
kindness obliges me. I won't bore him 



truly 

with lip thanks or notes" 



FTO MR. JIOORE. 
" January 13. 18U. 

" I have but a moment to write, but all is aa it 
should be. I have said really far short of my opi- 
nion, bm if you think enough, 1 am content. Will 
you return the proof by the post, as I leave town on 
Sunday, and have no other corrected copy. I put 
' servant,' as being less familiar before the public ; 
because I don't like presuming upon our friendship 
to infringe upon forms. As to the other viord, you 
may be sure it is one I cannot hear or repeat too 

" I write in an agony of haste and confusion. — 
Per don ate." 

Lettbii 1S7. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" January 15. 1SI4. 

" Before any proof goes to Mr. GiiFord, it may be 
as welt to revise this, where there are words oniiUed, 
faults committed, and the devil knows what. As to 
the dedication, I cut out the parenthesis of ^r.*, 
but not another word shall move unless for a better. 
Mr. Moore has Sfeen, and decidedly preferred Che 
part your Tory bile sickens at. If every syllable 
were a rattle-snake, or every letter a pestilence, 
they should not be expunged. Let tliose who cannot 
swallow chew the expressions on Ireland ; or should 
even Mr. Croker array himseif in all his terrors 

■ He I 
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against them, I care for none of you, except Giffbrd ; 
and he won't abuse me, except I deserve it — which 
will at least reconcile me to his justice. As to Ihe 
poems in Hobhousc's volume, the translation from 
the Romaic h well enough ; but the best of the other 
volume (of Mine, I mean) have been already printed. 
But do as you please — only, as I shall be absent 
when you come out, do, pray, let 'yiv, Dallas anA you 
have a care of the press. Yours," &c. 

TO MR. MURRAY. 

[" 1814. J»nn»iy 16.] 
" I do believe that the devil never created or 
perverted such a fiend aa the fool of a printer.* I 
am obliged to enclose you, luchib/ for me, this second 
proof, corrected, because there is an ingenuity in 
his blunders peculiar to himself. Let the press be 
guided by the present sheet. Yours, &c 

" Bum the other. 

" Correct (Am also by the other in some thing* 
which I may have foi^otten. There is one mistake 
he made, which, if it had stood, I would most 
certainly have broken his neck." 

* The unusiDg rages into 

Ihe proof-sheets themseliea. Thus, a passage in the dedi- 
cadon haring been printed " the fint of her bands in esti- 
mation," he writes in Ihe margin, "bards, not bands — waa 
[here ever such a stupid misprint ? " anil, in eorreeting a line 
that had been curtailed of its due number of sj'tlablei, lie 
says, " Do mf omit nords — it IS quite enough to alter or 
mis-spell them.^ 
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LrrCBt 15a. TO MR. MURRAY, 

" Nfvaiciid Abl. J 

*' You will be glad to bear of mj t a a] 
here. The time of ray return will dp d p n h 
weather, which is so impracticabl ba h 1 
has to advance through more sn w ha p 

posed the Emperor's retreat. The ads a m 
passable, and return impossible for h p n h h 
I do not regret, as I am much a my as nd n 
U7id-twen/7/ complete this day — a y p y ag 
if it would always last Our coals are excellent, our 
fire-places large, my cellar full, and my head empty ; 
and I have not yet recovered my joy at leaving 
London. If any unexpected turn occurred with ray 
purchasers, I believe I should hardly quit the place 
at all ; hut shut my door, and let my beard grow. 

" I forgot to mention (and I hope it is unneces- 
sary) that the lines beginning — Bemrnnber him, &c. 
must not appear with Tim Corsair. You may slip 
them in with the smaller pieces newly annexed to 
Ckilde Harold; but on no account permit them to 
be appended to The Corsair. Have the goodness to 
recollect tliis particularly. 

" The books I have brought with me are a great 
consolation for the confinement, and I bought more 
as we came along. In short, I never consult the 
tliermometer, and shall not put up prayers for a 
thatc, unless I thought it would sweep away the 
rascally invaders of France. Was ever such a thing 
as Blucher's proclamation ? 

"Just before I left town, Kemble paid me the 
compliment of desiiing me to write a tragedy ; I wish 
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I could, but I find my scribbling mood subsiding — 
not before it was time ; but it is lucky to check it at 
all. It' I lengthen ray letter, you will think it is 
coining on again ; so, good-by. Yours alway, 
"B. 

" P. S. If you hear any news of battle or retreat 
on the part of the Allies (as they call them), pray 
send it. He has my best wishes to manure the fields 
of France with an invading army. I hate invaders 
of ail countries, and have no patience with the cow- 
ardly cry of exultation over him, at whose name 
you all turned whiter than the snow to which you 
are indebted for your triumphs. 

" I open my letter to thank you for yours just 
received. The ' Lines to a Lady Weeping ' must 
go with The Corsair, I care nothing for consequence, 
on this point. My politics are to me like a young 
mistress to an old man — the worse they grow, the 
fonder 1 become of them. As Mr. GiSord likes the 
' Portuguese Translation",' pray insert it as an ad- 
tlilion to Tlie Corsair. 

" In all points of difference between Mr. Gifford 
and Mr. Dallas, let the first keep his place ; and in 
all points of difference between Mr. Gifford and Mr. 

?tly Portuguese song, ' 
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Anybody -else, I shall abide by the former; if I am 
wrong, 1 can't help it. But I would rather not be 
right with any other person. So there is an end of 
tllat matter. After all the trouble be has taken about 
me and mine, I should be very ungrateful to feel 
or act otherwiae. Besides, in point of judgment, he 
is not to be lowered by a comparison. In politico, he 
may be rigiit too ; but that with me is afieling, and 
I can't torify my nature." 

Limit 159. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Newslesd Abbej-, February 4. 1814. 

" I need not say that your obliging letter was 
very welcome, and not the less so (or being unex- 
pected. 

" It doubtleaa gratifies me much that our ^nale 
has pleased, and that the curtwn drops gracefully.* 
You deBerve it should, for your promptitude and good 
nature in arranging immediately with Mr. Dallas ; 
and 1 can assure you that I esteem your entering so 
warmly into the subject, and writing to me so soon 
upon it, as a personal obligation. We shall now 
part, I hope, satisfied with each other. I was and 
am quite in earnest in my prefatory promise not to 
intrude any more ; and this not from any affectation, 
but a thorough conviction that it is the best policy, 
and is at least respectfiil to my readers, as it shows 
that I would not willingly run the risk of forfeiting 

• It will bo rerollojipd that he had announced The Conair 
39 " (lie last proiluction with which be should trespass on 
public patience for some jears." 
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their favour in future. Besides, I have other views 
and objects, and think that I shall keep this reso- 
lution ; for, since I left London, though shut up, 
fncw-bound, thaw-bound, and tempted with all kindi 
of paper, the dirtiest of ink, and the bluntest of pens, 
I have not even been haunted by a wish to put them 
to their cornbmed uses, except in letters of business. 
My rhyming propensity is quite gone, and I feel 
much as I did at Patras on recovering from my fever 
— weak, but in health, and only afraid of a relapse. 
I do most fervently hope I never shall, 

" I see by the Morning Chronicle there hath been 
discussion in the Courier ; and I read in the Morn- 
ing Post a wrathful letter about Mr. Moore, in which 
e Protestant Reader has made a sad confusion 
about India and Ireland. 

" You are to do as you please about the smaller 
poems ; but I think removing them tioio from The 
Corsair looks like fear ; and if so, you must allow 
me not to be pleased. I should also suppose that, 
afler the fuss of these newspaper esquires, they 
would materially assist the circulation of The Cor- 
sair ; an object I should imagine at present of more 
importance to yottrself iha-a Childe Harold's seventh 
appearance. Do as you like ; but. don't allow the 
lyithdrawing that poem to draw any imputation of 
dismay upon me. 

" Pray make my respects to Mr. Ward, whose 
praise I value most highly, as you well know ; it is 
in the approbation of such men that fame becomes 
worth having. To Mr. Gifford I am always grate- 
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fill, and surely not less so now than ever. And so 
good night to my authorship. 

" I have been sauntering and dozing here very 
quietly, and not unhappily. You. will be happy to 
hear that I have completely established my title- 
deeds as marketable, and that tlie purchaser has 
succumbed to the terms, and fulfils them, or is to 
fulfil them forthwith. He is now here, and we go 
on very amicably togetlier, — one in each teinff of 
the Abbey. We set off on Sunday — I for town, he 
for Cheshire. 

" Mrs. Leigh is with me — much pleased with the 
place, and leas so with me for parting with it, to 
which not even tlie price can reconcile her. Your 
parcel has not yet arrived — at least the Mags. &c.; 
but I have received Childe HaroM and The Corsair. 

" I believe both are very correctly printed, which 
is a great satisfaction. 

"I thank you for wbhing me in town; but I 
think one's success is most felt at a distance, and I 
enjoy my solitary self-importance in an agreeable 
sulky way of my own, upon the strength of your 
letter — for which I once more tliank you, and am, 
very truly, &c. 

" P. S. Don't you think Buonaparte's next publi- 
cation will be rather expensive to the Allies ? 
Perry's Paris letter of yesterday looks very reviv- 
ing. What a H}'dra and Briareus it is ! I wish 
they would pacify : there is no end to this cam> 
paigning." 
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LffRkK 16a TO MB. MURRAY. 

« Newstead Abbey, Fdvuary 5. 1814. 

" I quite forgot, in my answer of yesterday, to 
mention that I have no means of ascertaining 
whether the Newark Pirate has been doing ^at 
you say.* If so, he is a rascal, and a shabby rascal 
too ; and if his offence is punishable by law or pugi- 
lism, he shall be fined or buffeted. Do you try and 
discover, and I will make some enquiry here. Per- 
haps some other in town may have gone on printing, 
and used the same deception. 

<<The fac'Simile is omitted in Childe Harold, 
which is very awkward, as there is a note expressly 
on the subject. Pray replace it as usual. 

*' On second and third thoughts, the withdrawing 
the small poems from The Corsair (even to add to 
Childe Harold) looks like shrinking and shuffling 
after the fuss made upon one of them by the Tories. 
Pray replace them in The Corsair's appendix. I am 
sorry that Childe Harold requires some and such 
abetments to make him move off; but, if you re- 
member, I told you his popularity would not be per- 
manent. It is very lucky for the author that he had 
made up his mind to a temporary reputation in time. 
The truth is, I do not think that any of the present 
day (and least of all, one who has not consulted the 
flattering side of human nature,) have much to hope 
from posterity; and you may think it affectation 
very probably, but, to me, my present and past suc- 
cess has appeared very singular, since it was in the 

• Reprintiog the " Hours of Idleness.** 
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teeth of so many prejudices. I almost think people 
like to be contradicted. If ChUde Harold flags, it 
will hardly be vForth whde to go on with the engrav- 
ings : but do as you please ; 1 have done with the 
whole concern ; and the enclosed lines, written years 
ago, and copied from my skull-cap, are among the 
last with which you will be troubled. If you like, 
add them to Childe Harold, if only for the sake of 
BDOiher outcry. You received ao long an answer 
yesterday, that I will not intrude oq you further 
than to repeat myself, 

" Yours, &c. 
" P. S. Of course, in reprinting (if you have occa- 
sion), you will take great care to be correct The 
present editions seem very much so, except in the 
last note of Childe Harold, where the word respon- 
sible occurs twice nearly together; correct the second 
into aitswerable." 

TO MR. MURRAY 

" NcKurk, February 6. laH, 

" I am thus far on my way to town. Master 
Ridge* I have seen, and he owns to having rgiriwterf 
some iheets, to make up a few complete remaining 
copies I I have now given him fair warning, and if 
lie plays such tricks again, I must either get an in- 
junction, or call for an account of profits (as I never 
have parted with the copyright), or, in short, any 
thing vexatious, to repay him in hb own way. If 
the weather does not relapse, I hope to be in town 
in a day or two. Yours," &c. 

• The printer ot Ni^wa.k. 
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TO MR. MURRAY. 

« February 7. 1814. 

*' I see all the papers in a sad commotion with 
those eight lines ; and the Morning Post, in particu- 
lar, has found out that I am a sort of Richard III. — 
deformed in mind and bodi/. The last piece of in- 
formation is not very new to a man who passed five 
years at a public school. 

" I am very sorry you cut out those lines for 
Childe Harold. Pray re-insert them in their old 
place in * The Corsair.* 
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Letter 161. TO MR. HODGSON. 

« February 28. 1814. 

" There is a youngster, and a clever one, named 
Reynolds, who has just published a poem called 
*Safie,* published by Cawthorne. He is in the 
most natural and fearful apprehension of the Re- 
viewers ; and as you and I both know by experience 
the effect of such things upon a young mind, I wish 
you would take his production into dissection, and 
do iX^genJdy, /cannot, because it is inscribed to me ; 
but I assure you this is not my motive for wishing 
him to be tenderly entreated, but because I know 
the misery at his time of life, of untoward remarks 
upon first appearance. 

" Now for self. Pray thank your cousin — it is 
just as it should be, to my liking, and probably more 
than will suit any one else's I hope and trust that 
you are well and well doing. Peace be with you. 
Ever yours, my dear friend." 
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UenzK 163. TO MR. MOOEE, 

" February 10. 1814. 

" I arrived in town late yesterday evening, having 
been absent three weeks, which I passed in Notts, 
quietly and pleasantly. You can have no conception 
of the uproar the eight hnes on the little Royalty's 
weeping in 1S12 (now republished) have occasioned. 
The R " ", who had always thought them i/ours, 
chose — God knows why — on discovering them to 
be mine, to heaffeelsd 'in sorrow rather tlian anger.' 
The Morning Post, Sun, Herald, Courier, have all 
been in hysterics ever since. M. is in a fright, and 
wanted to shuffle ; and the abuse against me in all 
directions is vehement, unceasing, loud — some of it 
good, and all of it hearty. 1 feel a little compunc- 
tious as to the E. ■ " 's regret; — ' would he had been 
only angry 1 but I fear him not.' 

" Some of these same assailmects you have pro- 
bably seen. My person (which is excellent for ' the 
nonce ') has been denounced in verses, the more 
like the subject, inasmuch as they halt exceedingly. 
Then, ia another, I am an atheist, a rebel, and, at 
last, the ^vil (boiteux, I presume). My demonism 
seems to be a female's conjecture; if so, perhaps, I 
could convince her that I am but a mere mortal, — 
if a queen of the Amazons may be believed, who 
says a.pim<ni x>^^°! °'?"> I quote from memory, so 
my Greek is probably deficient ; but the passage is 
meant to mean • •. 

" Seriously, I am in, what the learned call, a 
dilemma, and the vulgar, a scrape ; and my friends 
desire me not to be in a passion ; and, like Sir Fret- 
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fid, I assure them that I am ' quite calm,' —but I 

am nevertheless in a fury. 

'■ Since 1 wrote thus far, a friend has come in, 
and we have been talking and buffooning till I 
have quite lost the thread of my thoughts ; and, as 
I won't Bend tlicm unstrung to you, good morning, 

" Believe me ever, &c. 
" P. S. Murray, during my absence, omitted the 
Team in several of the copies. I have made hint 
replace them, and am very wroth with his qualms ; 
— ' as the wine is poured out, let it be drunk to 
the dregs.' " 

TO MR. MURKAY. 

" Febniar)- 10. 1814. 

" I am much better, and indeed quite well, this 
morning. 1 have received tjco, but I presume there 
are more of the Ana, subsequently, and also some- 
thing previous, to which the Morning Chronicle 
replied. You also mentioned a parody on the Skull. 
I wish to see them all, because there may be things 
that require notice either by pen or person. 

" Yours, &c. 

" You need not trouble yourself to answer this ; 
but Bend me the things when you get them." 

TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Februaj7 13. 1814. 

" If you have copies of the ' Intercepted Let- 
ters,' Lady Holland would be glad of a volume ; and 
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when you have served others, have the gcwdnesB to 
think of your humble servant. 

" You have played the devil by that injudicious 

, nppresmoii, which you did totally without my con- 

I sent. Some of the papers have exactly aaid what 

' might be expected. Now I do not, and will not 

be supposed to shrink, although myself and every 

thing belonging to me were to perish with my 

memory. Yours, &c. Bn. 

" P. S. Pray attend to what I stated yesterday 
on teehnical topics." 

LiTiiJu 163. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Monday, February 14. 1B14. 

" Before I left t«wn yesterday, I wrote you a 
note, which I presume you received. I have heard 
so many different accounts of your proceedings, or 
rather of those of others towards you, in cons^ 
quence of the publication of these everlasting lines, 
that I am anxious to hear from yourself the real 
state of the case. Whatever responsibility, obloquy, 
or effect is to arise from the publication, should surely 
not &1] upon you in any degree ; and I can have no 
objection to your stating, as distinctly and publicly 
as you please, yoitr unwillingness to publish them, 
and ray own obstinacy upon the subject. Take any 
course you please to vindicate powrse^ but leave me 
to fight my own way ; and, as I before said, do not 
compromige me by any thing which may look like 
( dtrinhmg on my part ; as for your own, make the 
'"est of it. Yours, Bn." 
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LnT>Bl64. TO MR. ItOGERS. 

" February IS. 1814. 

" My dear Rogers, 

" I wrote to Lord Holland briefly, bat I hope 
distinctly, on the Kubject which has lately occupied 
much of my conversation with him and you.* As 
things now stand, upon that topic my determination 
must be unalterable. 

" I declare to you most sincerely that there is no 
human bemg on whose regard and esteem I set a 
higher value than on Lord Holland's ; and, as far as 
concerns himself, 1 would concede even to humilia' 
tion, without any view to the future, and solely 
from my sense of liis conduct as to the past. For 
the rest, I conceive that I have already done all in 
my power by the suppression, f If that ia not 
enough, they must act ss they please ; but I will not 
' teach my tongue a most inherent baseness,' come 
what may. You will probably be at the Marquis 
Lansdowne's tonight. 1 am asked, but 1 am not sure 
that I shall be able to go. Hobhouae will be there. 
I think, if you knew him well, you would like him. 

" Believe me always yours very affectionately. 



Liubr 165. TO MR. ROGERS. 

" February 16. 1814. 

" If Lord Holland is satisfied, as far as regards 
himself and Lady Hd., and as this letter expresses 
him to be, it is enough. 



• RelativL' to a pi 
lialeandhimseir. 
t Of the Satire. 
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As for any impression the public may receive 
L tiie revival of the lines on Lord Carlisle, lei 
them keep it, — the more favourable for liira, and 
the worse for me, — better for all. 

" All the sayings and doings in the world shall 
not make me utter another word of conciliation to 
any thing that breathes. I shall bear what I can, 
and what I cannot I shall resist. TTie worst they 
could do would be to exclude me from society, I 
have never courted it, nor, I may add, in the 
general sense of the word, enjoyed it — and ' there 
is a world elsewhere ! ' 

" Any thing remarkably injurious, I have the same 
means of repaying as other men, with such interest 
&8 circumstances may annex to it. 

" Nothing but the necessity of adhering to regimen 
prevents me from dining with you to-morrow 
" I am yours most truly, 

" Bn." 

Letter 166. TO MR. MOOllE. 

" FebniBiy 16. 1814. 

" You may be assured tliat the only prickles 
I that Bting from the Royal hedgehog are those which 
I- imssess a torpedo property, and may benumb some 
of my friends, /am quite silent, and ' hush'd in 
grim repose.' The frequency of the assaults has 
weakened their effects, — if ever they had any ; — 
and, if they hod had much, I should hardly have 
held my tongue, or withheld my fingers. It is some- 
thing quite new to attack a man for abandoning his 
resentments. I have heard that previous praise and 
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subsequent vituperaiion were rather ungrateful, but 
I did not know that it was wrong to endeavour to do 
justice to those who did not wait till I had made 
gone amends for former and boyish prejudices, but 
received me into their friendship, when I might still 
have been their enemy. 

" You perceive justly that I must mletuionally 
have made my fortune like Sir Francis Wronghead. 
It were belter if there were more merit in my in- 
dependcDce, but it really is something nowadays to 
be independent at all, and the less temptation to be 
otherwise, the more imcommon the case, in these 
times of paradoxical servility. I believe that most 
of our hates and likings have been hitherto nearly 
tlie same ; but from henceforth they must, of neces- 
sity, be one and iudivisible, — and now for it 1 I 
am for any weapon, — the pen, till one cao find 
something sharper, will do for a beginning. 

" You can have no conception of the ludicrous 
solemnity with which these two stanzas have been 
treated. The Morning Post gave notice of an in- 
tended motion in the House of my brethren on the 
subject, and God he knowswhat proceedings besides; 
— and aU this, as Bedreddin in the ' Nights ' says, 
' for making a cream tart without pepper.' This 
last piece of intelligence is, I presume, too laughable 
to be true ; and the destruction of the Custom-house 
appears to have, in some degree, interfered with 
mine; added to which, the last batile of Buonaparte 
has usurped the column hitherto devoted to my bul- 

" I send you from this day's Morning Post the 
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best which have hidierCo appeareil on this ' impu- 
dent doggerel,' as the Courttr calls it. There was 
anotlier about ray diet, when a boy — not at all 
bad — Borae time ago j but the rest are but indif- 

" I fihall think about your oratorical hint * ; — but 
I have never set much upon ' that cast,' and am 
grown as tired as Solomon of every thing, and of 
myself more than any thing. Tim is being what the 
learned call philosophical, and the vulgar lack-a-dai- 
atcal, I am, however, always glad of a blessing f ; 
pray, repeat yours soon, — at least your letter, and 
I shall think the benediction included. 
_. " Ever." &c. 

■ Letteb167. to MR, DALLAS. 

" Fcbniary 17. 1814. 

" The Courier of this evening accuses me of 
having ' received and pocketed ' large sums for my 
works. I have never yet received, nor wish to receive, 
a farthing for any. Mr. Murray offered a thousand 
for The Giaour and Bride of Abydos, wliich I said 
was too much, and that if he could afford it at the end 
of silt months, I would tlien direct how it might be 
disposed of; but neither then, nor at any other pe- 
riod, have I ever availed myself of the profits on my 
own account. For the republication of the Satire I 

* I had tndcHiourvd lo persuade him to lakv a part in 
parliamentory aflkirs, and to eiertise his talent for oratory 
more Ireqiienilj. 

f In concluding my letter, having raid " God bleaa you ! ' 
1 added — " ihal ia, if you hate no objectiou." 
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refused four hundred guineas ; and for the prerloue 
editions I never asked nor received a sov^, nor for 
any writing whatever. I do not wish you to do any 
thing disagreeable to yourself; there never was nor 
shall be any conditions nor stipulations with regard 
to any accommodation that I could atFordyou ; and, 
on your part, I can see notliing derogatory in receiv- 
hig the copyright. It was only assistance afforded 
to a worthy man, by one not quite so worthy. 

" Mr. Murray is going to contradict this * ; but 
your natne will not be mentioned : for your own 
part, you are a free agent, and are to do as you 
please. I only hope that now, as always, you will 
think that I wish to take no unfair advantage of the 
accidental opportunity which circumstances permit- 
ted me of being of use to you. Ever," Src. 

In consequence of this letter, Mr. Dallas addressed 
an explanation to one of the newspapers, of which the 
following is a part ; — the remainder being occupied 
with a rather clumsily managed defence of his noble 
benefactor on the subject of the Stanzas. 

TO THE EDITOK OF THE MORNING POST. 



" I have seen the paragraph in an evening paper, 
in which Lord Byron is accused of ' receiving and 
pocketing' large sums for his works. I believe no 
one who knows him has the slightest suBpicion of this 
kind; but the assertion being public, J think it a 
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justice I owe to Lord Byron to contradict it publicly. 
1 address this letter to you for that purpose, and I 
am liappy that it gives me an opportunity at this 
moment to make some observations whicli 1 have for 
several days been anxious to do publicly, but from 
which I have been restrained by an apprehension 
that I should be suspected of being prompted by his 
Lordship. 

" I take upon me to affirm, that Lord Byron never 
received a sliilling for any of his works. To my 
certain knowledge, the profits of the Satire were left 
entirely to the publisher of it. The gift of the* 
copyright of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage I have 
already publicly acknowledged in the dedication of 
the new edition of my novels ; and I now add my 
acknowledgment for that of The Corsair, not only 
for the profitable part of it, but for the delicate 
and delightful manner of bestowing it while yet 
unpublished. With respect to his two other poems, 
The Giaour and The Bride of Abydoa, Mr. Murray, 
the publisher of them, can truly attest that no part 
j{ the sale of them has ever touched his hands, or 
been disposed of for his use. Having said thus 
much as to facta, I cannot but express my surprise 
that it slinuld ever be deemed a matter of reproach 
that he should appropriate the pecuniary returns of 
his works. Neither rank nor fortune seems to me to 
place any man above tliis ; for what difierence does 
it make in honour and noble feelings, whether a 
copyright be bestowed, or its value employed, in 
beneficent purposes? I differ with my Lord Byron 
on this subject aa well as some othei's ; and be has 
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constantly, both by word and action, aliown his 
aversion to receiving money for hia productions." 

Lettib IfiH. TO MR. MOORE. 

" February 26. 1814. 

" Dallas had, perhaps, have better kept Bilence ; — 
but that was his concern, and, as his facts are correct, 
andhb motive notdishonourable to himself, I wished 
him well through it. As for his interpretations of 
the lines, he and any one else may interpret them as 
they please. I have and shall adhere to my taci- 
turnity, unless something very particular occurs to 
render this impossible. Do not ffou say a word. If 
any one is to speak, it is the person principally con- 
cerned. The most amusing thing is, that every one 
(to me) attributes the abuse to the man ther/ per- 
tonally most duliM ! — some say C * * r, some 
C * * e, others F * * d, &C. &c. &c. I do not know, 
and have no clue but conjecture. If discovered, 
and he turns out a hireling, he must be left to his 
wages ; if a cavalier, he must ' wink, and hold out 

" I had some thoughts of putting the question to ' 
* * r, but H., who, I am sure, would not dissuade 
e right, advised me by all means natf — 
' that I Jiad no right to take it upon suspicion,' &c. 
&c. Wlicther H. is correct I am not aware, but he 
believes himself so, and says there can be but one 
opinion on that subject. This I am, at least, sure 
of, tliat he would never prevent me from doing what 
he deemed the duty of a preux chevalier. In such 
•B — at least, in this country — we must act ac- 
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cording Co usages. In considering this instance, I 
dismiss my own personal ft;elings. Any man will 
and must fight, when necessary, — even without a 
motive. Here, I should take it up really without 
much resentment ; for, unless a woman one likes is 
in the way, it is some years since I felt a long anger. 
But, undoubtedly, could I, or may I, trace it to a man 
of station, I should and shall do what is proper. 

« » * y/Qg angerly, but tried to conceal it. Yo» 
are not called upon to avow tlie ' Twopenny,' and 
would only gratify them by so doing. Do you not 
see the great object of all these fooleries is to set 
him, and you, and me, and alt persons whatsoever, 
by the ears? — more especially those who are on 
good terms, — and nearly succeeded. Lord H. wished 
me to concHfe to Lord Carlisle — concede to the devil 1 
— to a man who used me ill? 1 told him, in answer, 
that I would neither concede, nor recede on the 
subject, but be silent altogether ; unless any tiling 
more could be said about Lady H. and liimself, who 
had been since my very good friends; — and there 
it ended. This was no time for concessions to 
Lord C. 

'* I have been interrupted, but shall write again 
soon. Believe me ever, my dear Moore," &c. 

Another of his friends having expressed, soon 
af^er, some intention of volunteering publicly in his 
defence, he lost no time in repressmg him by the 
following sensible letter: — 
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' February 28. 1814 



" My dear W^ 

" I have but a few momenta to write to you. 
Silence is tlie only answer to the things you mention ; 
nor should 1 regard that man aa my triL>nd who said 
a word more on the subject. 1 care little for attacks, 
but I will not submit to liefences ; and I do hope and 
trust that ^u have never entertained a serious 
thought of engaging in so foolisl) a controversy, 
Dallas's letter was, to his credit, merely as to &cts 
which he had a right to state ; / neither have nor 
'hall take the least public notice, nor permit any one 
else to do so. If I discover the writer, then I may 
act in a different manner ; but it will not be in 
writing. 

" An expression in your letter has induced me to 
write this to you, to entreat you not to interfere in 
any way in such a. business, — it is now nearly over, 
and depend upon it Ihey are much more chagrined 
by my silence than they could be by tlie best defence 
in the world. I do not know any thing tliat would 
vex me more than any further reply to these tilings. 
" Ever yours, in haste, 



Letter 170. 



TO MR. MOORE. 



" March 3. 1814. 

" My dear Friend, 

" I have a great mind to tell you that I am ' un- 
comrortable,' if only to make you come to town ; 
where no one ever more delighted in seeing you, nor 
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IB there any one to whom I would sooner tiim for 
consolation in n y mo t apourlsh moments. The 
truth is, I ha e no la k o argument ' to ponder 
upon of the mo gloomy d ption, hut tliU arises 
from ot}ter causes Some d y or other, when we are 
veterans, I may tell you a tale of present and past 
times; anditi no fomuan of coufidence tlmt Ido 
not now, — but — but — always a fiii( to the end of 
the cliapter. 

" There is nothing, however, upon the spot either 
to love or hate ; — but I certainly have subjects for 
both at no very great distance, and am besides em- 
barrassed between t/iree whom I know, and one 
(whose name, at least,) I do not know. All this 
would he very well if I had no heart ; but, unluckily, 
I have found that there is such a thing still about 
me, though in no very good repair, and, also, that it 
has a habit of attaching itself to one whether I will 
or no. ' Divide et impera,' I begin to think, will 
only do for politics. 

" If I discover the ' toad ' as you call him, I shall 
' tread,' — and put spikes in my shoes to do it more 
effectually. The effect of all these fine things I do 
not enquire much nor perceive. I believe * * felt 
them more tlian cither of us. People are civil 
enough, and I have had no deartli of invitations, — 
none of which, however, I have accepted, I went 
out very little last year, and mean to go about still 
less. I have no passion for circles, and have long 
regretted that I ever gave way to what is called a town 
life; — which, of all the lives I ever saw (and they 



are nearly as many as PluUrch's), seems to me tc 
leave the least for the past anJ future. 

" How proceeds the poem ? Do not neglect it, 
and I liave no fears. I need not say to you that your 
fame is dear to me, — I really might eay dearer than 
my own ; for I have lately begun to tliink my things 
have been strangely over-rated; and, at any rate, 
whether or not, I have done with them for ever. I 
may say to you what I would not say to every body, 
that the last two were written, The Bride in four, and 
The Corsair in ten days', — which I take to be a 
most humiliating confession, as it proves my own 
want of judgment in publishing, and the public's in 
reading things, which cannot have stamina for per- 
manent attention. ' So much for Buckingham.' 

" I have no dread of your being too hasty, and I 
have still less of your failing. But I think a year a 
very fair allotment of time to a composition which is 

• In asserting thM he devoitd but four days to the compo- 
stuiD of The Bride, he must he understood to refer onl; to the 
first KkAch of chat poem, . — the suecessive additions by wbii^ 
it waa increased to its present length having occupied, aa we 
have seen, a much longer period. The Corsair, on the con- 
Imry, was, from beginning to end, struck off at a heat — there 
being but little alteration or addition afterwards, and the ra- 
pidity with which it was produced (b*ing at the rate of nearly 
two hundred hues a day) would he altogether incredible, had 
we not Ins own, as well as his publisher's, testimony to the fart. 
Such BD achievement, — taking into account the surpassing 
beauty of the work, — is, perhaps, wholly without ■ parallel 
in the hiaiory of Genius, and shows that ' ^crire par painon,' 
a* HouBMBU eiprcsscs it, may be sometimes a shorter road to 
perfection tJian any that Art has ever struck out. 
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not to be Epic ; and even Horace's ' Nonum pre- 
matur' must have been intended for the Millennium, 
or some longer-iived generation than ours, I wonder 
how mucli we should liave bad of him, bad he ob- 
served his own doctrines to the letter. Peace be 
with you I Remember that I am always and most 
truly youra, &c. 

" P.S. I never beard the 'report' you mention, 
nor, I dare say, many others. But, in course, 
you, as well as others, have ' damned good-natured 
friends,' who do their duty in the usual way. One 
thing will make you laugh. ■ • • * " 

LiTTiB 171. TO Allt. MOORE. 

" 3Iuch 13. 1814. 

" Guess darkly, and you will geldora err. At 
present, I shall say no more, and, perhaps — but no 
matter. I hope we shall some day meet, and what- 
ever years may precede or succeed it, I shall mark 
it with the ' white stone ' in my calendar. I am 
not sure that I shall not soon be in your neighbour- 
hood again. If so, and I am alone (as will probably 
be the case), I shall invade and carry you off, and 
endeavour to atone for sorry fare by a sincere wel- 
come. I don't know the person absent (barring ' the 
sect') I should be so glad to see again. 

" I have nothing of the sort you mention but tlie 
lines (the Weepers), if you like to have them in the 
Bag. I wish to give them all possible circulation. 
The Vault reflection is downright actionable, and to 
print it would be peril to the publisher ; but I tliink 
the Tears have a natural right to be bagged, and tho 



editor (whoever he may be) might supply a facetious 
note or not, as he pleased. 

I cannot conceive how the Vault * has got about, 
— but so it is. It is too faroudte ; but, truth to say, 
my aatires are not very playful. I have the plan of 
1 epistle in my heai at him and to him ; and, if 
they are not a little quieter, I shall embody it, I 
should say little or nothing of mi/self. As to mirth 
and ridicule, that is out of my way ; but I have a 
tolerable fiind of sternness and contempt, and, with 
Juvenal before me, I shall perhaps read him a lec- 
ture he has not lately heard in the C 1. From 

particular circumstances, which came to my know- 
ledge almost by accident, X could ' tell him what he 
is — I know liim well." 

" I meant, my dear M^ to write to you a long 
letter, hut I am hurried, and time clips my inclination 
down to yours, &c. 

" P. S, Tliiiik again before you shelf your poem. 
There is a youngster, (older than me, by the by, but 
a younger poet,) Mr. G. Knight, with a vol. of 
Eastern Tales, written since his return, — for be has 
been in the countries. He sent to me last summer, 
and I advised hira to write one in each measure, with- 
out any intention, at that time, of doing the same 
thing. Since that, from a habit of writing in a fever, 
I have anticipated him in the variety of measures, 
but quite unintentionally. Of the stories, I know 

" Tbose bitter and powerful lines ^shlt-h he wrote on the 
opening of the vaull Uml contained tl,« lemains of Htnrv VIII 
and Charles I. 



nothiug, not having Been them * ; but ke has some 
lady in a sack, too, like The Giaour : — he told me at 
the time. 

" The beat way to make the public ' forget' me 
is to remind them of yourself. You cannot suppose 
that / would ask you or advise you to publish, if I 
thought you would fail. 1 really have no literary 
tnvy ; and I do not believe a friend's success ever 
sat nearer another than yours do to my best wishes- 
It is for ehierly gentiemen to ' bear no brother near,' 
and cannot become our disease for more years 
than we may [lerhaps number, 1 wish you to be 
out before Easlern subjects are again before the 
public." 

Lbtteh 17a. TO Hit. MURRAY. 

■< March 13. 1B14. 

" I have not time to read the whole MS. |, but 
what I have seen seems very well wriyen (both prose 
and verse), and, diough I am and can be no judge (at 
least a fair one on this subject), containing nothing 
which you ouffht to hesitate publishing upon mp 
account. If the author is not Dr. Swsbg himself, I 
think it a pity, on his own account, that he should 

* He was not yet bwote, it appearSf (hit tbe ananymoua 
iDBDuscript sent (o Mm b; his publisher was from the pen of 
Mr. Knight. 

f The manuscript of a long grave satire, enlitted " Anti- 
Byron," which had been sent ta Mr. Murray, and by him for- 
WBiiled to Lord Byron, with a request .— . not meant, 1 beliere, 
seriously — that he would give bi'a apiaioa as lo the propriety 
of publishing it. 
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dedicate it to his subscribers; nor can I perceive 
what Dr. Busby has to do with the matter except as 
a translator of Lucretius, for whose doctrines he u 
surely not responsible. 1 tell you openly, and really 
most sbcerely, that, if published at all, there is no 
earthly reason why you should not; on the con- 
trary, I should receive it as the greatest corapliroent 
t/oa could pay to your good opinion of ray candour, 
to print and circulate that or any other work, attack- 
ing me in a manly manner, and without any malicious 
intention, from which, as far as I have seen, I mutt 



I 



" He is wrong in one thing — / am no athnst; 
but if he thinks I have published principles tending 
to such opinions, he has a perfect right to controvert 
them. Pray publish it ; I shall never forgive myself 
if I think that I have prevented you. 

" Make my compliments to the author, and tell 
him I wish him success : his verse is very deserving 
of it ; and I shall be the last person to suspect his 
motives. Yours, ic. 

" P. S. If ^ou do not publish it, some one else will. 
You cannot suppose me so narrow-minded as to 
shrink from discus^iuo. I repeat once for all, that I 
think it a good poem (as far as 1 have redde) ; and 
that is the only point you should consider. How odd 
that eight linet should have given birth, I really think, 
to agki lAousaiui, including all that has been said, 
and will be on the subject 1 " 
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Lcma 173. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Aprils. IBM, 

" All these news arc very fine ; but nevertheless 
1 want my booka, if yoii ean find, or cause them to 
be tbund for me, — if only to lend them to Napoleon, 
in " the Island of Elba," during his retirement. I 
also (if convenient, and you have no party with you,) 
should be glad to speak with you, for a few minutes, 
thia evening, as I have had a letter from Mr. Moore, 
and wish to ask you, as the best judge, of the best 
time for him to publish the work he has composed. 
I need not say, that I have his success much at heart ; 
not only because he is my friend, but something 
much better — a man of great talent, of which he is 
less sensible than I believe any even of his enemies. 
If you can so far oblige me as to step down, do so ; 
and if you are otherwise occupied, say nothing about 
it. I shall find you at home in the course of next 
week. 

" P. S. I see Sotheby's Tragedies advertised. 
The Death of Darnley is a famous subject — one of 
the best, I should think, for the drama. Pray let 
me have a copy when ready. 

" Mrs. Leigh was very much pleased with her 
books, and desired me to thank you ; she means, I 
believe, to write to you her acknowledgments." 

LirriE 174. TO MR. MOORE, 

" 2. Albany, April 9. 1814. 

" Viscount Althorp is about to be married, and I 
have gotten his spacious bachelor apartments in 



Albany, to which you will, I hope, address a speedy 
answer to this mine epistle. 

" I am but just returned to town, from which you 
may infer that I have been out of it; and I hate 
been boxing, for exercise, with Jackson for this last 
month daily. 1 have also been drinking, and, on one 
occasion, with three otlier friends at the Cocoa Tree, 
from Bix till four, yea, unto five in the matin. We 
ckreted and champagned till two — then supped, 
and finished with a kind of regeocy punch composed 
of madeira, brandy, and great .tea, no rmi wat^r 
being admitted therein. There was a night for 
you I without once quitting the table, except to 
ambulate home, which I did alone, and in utter con- 
tempt of a hackney-coach and my owii vis, both of 
which were deemed necessary for our conveyance. 
And BO, — I am very well, and they say it will hurt 
my constitution. 

" 1 have also, more or less, been breaking a few 
of the favourite commandments ; but 1 mean to pull 
up and marry, if any one will have me. In the meai! 
time, the other day I nearly killed myself with a 
collar of brawn, which I swallowed for supper, and 
indigested for I don't know how long : but that is by 
the by. All this gourmandise was in honour of 
Lent ; for I am forbidden meat all the rest of the 
year, but it is strictly enjoined me during your 
solemn fast. I have been, and am, in very tolerable 
love ; but of that hereafter as it may be. 

" My dear Moore, say what you will in your pre- 
fece ; and quiz any thing or any body, — me if you 
like it. Oons I dost thou think me of the old, or 
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rather elderly, school? If one can't jest with one's 
friends, with whom can w b f u ? You have 

nothing to fear from * h m I h not seen, 

beingout of town when 1 did H will be very 
correct, smooth, and all h t, b I d bt whether 
there will be any ' grac b j I h ach of art ; ' 

— and, whether there is h 1 g will you be 
so d — d modest ? As for Jeffrey, it is a very hand- 
some thing of him to speak well of an old antagonist, 

— and what a mean mind dared not do. Any one 
will revoke praise ; but — were it not partly my 
own case — I should say that very few have strength 
of mind to unsay their censure, or tuUow it up with 
praise of other things. 

" What think you of the review of Levis f It beatg 
the Bag and my band-grenade hollow, as an invec- 
tive, and liath thrown the Court into hysterics, as 
I hear from very good authority. Have you heard 

" No more rhyme for — or rather, yrom — me. I 
have taken my leave of that stage, and henceforth 
will mountebank it no longer. I have had my day, 
and there's an end. The utmost I expect, or even 
wish, is to have it said in the Eiographia Britannica, 
that I might perhaps have been a poet, had I gone 
on and amended. My great comfort is, that the 
temporary celebrity I have wrung from the world 
has been in the very teeth of all opinions and pre- 
judices. I have flattered no ruling powers ; I have 
never concealed a single thought that tempted me. 
They can't say I have truckled to the times, nor to 
popular topics, (as Johnson, or somebody, said of 
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Cleveland,) and whatever I have gained has been at 

the expenditure of as much personal favoui" as pot- 
sible ; ibr I do beheve never was a bard more un- 
popular, quoad homo, than mygelf. And nov I have 
done; — ' ludite nunc alios.' Every body may be 
d — d, as they seem fond of it, and resolve to etickle 
lustily for endless brimstone. 

" Oh — by the by, I had nearly forgot. There is 
a long poem, an ' Anti-Byron,' coming out, to prove 
that I have formed a conspiracy to overthrow, by 
rAyme, all religion and government, and have abeady 
made great progresg I It is not very scurrilous, but 
serious and ethereal. I never felt myself important, 
till 1 saw and heard of my being such a little Voltaire 
Bs to induce such a production. Murray would not 
publish it, for which he was a fool, and so 1 told 
him; but some one else will, doubtless. 'Some- 
thing too much of this.' 

" Your French sclieme is good, but let it be 
Italian ; all the Angles will be at Paris. Let it be 
Rome, Milan, Naples, Florence, Turin, Venice, or 
Switzerland, and ' egad 1 ' (as Bayes saith,) I will 
connubiate and join you; and we will write a new 
' Inferno' in our Paradise. Pray think of this — and 
I will really buy a wife and a ring, and say the cere- 
mony, and settle near you in a summer-house upon 
the Arno, or the Po, or the Adriatic. 

" Ah I my poor little pagod, Napoleon, has walked 
off his pedestal. He has abdicated, they say. This 
would draw molten brass from the eyes of Zatanai. 
What ! ' kiss the ground before young Malcolm's 
feet, and then be baited by the rabble's curse ! ' I 



cannot bear such a crouching catastrophe. I must 
Eticb to Sylla, for my modern favourites doa't do, — 
their resignations are of a different kind. All health 
and prosperity, my dear Moore. Escuse this lengthy 
letter. Ever, &c. 

" P, S. The Quarrerly quotes you frequently in 
an article on America ; and every body I know asks 
perpetuaDy afler you and yours. When will you 
answer them in person? " 

He did not long persevere in his resolution against 
writing, as will be seen from the following notes to 
his publisher. 

TO MR, MURRAY. 

« April 10. IBH. 

" 1 have written an Ode on the fall of Napoleon, 
which, if you like, I will copy out, and make you a 
present of. Mr. Merivale has seen part of it, and 
likes it. You may show it to Mr. Giffbrd, and print 
it, or not, as you please — it is of no consequence. 
It contains nothing in his favour, and no allusion 
whatever to our own government or the Bourbons. 
Yours, *c. 

" P.S. It is in the measure of my stanzas at the 
end of Childe Harold, which were much liked, be- 
ginning ' And thou art dead,' &c, &c. There are 
ten stanzas of it — ninety lines in all." 

TO MR. MURRAY. 

" April 11, IBM. 

" I enclose you a lettetet from Mrs. Leigh, 

" It will be best not to put my name to our Ode; 



fr 
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but j'ou ma}' say as openly as you like that it Is mine, 
and I can inscribe it to Mr. Hobhouee, from the 
author, which will mark it sufficiently. After the 
resolution of not publishing, though it is a thing oi 
little length and less consequence, it will be better 
altogether that it is anonymous ; but we will incor- 
porate it in the tirEt tome of ours that you find time 
or the wish to publish. Yours olway, B. 

" P. S. I hope you got a note of alterations, sent 
this matin ? 

" P. S. Oh my books I my books 1 will you never 
find my books? 

" Alter ' jxMnt spell ' to ' qmchening spell ; ' the 
first (as Polonius says) ' is a vile phrase,' and meana 
nothing, besides being common-place and Roaa- 
MatHda-ish." 

TO MR. MURRAY. 

" April 12. 1814. 

" I send you a few notes and trifling alterations, 
and an additional motto from Gibbon, which you 
will find singnlaTfi/ apprcpriale. A ' Good-natured 
Friend' tells me there is a most scurrilous attack on 
tM in the Anti-jacobin Review, which you have not 
sent Send it, as I am in that state of languor 
which will derive benefit iron) getting into a passion. 
Ever," &C. 

Lenitt 175. TO MR. MOORE. 

" Albany, April 20. 1814. 

" I am very glad to hear that you are to be tran- 
aient from Mayfield so very soon, and was taken in 
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by the first part of your letter." Indeed, for aught 
1 know, you may be treating me, as Slipslop says, 
with ' ironing ' even now. J shall say nothing of 
the sliock, which had nothiog of kunmir in it j as I 
am apt to take even a critic, and still more a friend, 
at his word, and never to doubt that I have been 
writing cursed nonsense, if they say so. There was 
a mental reservation in my pact with the public -|-, 
in hehaHi ai anorofmes ; and, even had there not, the 
provocation was such as to make it physically impos- 
sible to pass over this damnable epoch of triumphant 
tameness. 'Tis a cursed business ; and, after all, I 
shall think liigher of rhyme and reason, and very 
humbly of your heroic people, till — Elba becomes a 

* T hnd begun my l^ttfr in the following manner: — 
" Have you seen ihe ' Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte?' — I 
suspetl it to be cither F— g— d's or Roaa Matilda's. Those 
npid and masterly portraits of all the tyrants that preceded 
Napoleon have a vigour in them v-hicb would incHne nue to 
say that Itoaa Matilda la the petsoo — but then, on tlio other 
hand, that ponerful giasp of bistory," &c. &c. After a little 
more of this morfc parallel, the letter went on thus ; — '■ I 
should like to know what you think of the matter? — Some 
friend* of mine here uitf insist that it is the work of the author 
of Childe Harold, — but then they are not so well read in 
P— g—d and Rosa Matilda as I am ; and, besides, they seem 
to forget that you promised, about a monih or two ago, not to 
write any more for years. Seriously," &C. ^c. 

I quote (his foolish banter merely to show how safely, even an 
hit most sensitive points, one might venture to jest wiih him. 

t We find D'Argenson thus enrouraging Voltaire to break 
a umilar vow : — " Continue to write without fear for five-and- 
e poetry, notwithstanding your 
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volcano, and sends bim out again. I can't think it I 

" My departure for the Continent depends, in some 
measure, on the iMContinent. I have two country 
invitations at home, and don't know what to say or 
do. In the mean time, I have bought a macaw 
and a parrot, and have got up my books ; and I box 
BCiI fence daily, and go out very little. 

" At tills present writing, Louis the Gouty is 
wheeling in triumph into Piccadilly, in all the pomp 
and rabblement of royalty. I had an offer of seats 
to see them pass ; but, as I have seen a Sultan going 
to mosque, and been at ^Mreception of an ambassador, 
tlie most Christian King * hath no attractions for me:' 
— though in some coming year of the Hegira, I should 
not dislike to see tlie place where he had reigned) 
shortly after the second revolution, and a happy sove- 
reignty of two months, the last six weeks being civil 
war. 

" Pray write, and deem me ever," &c 

LETTia 176. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" April 21. 1B14. 

" Many thanks with the letters which I return. 
You know 1 am a jacobin, and could not wear whitCi 
nor see the installation of Louis the Gouty. 

" This is sad news, and very hard upon the 
sufferers at any, but more at sufh a time — I 
the Bayonnc sortie. 

" You should urge Moore to come ovi. 

" P. S. I want Moreri to purchase for good and aU. 
I have a Bayle, but want Moreri too. 




" p. S. Perry hath a piece of compliment to-day ; 
but I think the name might have been as well omit- 
ted. No matter ; they can but throw the old story 
of inconsistency in my teeth — let them, — I mean, 
as to not publishing. However, ftow I will keep my 
word. Nothing but the occasion, which was pAysi- 
callif irresistible, made me swerve ; and I thought an 
anonyme within my pact with the public. It ia the 
only thing 1 have or shall set about." 



■ LiTTCft 177. TO MR. MURRAY. 

., " April S5. 1BI4. 

" Let Mr. Gilford have the letter and retuir -t at 
his leisure. I would have offered it, had I thought 
that he liked things of the kind. 

" Do you want the last page immediately f I have 
doubts about the lines being worth printing ; at any 
rate, I must see them again and alter some passages, 
before they go forth in any shape into the ocean of 
circulation; — a very conceited phrase, by the by: 
well then — cAanwe/ of publication will do. 

" ' I am not i' the vein,' or I could knock off a 
stanza or three for the Ode, that might answer the 
purpose better. ' At all events, I mitit see the tines 

* Mr. IMurraj bad requested of liini to make some additions 
to the Ode, so a« to save the itamp duty imposed upon pub- 
licadoiu Dot exceedingaungle sheet] and be afUrwaids added, 

being but eleven. There were also ihn« more etania*, whici 
he never prinled, but which, for the just tribute Ibcy contain to 
Washington, are worthy of being preserved i — 
F 2 



again Jirst, as there be two I have altered in i 
mind's manuscript already. Has any one seen 
judged of them? that is tlie criterion by whidi 
will abide — only give me a/air report, and ' nothi 
s I will in that case do aomething el 
" Ever,"&( 
" I want Moreri, and an Alltentjeas." 



" There wus o day — there was an hour, 
While eanh vbs Gaul's _ Gaul Ihiae 
When Ihat immeasurable power 
. Unsated lo resign 
Had been an oel of purer fame 
Than gathers round Marengo's name 

And gilded thy decline, 
Through the long twilight of all time, 

" But Ihou, forsooth, mu! 
And don the purple ^ 



along, 



Duldw 



Remembrance from thy breast 
Where is that faded garment ? where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear. 



Are all thy playthings snatch'd away? 

Where may the wearied eye repose 

Wh.,,|,.i.|,ooli„g„.,, 
Where neither guiliy glory glows. 

Nor despicable sUte? 
Yes — one — the first — the last — the best — 
The Cincinnatus of tlie West, 

Whom enty dared not hale, 
Bequtathed the name of Washington, 
To moke man hluiJi Uiere was but One < ". 




S. TO MH. MURRAY. 

" April ee. ISI4. 
I have been thinking that it might be as well to 
publish no more of the Ode separately, but incor- 
porate it with any of the other things, and include 
the smaller poem too (in that case) — which I must 
previously correct, nevertheless. I can't, for the 
head of me, add a line worth scribbling; my ' vein' 
is quite gone, and my present occupations are of tlie 
gymnastic order — boxing and fencing — and my 
principal conversation is with my macaw and Bayle. 
I want my Moreri, and 1 want Athenieus. 

" P. S. I hope you sent back that poetical packet 
to the address which I forwarded to you on Sunday: 
if not, pray do; or 1 shall Jiave the autbor screaming; 
after his Epic." 

LiiT» 179. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" I have no guess at your author, — but it is a 
noble poem", and worth a thousand odes of any- 
body's. I suppose I may keep this copy; — after 
reading it, I really regret having written my own. I 
say this very sincerely, albeit unused to think humbly 
of myself. 

"I don'tlikethe additional stanzas oi a/;, and tliey 
had better be left out. The fact is, I can't do any 

• A Poem by Mr. Strairord Canning, full of spirit and 
power, entitled " Buonaparte." In a subsequent note to 
Mr. Murray, Lord Byron says, — " I do not think less liighly 
of ' Buonaparte ' for knowing llie author. I was aware that 
he was a man of talent, but did not suspect him of p 
ait the family talents in such perfecdou." 
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thing I am aakeii to do, liowever gladly I would; 
and at the end of a week my interesl in a composi- 
tion goes off. This will account to you for my doing 
no better for your ' Stamp Duty' postscript, 

" The S- R. is very civil — but what do they mean 
by Childe Harold resembling Marmion ? and the 
next two, Giaour and Bride, not resembling Scott? 
I certainly never intended to copy him ; but, if there 
be any copyism, it must be in the two poems, where 
the same versification is adopted. However, they 
exempt The Corsair from ali resemblance to any 
thing, though I rather wonder at his escape. 

" If ever I did any thing original, it was in Childe 
Harold, which / prefer to the other things always, 
after the first week. Yesterday I re-read English 
Jlards; — bating tlie malice, it is the 6ra<. 

" Ever,"S:c. 

A resolution was, about this lime, adopted by liim, 
whicli, however strange and precipitate it appearedi 
u knowledge of the previous state of his mind may 
enable us to account for satisfactorily. He had now, 
for two years, been drawing upon the admiration of 
tlie public with a rapidity and success which seemed 
to defy exhaustion, — having crowded, indeed, into 
that brief interval the materials of a lung life of fame. 
But admiration is a sort of impost from which most 
minds are but too willing to relieve themselves. The 
eye gr:iws weary of looking up to the same object of 
wonder, and begins to exchange, at last, the delight 
of observing its elevation for the less generous plea- 
sure of watching and speculating on its fall. The 
ttion of Lord Byron had already begun to ex- 
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perience some of these consequences of its own pro- 
longed and constantly renewed splendour. Even 
among that host of admirers wha would have been 
the last to find foolt, there were some not unwilling to 
repose from praise ; while they, wlio had been from 
the first reluctant eulogists, took advantage of tliese 
apparent symptoms of satiety to indulge in blame.'* 

• H was the fear of this sort of back-walcr current to wldeh 
BO rapLd a Hon of tame seemed liable, Uiut lud some e^en of his 
warmesi admirers, ignorant sit thcj were yei of the boundless- 
ness uf bis resources, U> tremble s lillle nt tlie frequeni^ of bis 
appearanrea btfore lie public In one of my own lelten to 
him, I find this apprehension Ihiis expressed ; — "If you did 
not write so well, — as the Royal wit oljscrved, — I abouid say 

The Fytbagoreans, ycni Icnow, were of opinion that the reason 
why we do not bear or heed the music of [he heavenly bodies 
is that they are always Boundiag in our ears ; and I fear that 
even ttie inSuence of your song may be diminished by falling 
upon the world's dull ear loo conslanlly." 

The opinion, however, which a great writer of our day (him- 
self one of the few to whom his remark replies) had the ge. 

lime when I^ord Byron was indulging in the fullest lavishinenl 
of his powers, must be regarded, after all, as the most judidoui 
and wise: — " But Ihey cater ill for tlie public," says Sir 
Walter Scott, " and give indifferent advicE to the poet, sup- 
posing him possessed of the highest qualities of his art, who 
do not advise him to labour ivbile the tdurel around his brows 
yet retains its freshness. Sketches from Lord Byron ore more 
valuable than finished pictures from others ; nor are we at all 
sure that any labour which he might bestow in revisal wouhl 

powerful originality which they exhilnl when flung rough 
from the hand of a nuister." — Biograjihici^ Memoitt, bg 
Sib W. Scott. 

F 4 
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The loud outcry raised, at the beginning of the 
present year, by his verses to the Princess Charlotte, 
had afforded a vent for much of this reserved Tenom ; 
and the tone of disparagement in which some of his 
assailants now BfTectod to speak of his poetry was, 
however absurd and conteniptibie in itself, precisely 
that sort of attack which was tlie most calculated to 
wound his, at once, proud and difHdent spirit. As 
long as tliey confiDed themselves to blackening hia 
moral and social character, so iar from offending, 
their libels rather fell in with his own shadowy 
style of self-portraiture, and gratified the strange 
inverted ambition that possessed him. But the 
slighting opinion which they ventured to express of 
hie genius, -~ seconded as it was hy that inward 
dijsfltiafaction with his own powers, which they 
whose standard of excellence is highest are always 
the surest to feel, — mortiiied and disturbed him; 
and, being the first sounds of ill augury that had 
come across his triumphal career, startled him, as 
we have seen, into serious doubts of its contiDuance. 

Had he been occupying himself, at the time, with 
any new task, that confidence in his own energies, 
which he never truly felt but wliDe in the actual 
exercise of them, would have enabled him to forget 
these humiliations of the moment in the glow and 
excitement of anticipated success. But he had just 
pledged himself to the world to take a long farewell 
of poesy, — had sealed up that only fountain from 
which his heart ever drew refreshment or strength, 
— and thus was left, idly and helplessly, to brood 
over the d^y taunts of his enemies, without the 
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power of avenging himself when they insulted hig 
person, and but too much disposed to agree with 
tliem when they made light of his genius, " I am 
afraid, (he says, in noticing these attacks in one of 
his letters,) what you call Irask is plagujly to the 
purpose, and very good sense into the bargain ; and, 
to tell the truth, for some little time past, I have 
been myself much of the same opinion." 

In this sensitive state of mind, — which he but ill 
disguised or relieved by an exterior of gay defiance 
or philosophic contempt, — we can hardly feel sur- 
prised that he should have, all at once, come to the 
resolution, not only of persevering in his determin- 
ation to write no more in future, but of purchasing 
back the whole of his past copyrights, and suppres- 
fing every page and line he had ever written. On 
his first mention of this design, Mr. Murray natu- 
rally doubted as to its seriousness ; but the arrival 
of the following letter, enclosing a draft for the 
umount of the copyrights, put his intentions beyond 
question. 

Lrttbi isa TO MR. MUHRAY. 

" 2. Albany, April 39. 1814. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I enclose a drafl for the money ; when paid, 
send the copyright. I release you fi-om the thousand 
pounds agreed on for The Giaour and Bride, and 
there 's an end. 

"If any accident occurs to me, you may do then 
as you please ; but, with the exception of two copies 
of eacli for yourself (m\y, I expect and request that 
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the advertisements be withtlrawn, and the remaining 
copies of oA destroyed; andany expense so incurred 
I will be glad to defray. 

'■ For bU this, it might be as well to assign some 
reason. I have none to give, except my own caprice, 
and I do not consider the circumstancee of conse- 
quence enough to require explanation. 

" In course, I need liardly assure you that they 
never shall be published witli my consent, directly, 
or indirectly, by any oUier person whatsoever, — that 
I am perfectly satisded, anil bave every reason so to 
be, with your conduct in all transactions between us 
as publisher and author. 

" It will give me great pleasure to preserve your 
acquaintance, and to consider you as my friend. 
Believe me very truly, and for much attention, 
" Your obliged and very obedient servant, 

" P. S. I do not think that I have overdrawn at 
Hammersley's ; but if t/ial be the case, I can draw 
for the superflux on Hoare's. The drafl is 5l. short, 
but that I will make up. On payment — not before 
— return the copyright papers."' 

In such a conjuncture, an appeal to hia good 
id considerateness was, as Mr. Murray well 
judged, his best resource ; and the following prompt 
■^ply, will show how easily, and at once, it suc- 
ceeded. 




? LORD BYBoy, 



Lirm ISI. TO MR. MURRAY. 



" May 1, 



"Dear Sir, 

" If your present note is serious, and it really 
would be iDconvenient, tliere is an end of the 
matter ; tear my draft, and go on as usual : in that 
case, we will recur to our former basis. That /was 
perfectly serious., in wishing to suppress all future 
publication, ia true ; but certainly not to interfere 
with tjie convenience of others, and more particu- 
larly your own. Some day, I will tell you the 
reason of this apparently strange resolution. At 
present, it may be enough to say that I recall it at 
your suggestion ; and as it appears to have annoyed 
you, I lose no time in saying so. 

" Yours truly. 



1 



During my stay in town this year, we were almost 
daily together; and it is in no spirit of flattery to the 
dea<l I say, that the more intimately I became ac- 
quainted with his disposition and character, the more 
warmly I felt disposed to take an interest in every 
thing that concerned him. Not that, in the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded me of observing more closely 
his defects, I did not discover much to lament, and 
rot a little to condemn. But there was still, in the 
neighbourhood of even his worst iaults, some atoning 
good quality, which was always sure, if brought 
kindly and wit!) management into play, to neutralise 
their ill effects. The very frankness, indeed, » 



which he a' 



red bis 



seemed to imply a confi- 
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dence in his own power of redeeming them, — a 
consciousness that he could afford to be sincere. 
There was also, in such entire unreserve, a pledge 
that nothing worse remained behind ; and the same 
quality that laid open the blemishes of his nature 
gave security for its honesty. '' The cleanness and 
purity of one's mind," says Pope, " is never better 
proved than in discovering its own faults, at first 
view ; as when a stream shows the dirt at its bottom, 
it shows also the transparency of the water." 

The theatre was, at this time, his favourite place 
of resort. We have seen how enthusiastically he 
expresses himself on the subject of Mr. Kean's 
acting, and it was frequently my good fortune, 
during this season, to share in his enjojrment of it, 
-^ the orchestra being, more than once, the place 
where, for a nearer view of the actor's countenance, 
we took our station. For Kean's benefit, on the 
25th of May, a large party had been made by Lady 
J * *, to which we both belonged ; but Lord Byron 
having also taken a box for the occasion, so anxious 
was he to enjoy the representation uninterrupted, 
that, by rather an unsocial arrangement, only him- 
self and I occupied his box during the play, while 
every other in the house was crowded almost to suf- 
focation; nor did we join the remainder of our 
friends till supper. Between the two parties, how- 
ever, Mr. Kean had no reason to complain of a want 
of homage to his talents ; as Lord J * *, on that 
occasion, presented him with a hundred pound share 
in the theatre; while Lord Byron sent him, next day, 
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the sum of fifty guineas* ; and, not long after, on 
seeing him act some of his favourite parts, made him 
presents of a handsome snuff-box. and a costiy Turk- 
ish Gword. 

Such effect had the passionate energy of Eean's 
acting on hia mind, that, once, in seeing him play 
Sir Giles Overreach, he was so afFectcd as to be 
seized with a sort of convulsive fit ; and we shall 
find him, some years after, in Italy, when the repre- 
seatation of Alfieri's tragedy of Mirra !iad agitated 
him in the same violent manner, comparing the two 
instances as the only ones in his life when " any 
thing under reality " had been able to move him so 
powerfully. 

The following are a few of the notes which I re- 
ceived from him during this visit to town. 



* To such lengths did he, U this time, carry his ei 
for Kean, that when Miss O'Neil soon alter appeared, and, by 
ber matchless repreaenlaCion of feminine tenderness, attracted 
all eyes and hearta, he was not only a little jealous of her repu- 
ladon, as interfering with tbat of his favouiite, but, in order to 
guard himself against the risk of becoming a convert, refused 
to go to see her act. I eudeaioured sometimes la (lersuadc 

answer was, (punning upon Shakspeare's word, " onanealed,") 
" No — I'm resolved to continue un-Onated.- 

To the great queen of all sclresaca, howeter, it will be seen, 
Jf the following extract from one of his journals, be rendered 

" Of actors, Cooke was the most natural, Kemble the most 
lupematural, — Kean the medium between the two. But 
Mrs. Siddons was worth them all put together." — Detached 
TkougMi. 



I 



TO MR. MOOHE. 

" May 4. 1814. 

" Last nighl «■« supp'd at R fe's board, ic. ■ 

" I wish people wodd not shirk Uieir dinnert — 
ought it not to have been a dinner ?f — and that 
d — d anchovy sandwich 1 

" That plaguy voice of yours made nie seotimen- 
lal, and almost fall tn love with a girl who was re- 
commending herself, during your song, by Hating 
music. But the song is past, and my passion can 
wait, till the purelle is more harmonious. 

" Do you go to Lady Jersey's to-night? It is a 
large party, and you won't be bored into ' softening 
rocks," and all that. Othello is to-morrow and 
Saturday too. Which day shall we go ? when shall 
I see yoii ? If you call, let it be at^er three, and aa 
near four as you please. 

" Ever," &c. 

TO MR. MOORE. 

" May 4. IS14. 
" Dear Tom, 

'■ Thou hast asked me for a song, and I enclose 
you an experiment, which has cost me something 

• An epigram here followed, which, aa founded on B scrip- 
tural alluHon, I thought it better to omit. 

+ We had been incited bj Lord R. to dine after the play,— 
an arrangement which, from its novelty, delighted Lord Byron 
exceedingly. The dinner, however, afterwards dwindled into 
■ mere supper, and tliis change was long a BUlgect of jocular 




I 
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more Cliiin trouble, and is, therefore, leas likely to 
be worth jour taking any Jn jour proposed set- 
ting.* Now, if it be 80, throw it into the fire with- 
aat phrase. 

" Ever yours, 

" Byron. 



I speak not, I trace not, T breathe not thy name, 
There » grief in the sound, there ia guilt in the fame ; 
Bui the tear which now bums on my cheek may impart 
The deep thoughts Ihai dwell in that silence of heart. 



Too brief for 



long for our peac 
will bre^ Jromm 



foranke, if thou will ; - 



Oh! thine be the glad 

Fo^ive me, adiwed oti 

But the heart nhich is ihinfi shall ei 

And nun shall not break, it — wliatt^ver ihou mayst 

" And sWrn to the haughty, but humble to thee, 
This soul, in its bilteicn blacknes*, shiill b« ; 

With thee by mj side, than with worlds at Dur feel 

" One sigb of thy sorrow, one look of Ihy lore. 
Shall Cum mc at Hx, shall mard or repniFe ; 
And the heartless may wonder al all 1 ndga — 
Tliy lip shall reply, c 



w 
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TO MR. MOORE. 

" Will you and Rogers come to my box at Covent, 
then? I shall be there, and none eise — or I won't 
be there, if you twain would like to go without me. 
You will not get bo good a place hustling among the 
publican boxers, with damnable apprentices (sixieet 
high) on a back row. Will you both oblige me and 
come, — or one — or neither — or, what you will? 

" P. S. An' you will, I will call for you at half- 
past six, or any time of your own dial." 

TO MR. MOORE. 

" I have gotten a bos for Othello to-night, and 
send the ticket for your friends the E — fea. I 
seriously recommend to you to recommend to them 
to go for half an hour, if only to see the third act — 
they will not easily have another opportunity. We 
— at least, I — cannot be there, so there will be no 
one in their way. Will you give or send it to 
them ? it will come with a better grace from you 
than me, 

"I am in no good plight, but will dine at * • 's 
with you, if I can. There is music and Covent-g. 

Will you go, at all events, to my box there after- 
wards, to see BLd^huiota young 16* in the 'Chfld of 
Nature ? ' " 
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TO MR. MOORE. 



Was not lago perfection? particularly the last 
look, I wag chse to Iiim (in the orchestra), and 
never saw an English countenance half so exprea- 



" I am acquainted with no immaterial sensuality 
so delightful as good acting ; and, as it is fitting 
there should be good plays, now and then, besides 
Shakspeare's, I wish you or Campbell would write 
one: — the rest of < us youth' have not heart 
enough. 

" You were cut up in the Champion — is it not so ? 
this day so am I —^ even to shocking the editor. The 
critic writes well ; and as, at present, poesy is not 
my passion predominant, and my snake of Aaron has 
swallowed up all the other serpents, J don't feel frac- 
tious. 1 send you the paper, which I mean to take 
in for the future. We go to M.'s together. Perhaps 
I shall see you before, but don't let me bore yi 



>* you, r 



" Ever, as now, truly and affectionately," &e. 

■ TO MR. MOORE. 

" " Maj5. 1B14. 

" Do you go to the Lady Cahir's this even? If 
you do — and whenever we are bound to the same 
foUies — let us embark in the same ' Shippe of 
Fooles." I have been up till five, and up at nine ; 
and feel heavy with only winking for the laat three 
or four nights. 
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" I lost my party and place at supper trying to 
keep out of the way of • • • •. I would have gone 
away altogether, but that would have appeared a 
worse affectation than t'other. You are of course 
engaged to dinner, or we may go quietly together to 
my box at Covent Garden, and afterwards to this 
assemblage. Wliy did you go away so soon ? 

" Ever, &c 

" P. S. Ought 7u>t R ■ * "fe's supper to have been 
a dinner? Jackson is here, and I must fatigue my- 
self into spirits," 

TO MR. MOOltE. 

" May 18. 1814. 

" Thanks — and punctuality. What has passed at 

* • • 's House? I suppose that /am to know, and 
' pars fui' of the conference. I regret that your 

• * • *s will detain you so late, but I suppose you 
will be at Lady Jersey's. I am going earlier with 
Hobhouse. You recollect that to-morrow we sup and 
see Kean, 

" P. S. Two to-morrow is die hour of pugihsm." 

The supper, to which he here looks forward, took 
place at Watier's, of which club he had lately become 
a member ; and, as it may convey some idea of his 
irregular mode of diet, and thus account, in part, for 
the frequent derangement of his health, I shall here 
attempt, from recollection, a description of his supper 
on this occasion. We were to have been joined by 
Lord R • •, who however did not arrive, and the 
"irtj accordingly consisted but of ourselves. Having 
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' LOKD BSROS. 



taken upon me to order the repast, and knowing tliat 
Lord Byron, for the last two days, had done nothing 
towards sustenance, beyond eating a few biscuits and 
(to appease appetite) chewing mastic, I desired that 
we should have a good supply of, at least, two kinds 
of fish. My companion, however, confined himself 
to lobsters, and of these finished two or three, to bis 
own share, — interposing, sometimes, a small liqueur- 
glass of strong white brandy, sometimes a tumbler of 
very hot water, and then pure brandy again, to the 
amount of near half a dozen small glasses of the 
latter, without which, alternately with the hot water, 
he appeared to think the lobster could not be di- 
gested. After tliis, we had claret, of which having 
despatched two bottles between us, at about four 
o'clock in the morning we parted. 

As Pope has thought his " delicious lobster-nights" 
worth commemorating, these particulars of one in 
which Lord Byron was concerned may also have 



Among other nights of the same description which 
I had the happiness of passing with him, 1 remember 
once, in returning home from some assembly at rather 
a late hour, we saw lights in the windows of his old 
haunt Stevens's, in Bond Street, and agreed to stop 
there and sup. On entering, we found an old friend 
of his, Sir G • ■ W* •, who joined our party, and 
the lobsters and brandy and water being put in re- 
quisition, it was (as usual on such occasions) broad 
flaylight before we separated. 
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TO MR. MOORE. 



" May 23. IS14. 

" I must send you the Java government gazette 
of July 3d, 1813, juEt sent to me by Murray. Only 
think of our (for it is you and I) settiDg paper war- 
riors in array in the Indian seas. Docs cot this 
sound like fame — something almost like posterity f 
It is something to have scribblers squabbling about 
us 5000 miles off, while we are agreeing so well at 
iiome. Bring it with you in your pocket ; — it will 
make you laugh, a£ it hath me. Ever yours, 

"B. 

" P. S. Oh the anecdote I " • • • 



To the circumstance mentioned in tliis letter he 
recurs more than once in the Journals which he kept 
abroad ; as thus, in a passage of his " Detached 
Thoughts," — where it will be perceived tliat, by a 
trifling lapse of memory, he represents himself as 
having produced this gazette, for the first time, on 
our way to dinner. 

" In the year 1811, as Moore and I were going to 
dine with Lord Grey in Portman Square, I [luUed 
out a ' Java Gazette' (which Murray had sent to 
me), in which there was a controversy on our respect- 
ive merits as poets. It was amusing enough that 
we should be proceeding peaceably to the same table 
while they were squabbling about us in the Indian 
seas (to be sure the paper was dated six months 
before), and filling columns with Batavian criticism. 
But this is fame, I presume." 



The following poem, written about this time, and, 
apparently, for the purpose of being recited at the 
Caledonian Meeting, I insert principally on account 
of the warm feeling which it breathes towards Scot- 
land and her sons : — 

" Who halli not glow'd above the page where Fame 
Hath fix'd high Cnledon's unconguer'd name ; 
The mountain-land which spumed the Roman chain, 
And baffled back the Her^-crested Dane, 
Whose bright clfljroore and hardihood of hand 
Ko foe could tome — no lyiant could command. 

■< That Tace is gone — but Etill theii children breathe, 
And E'ofy CToiraa them with redoubled wreath : 
O'er God and Saxon mingling banners shine, 
And, England ! add their stubborn strength to thine. 
The blood which flow'd with WaUace flows as bee. 
But DOW *tis only shed for fame and thee [ 
Oh ! puss not bj the Northen 



! support 



□rldhi 






« The humbler ranks, the lowly brave, who bled 
While cheerly following where the mighty led — 
Who sleep beneath the undistinguished sod 
Where happier comrades in their triumph trod. 
To us bequeath — 'tis all their fate allows — 
The sirelesa offspring and the lonely spouse; 

I She on high Atbyn'a dusky hills may raise 
The tearful eye in melancholy gaze. 
Or view, while shadowy auguries disclose 
The Highland seer's anticipated woes. 
The bleeding phantom of each martial form 
in the cloud, or darkling ir 



While sad, s 
The! 



sohtary st 



ong — 



" 'Ti> Heaven — not man — must ehaim amiy i 
Which bunts when Nature'^ fttlings nevily fli 
Tet tendetneES and time may cob the tear 
Of half iu bittemeeB for one so dcai : 
A nation'i gratitude percliancB may apread 
A tboroleas pillow for Ilie widou'd head ; 
May lighten well her hean^a loalenuit care, 
And wean from penury the eoldiet'a heir." 



TO MR. MOORE. 



I 



* 



" May 31. IBH. 

' As I ghalt probably not see you here to-day, I 
write to request that, if not inconvenient to yourself, 
will stay in town till Sunday ; if not to gratify 
we, yet to please a great many othtrs who mil be 
very sorry to lose you. As tor mjselt I can only 
repeat that I wish you would eitlier remain a long 
time with us, or npt come at all for these snatches 
of society make the subsequent sepj.ratons bitterer 
than ever. 

" I believe you tliink that 1 1 ave not been quite 
fair with that Alpha anil Omega of beauty At. with 
whom you would willingly have united me But if 
you consider what her sister said on the subject, you 
will less wonder that my pride should have taken Uie 
alarm ; particularly as nothing but the every-day 
flirtation of every-day people ever occurred between 
your heroine and myself. Had Lady * • appeared 
to wish it — or even not to oppose it — I would 
have gone on, and very possibly married (that is, if 
the other had been equally accordant) with the same 
indifference which lias frozen over the ' Black Sea' 
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of almost all my passions. It is that very indifier- 
eoce which makes me »o uncertain and apparently 
capricious. It is not eagerness of new pursuits, but 
that nothing impresses me aulficientjy ia^x ; neither 
do I feel disgusted, but simply indifferent to almost 
all excitements. The proof of this is, that obstacles, 
the slightest even, sli^ me. This can hardly be 
timidity, for I have done some impudent things too, 
in my time ; and in almost all cases, opposition is a 
stimulus. In mine, it is not; if a straw were in my 
way, I could not stoop to pick it up, 

" I have sent this long tirade, because I would not 
have you suppose that I have been trifling designedly 
with you or others. If you think so, in the name of 
St, Hubert (the patron of antlers and hunters) let me 
be married out of hand — I don't care to whom, so 
it amuses any body else, and don't interfere with me 
much in the daytime. Ever," &c. 

Lectib 184. TO MR. MOORE. 
I <■ June 14. 1814. 

" I could be very sentimental now, but I won't, 
Tlie truth is, that I have been all my life trying to 
hardon my heart, and have not yet quite succeeded 
— though there are great hopes — and you do not 
know how it sunk with your departure. What adds 
to my regret is having seen so little of you during 
your slay in this crowded desert, where one ought 
to be able to bear thirst like a camel, — the springs 
Ue so few, and most of them so muddy. 

" The newspapers will tell you all that is to he 
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told of emperors, &c* They have dined, and 
supped, and shown their flat feces in all thorough- 
fares, and several saloons. Their imiforms are very 
becoming, but rather short in the skirts ; and their 

* In a few days after this, he sent me a long rhyming 
epbtle full of jokes and pleasantries upon every t&ing and 
every one around him, of which the following are the only 
parts producible : — 

" * What say If ' — not a syllable further in prose ; 

I'm your man * of all measures,* dear Tom, — so, here goes! 
Here goes, for a swim on the stream of old lime, 
On those buoyant supporters the bladders of rhyme. 
If our weight breaks them down, and we sink in the flood, 
We are smother'd, at least, in respectable mud. 
Where the divers of bathos lie drown'd in a heap, 
And S * * 's last paean has pillow*d his sleep ; — ^ 
That ' felo de se * who, half drunk with his malmsey, 
Walk*d out of his depth and was lost in a cahn sea. 
Singing * Glory to God ' in a spick-and-span stanza. 
The like (since Tom Stemhold was choked) never man saw 

** The papers have told you, no doubt, of the fusses, 

The fgtes, and the gapings to get at these Russes, — 

Of his Migesty*s suite, up from coachman to Hetman, — 

And what dignity decks the flat face of the great man. 

I saw him, last week, at two balls and a party, ~- 

For a prince, his demeanour was rather too hearty. 

Tou know, we are used to quite different graces, 
• •••••• 

The Czar's look, I own, was much brighter and brisker, 
But then he is sadly deficient in whisker ; 
And wore but a starless blue coat, and in kersey- 
mere breeches whisk'd round in a waltz with the J • •, 
Who, lovely as ever, seem'd just as delighted 
With majesty's presence as those she invited.** 
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is a catechism, for which and the 
answers I refer you to those who have heard it> 

" I think of leaving town for Newstead soon. If 
so, I shall not be remote Irom your recess, and 
(unless Mrs. M, detains you at home Over the 
caudle-cup and a new cradle,) we will meet. You 
shall come to me, or I to you, as you like it ; — but 
ineet we will. An invitation from Aston has reached 
mc, but I do not tliink I shall go. 1 have also heard 
of • • ■ — I should like to see her again, for I have 
not met her for years ; and though ' the light that 
ne'er can shine again' is set, I do not know that ■ one 
dear amUe like those of old' might not make me for 
a moment forget the ' dulness' of ' life's stream.' 

" I am going to R ■ • 's to-night — to one of those 
suppers which 'ought to be dinners.' I have hardly 
seen her, and never him, since you set out, I told 
you, you were the last link of that chain. As for 
• ", we have not syllabled one another's names since. 
The post wdl cot permit me to continue my scrawL 
More anon. 

" Ever, dear Moore, &c. 

" P. S. Keep the Journal " ; I care not what 
becomes of it ; and if it has amused you I am glad 
that I kept it. ' Lara' is finished, and I am copying 
him for my third vol., now collecting; — but no 
ttjxtTate publication." 



1 



TO MK. MURRAY. 

" June 14. 1814. 

" I return your packet of this morning. Have 
you heard that Bertrand has returned to Paris with 
the account of Napoleon's having lost his senses ? 
It 13 a report; but, if true, I must, like Mr. Fitzgerald 
and Jeremiah (of lameotable memory), lay claim to 
prophecy ; that is to say, of saying, tliat he aught to 
go out of his seoaea, in the penultimate stanza of b 
tertain Ode, — the which, having been pronounced 
nofuense by several profound critics, has a still 
further pretension, by its unintelligibility, to inspir- 
ation. Ever,"&c 

LiTTiii 185. TO MR. ROGERS. 

" June 19, 1814. 

" 1 am always obliged to trouble you with my 
awkwardnesses, and now I have a fresh one. Mr. 
W. ■ called on me several times, and I have missed 
the honour of making his acquaintance, which I 
regret, but which you, who know my desultory and 
uncertain habits, will not wonder at, and will, I am 
sure, attribute to any thing but a wish to offend a 
person who has shown me much kindness, and 
possesses character and talents entitled to general 
respect. My mornings are late, and passed in 
fencing and boxing, and a variety of most unpoetical 
i, very wholesome, &c., but would be very 
my friends, whom I am obliged to 
exclude during their operation. I never go out 

• Mr, WranghttiD. 
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till the evening, and I have not beea fortunate 
enough to meet Mr, W. at Lord Lansdowne's or 
Lord Jersey's, where I had hoped to pay him my 
respects. 

" 1 would have written to him, but a few words 
from you will go further than all tlie apolc^ettcal 
susquipedalities I could muster on the occasion. It 
is only to say that, williout intending it, I contrive 
to beliave very ill to every body, and am very sorry 
ibrit 
H " Ever, dear R^" &c. 

The following undated notes to Mr. Rogers must 
have been written about the same time ; — 



" Your non-attendance at Corinne'sisveryapropoj, 
as I was on the eve of sendbg you an excuse. I do 
not feel well enough to go there this evening, and 
have been obliged to despatch an apology. I believe 
I need not add one for not accepting Mr. Sheridan's 
invitation on Wednesday, which I fancy both you 
and I understood in the same sense: — with him the 
saying of Mirabcau, that ' words are things,' is not 
to be taken literally. 

" Ever," &c 

" I will call for you at a quarter before teoen, if 
that will suit you. I return you Sir Proteus •, and 
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shall merely add in return, as Johnson said of, and 
to, somehody or other, < Are we alive after all this 
censure?' 

" Believe me," &c* 

" Tuesday. 

<< Sheridan was yesterday, at first, too sober to 
remember your invitation, but in the dregs of the 
third bottle he fished up his memory. The Stael 
out-talked Whitbread, was ironed by Sheridan, con- 
founded Sir Humphry, and utterly perplexed your 
slave. The rest (great names in the red book, 
nevertheless,) were mere segments of the circle. 
Ma*mselle danced a Russ saraband with great vigour, 
grace, and expression. 

« Ever," &c 

TO MR. MURRAY. 

« June 21. 1814. 

" I suppose ' Lara' is gone to the devil, — which 
is no great matter, only let me know, that I may be 
saved the trouble of copying the rest, and put the 
first part into the fire. I really have no anxiety 
about it, and shall not be sorry to be saved the 
copying, which goes on very slowly, and may prove 
to you that you may speak oid — or I should be less 
sluggish. Yours," &c 

Letter 186. TO MR. ROGERS. 

« June 27. 1814. 

'< You could not have made me a more acceptable 
present than Jacqueline, — she is all grace, and soft* 



ness, and poetry ; there is so mucli of the last, that 
we do not feci the want of story, wliich is simple, 
yet etwugh. I wonder tliat you do not oflener 
uobend to more of the same kind. 1 have some 
sympathy with the sofier affections, though very 
little in my way, and no one can depict them 90 
truly and successfully as yourself. I have half a 
mind to pay you in kind, or rather Kwkind, for I 
have just ' supped full of horror' in two cantos of 
darkness and dismay. 

" Do you go to Lord Essex's to-night? if so, will 
you let me call for you at your own hour? I dined 
with Holland-house yesterday at Lord Cowper's ; my 
Lady very gracious, which she can be more than any 
one when she likes. I was not sorry to see them 
again, for I can't forget that they have been very- 
kind to me. Ever yours most truly, 

"Bn. 

" P. S. Is there any chance or possibility of 
making it up with Lord Carlisle, as I feel disposed 
to do any thing reasonable or unreasonable to effect 
it? I would before, but for the ' Courier,' and the 
possible misconstructions at such a time. Perpend, 
pronounce." 

On my return to London, for a short time, at the 
beginning of July, I found his poem of 'Lara,' which 
he had begun at the latter end of May, in the hands 
of the printer, and nearly ready for publication. He 
had, before I lefl town, repeated to me, as we were 
en our way to some evening party, the first one 
hundred and twenty lines of the poem, which he 
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had written the day before, — at the same time 
giving me a general aketch of the characters and 
the story. 

His short notes to Mr. Murray, during the printing 
of this wortc,are of the same impatient and whimsical 
character as those, of which I have already given 
specimens, in my account of his preceding publi- 
cations: but, as matter of more interest now presses 
upon us, 1 shall forbear from transcribing them at 
length. In one of them he says, " I have just cor- 
rected some or xhe most horrible blunders that ever 
crept intoa proof:" — in another, " I hope the next 
proof will be better ; this was one which would have 
consoled Job, if it had been of his ' enemy's book :' " 
— a third contains only the following words : " Dear 
sir, you demanded more battle — there it is. 

" Yours," &c. 

The two letters that immediately follow were ad- 
dressed to me, at this time, in town. 

Letteb IB7. TO MR. MOORE. 

" Julys. 1814. 

" I returned to town last night, and had some 
hopes of seeing you to-day, and would have called, — 
but I have been (though in exceeding distempered 
good health) a little head-achy with free living, as 
it is called, and am now at tlie freezing point of 
returning soberness. Of course, I should be sorry 
that our parallel lines did not deviate into intersec- 
tion before you return to the country, — after that 



same nonsuit'^, whereof the papers have told ue, — 
but, as you must be much occupied, I won't be af- 
fronted, should your time and business militate 
against our meeting. 

" Rogers and I have almost coalesced into a joint 
invasion of the public. Whether it will take place 
or not, I do not yet know, and I am afraid Jacqueline 
(which is very beautiful) will be in bad company. \ 
But in this case, the lady will not be the suiferer. 

" I am going to the sea, and then to Scotland ; and 
I have been doing nothing, — tlial is, no good, — 
and am very truly," &c 

Letteb tSS. TO MR. MOORE. 

" I suppose, by your non-appearance, that the 
philaaophy of my note, and the previous silence of 
the writer, have put or kept you in kumeur. Never 
mind — it is hardly worth while. 

" This day have I received information from my 
man of law of the noM — and never likely to be — 
performance of purchase by Mr, Claughton, of im- 
pecuniary memory. He don't know what to do, or 
when to pay ; and so all my hopes and worldly pro- 
jects and prospects are gone to the devil. He 
(the purchaser, and the devil too, for aught I care,) 
and I, and my legal advisers, are to meet to-morrow. 



\ 



• He nlludcs to an 


ction foe piracy brought by Mr, Power 


(the puliUsher of my 


musical works), to (he trial of nhich I 


had bwn summonsd » 




t Lord Byron aftci 


wards proposed that I should make a 


third m this pubticau 


n ; but the honour was a perilouB one, 


and I begged leave lo 


decliue it. 



the said purchaser having first taken special care to 
enquire ' whetlier I would meet him with temper ?' 
— Certainly. The question is this — I shall either 
have the estate back, which is as good as ruin, or I 
shall go on with him dawdling, which is rather 
worse. I have brought my pigs to a Mussulman 
market. If I had but a wife now, and children, of 
whose paternity I entertained doubts, I should be 
happy, or rather fortunate, as Candide or Scarmen- 
tado. In the mean time, if you don't come and see 
me, I shall think that Sam.'s bank is broke too ; and 
that you, having assets there, are despairing of more 
than a piastre in the pound for your dividend. 



I 



TO JIR. MURRAY. 

-• " July II. 1814. 

" You shall liave one of the pictures. I wish you 
to send the proof of' Lara' to Mr, Moore, 33. Bury 
Street, lo-nigkt, as he leaves town to-morrow, and 
wishes to see it before he goes* ; and I am also will- 
ing to have the benefit of his remarks. Yours," &c 

TO MK. MURRAY. 

" July la. 1814. 

" I think you will be satisfied even to repkHon 
with our northern friends f , and I won't deprive you 

" In a nole which I wrote to him, before siarting, next 
daj, I And the following : — "I got Lara nl Ihrce o'clock Ihis 
morning — read him before I slept, and waa enrairtured. I 
take Ihe proofs with me." 

t He here refers to on article in the number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, just then published (No. 45.), on The Conair 
Bride of Abjdos. 
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longer of what I think will give you pleasure ; for 
my own part, my modesty, or my vanity, must be 

" P. S. If you could spare it for an hour in the 
evening, I wish you to send it up to Mrs. Leigh, 
your neighbour, at the London Hotel, Albemarle 
Street." 



Letter 189, TO MR. MURR.\Y. 

" July 33. J8T4. 

" I am sorry to say that tlie print* ig by no 
means approved of by those who have seen it, who 
are pretty conversant with the original, as well as 
the picture from whence it is talcen. I rather sus- 
pect that it is from the cop^ and not the exhibited 
portrait, and in this dilemma would recommend a 
suspension, if not an abandonment, of the prefixion 
to the volumes which you purpose inflicting upon 
the public. 

" With regard to iMra, don't be in any hurry. I 
have not yet made up my mind on the subject, nor 
know what to think or do till I hear from you ; and 
Mr. Moore appeared to me in a similar state of inde- 
termination. I do not know that it may not be 
better to reserve it for the entire publication you 
proposed, and not adventure in hardy singleness, or 
even backed by the fairy Jacqueline. I have been 
seized with all kinds of doubts, &c &c since I left 
Loudon. 

'ray let me heat from you, and believe me," &c 

t* An Engraving by Agar from Fhillipa's pottrait of him. 
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LTT» 190. TO ML HUBBAT. 

- July 94. ISH. 

The miiMritT mtat, in this case, carry it, 90 pray 
let it be so, for I don't care sxpence far any of the 
opinicus you mentkra, on sudt a subject : and P * ■ 
mast be a doDce to i^ree with tfaem. For my own 
part, I have do ot^ectioo at all ; but Mrs. Lei^ aad 
my cousin must be better judges of the Ukeoesa than 
others ; and they bate it ; and so I won't bare it 
at all. 

" ^fr- Hobhouse is right as for his conclusion : but 
I deny the premises. The name ody is Spanish* ; 
the country is doI Spain, but the Morea. 

" Waverley is the best and most interesting novel 
I have redde since — I don't knovr when. I like it 
as muc* as I hate • *, and • •, and • ■, and all the 
feminine trasb of the last four months. Besides, it 
is all eai'y to me, I have been in Scotland so much 
(though then young enough too), and feel at home 
with the people. Lowland and Gael. 

" A note will correct what Mr. Hobhouse thinks 
an error (about the feudal system in Spain) ; — it is 
ttol Spain. If he puts a few words of prose any 
where, it will set all right 

" 1 have been ordered to town to vote. I shall 
disobey. Tliere is no good in so much prating, 
since ' certain issues strokes should arbitrate.' If 
you have any thbg to say, let me hear from you. 

" Yours," to. 



nk 191. TO MH. MURRAY. 

" Augusta. 1814. 

: is certainly a littie extraordinary that you 
have not sent the Edinburgh Review, as I requested, 
and hoped it would not require a note a day to 
remind you. 1 see advertisements of Lara and 
Jacqueline; pray, wAj ? when I requested you to 
postpone publication till my return to town. 

" I have a most amusing epistle from the Ettrick 
bard — Ht^g; in which, speaking of his bookseller, 
whom he denominates the ' shabbiest' of the trade 
for not ' iiftiog his bills,' he adds, in so many words, 
< G — d d^n him and them both.' This is a 
pretty prelude to asking you to adopt him (the said 
Hogg) ; but this he wishes ; and if you please, you 
and I will talk it over. He has a poem ready for the 
press (and your iiVfe loo, if 'fi/iable'), and bestows 
some benedictions on Mr. Moore for his abduction 
of Lara from the forthcoming Miscellany, • 

" P. S. Sincerely, I think Mr. Hogg would suit 
you very well ; and surely he is a man of great 
powers, and deserving of encouragement. I must 
knock out a Tale for him, and you should at all events 
consider before you reject his suit. Scott is gone 
to the Orkneys in a gale of wind ; and Hogg says 

" Mf. Hogg had been led lo hope that he ahonlil be per- 
milted to insert this poem in a Miarellany which he had at thii 
liuie wme thoughts of publishing; und nhatevGr advice I may 
have given against such a made of disponing of the work arose 
certain! J not from any ill will lo this ingenious and remarkable 
man, but from B consideration of uliat I tliought most advao- 
tagvous lo tlie fame of Lord Byron. 
H 2 
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thftt, during the said gale. ' he is sure that Scott is 
not iiwitc «t his ease, to say the best of it.' Ah I I 
wUh these home-keeping bards could taste a Medi- 
terranetui white squall, or ' the Gut' in a gale of wind, 
or even tlie ' Bay of Biscay' with no wind at alL " 

Lnrut 19S. TO MR. MOORE. 

" Histinp, Augusts. 1814. 

" By the time this reaches your dwelling, I shall 
(God wot) be in town again probably. I have been 
here renewirj my acquaintance with my old friend 
Ocean ; and 1 6iid his bosom as pleasant a pillow for 
an hour in the morning as his daughters of Paphos 
could be in tlie twilight. I have been swimming and 
eating turbot, and smuggling neat brandies and silk 
handkerchiefs, — and listening to my friend Hodg- 
son's raptures about a pretty wife-elect of his, — and 
walking on cliffs, and tunibling down hills, and makii^ 
the most of tlie ' dolce far-niente ' for the last fort- 
night. I met a son of Lord Erskbe's, who says he 
has been married a year, and is the ' happiest of 
men ;' and I have met the aforesaid H^ who is also 
the ' happiest of men ; ' so, it is worth while being 
here, if only to witness the superlative felicity of 
tliese foxes, who have cut off their tails, and would 
persuade the rest to part witli their brushes to keep 
them in countenance. 

" It rejoiceth me that you like ' Lara.' Jeffrey is 
out with his iflth Number, which I suppose you have 
j;ot. He is only too kind to me, in my share of it, 
mid I begin to fimcy myself a gdden pheasant, upon 
ihc strength of the plumage wherewith he hath 
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bedecked me. But then, 'surgi tatfiWi,' &c, — the 
gentlemen of the Champion, and P^y, have got 
hold (I know not how) of the condolstorj; address 
to Lady J. on the picture-abduction byour'K • • •, 
and have published them — with my name, Tog,- smack 
— without eren asking leave, or enquiring.Tflifether 
or no I D — n their impudence, and d — ri, every 
thing. It has put meout of patience, and so, I'Ehall 
say no more about iL ..-•* 

" You shall have Lara and Jacque (both w'rtll-'' 
some additions) when out ; hut I am still demur-," *. 
ring and delaying, and in a fuss, and so is R. in his -' 

" Newstead is to be mine again. Claughton for- 
feits twenty-live thousand pounds; but that don't 
prevent me from being very prettily ruined. I mean 
to bury myself there — and let my beard grow — 
and hate yoii all. 

" Oh I [ have had the most amusing letter from 
Hogg, the Ettrick minstrel and shepherd. He 
wants me to recommend him to Murray ; and, speak- 
ing of his present bookseller, whose 'bills' are never 
< lifted,' he adds, totidem verbis, ' God d — n him and 
them both.' I laughed, and so would you too, at 
the way in which this execration is introduced. The 
said Hogg is a strange being, but of great, though 
uncouth, powers. I think very highly of him, as a 
poet ; but he, and half of these Scotch and Lake 
troubadours, are spoilt by living in little circles and 
petty societies. London and the world is the only 
place to take the conceit out of a man — in the mill- 
ing phrase. Scott, he says, is gone to the Orkneys 
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in a gale of viod ; — during wh ich wind, he aiErms, 
the said Sdeit^. ' he is sure, is not at his ease, — to 
gay the bfsCpi' it.' Lord, Lord, if these homekeep- 
ing miDttfds had crossed your Atlantic or myMedl- 
terrantai^ and tasted a little open boating in a white 
squ^.^ or a gale in * the Gut ' — or the ' Bay of 
Be£ay' with no gale at all — how it would enliven 
and Introduce them to a few of the scnsationsl — to 
'tajf nothing of an illicit amour or two upon shore, in 
.■•-Jhe way of essay upon the Passions, beginning with 

_ ',.■'" simple adultery, and compounding it as they went 

'■'/■ along. 

" I have forwarded your letter to Murray, — by 

', the way, you had addressed it to MilUr. Pray 
write to me, and soy what art thou doing? ' Not 
finished!' — Oona I how is this?— these 'flaws and 
starts ' must be ' autliorised by your grandam,' and 
are unbecoming of any other author. I was sorry 
to hear of your discrepancy with the • 's, or rather 
your abjuration of agreement. I don't want to be 
impertinent, or buffoon on a serious subject, and am 
therefore at a loss what to say. 

" I hope nothing will induce you to abate from 
the proper price of your poem, as long as there is a 
prospect of getting it. For my own part, ! have 
terwwlyandi tua whiningli/, (for tliut is not my way 
— at least, it used not to be,) neitlier hopes, nor 
prospects, and scarcely even wishes. I am, in some 
respects, happy, but not in a manner tliat can or 
ought to last, — but enough of that. The worst of 
it is, I feel quite enei'vated and indifferent. I really 
do not know, if Jupiter were to oiler me my choice 
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of the contents of his benevolent cask, what I 
would pick out of it. If I was born, as the nurses 
say, with a ' silver spoon in my mouth,' it has stuck 
in my throat, and spoiled my palate, so that nothing 
put into it is swallowed with much relish, — unless 
it be cayenne. However, I have grievances enough 
to occupy me that way too; — but for fear of adding 
to yours by this pestilent long diatribe, I postpone 
the reading of theni, sins die. 

" Ever, dear M^ yours, fire. 
" P. S. Don't forget my godson. You could not 
have fixed on a fitter porter for his sins than me, 
being used to carry double without inconvenience." 



. 193. 



TO MR. MURRAY. 



" August i, I8H. 

" Not having received the slightest answer to my 
last three letters, nor the book (the last number of 
tlie Edinburgh Review) which they requested, I 
presume that you were the unfortunate person who 
perished in the pagoda on Monday last, and address 
this rather to your executors than yourself, regret- 
ting that you should have had the ill luck to be the 
sole victim on that joyous occasion. 

" I beg leave, then, to inform these gentlemen 
(whoever they may be) that I am a little surprised 
at the previous neglect of the deceased, and also at 
observing an advertisement of an approaching pub- 
lication on Saturday next, against the which I pro- 
tested, and do protest for the present. 

"Yours (or theirs), &c. 



Lnm IM. TO MR. MURRAY. 

'• Au^uMS. 1814. 

" The Edinburgh Review is arrived — thanki. I 
enclose Mr. Hobhouse's letter, from which yaa will 
perceive the work you have made. However, I have 
done : you must send my rhymes to the devil yoar 
own way. It eeenis, also, that the ' faithful and 
spirited likeness' is another of your publications. 1 
wish you joy of it ; hut it ia no likeness — that is the 
point. Seriously, if I have delayed your journey to 
Scotland, I am sorry that you carried your complai' 
sance so far; particularly as upon trifles you have a 
more summary method ; — witness tlie grammar of 
Hobhouae's ■ bit of prose,' which has ])ut him and 
me into a fever. 

" Hogg must translate his own words : '■liJHng' is 
a quotation from his letter, together with ■ God 
d — n,' &C., which I suppose requires no translation. 

" I was unaware of the contents of Mr. Moore's 
letter ; 1 think your offer very handsome, but of that 
you and he must judge. If he can get more, you 
won't wonder that he should accept it. 

" Out with Lara, since it must be. The tome 
looks pretty enough — on the outside. I shall be in 
town next week, and in the mean time wish you 
a pleasant journey. 

" Yours," &-C. 






TO MR. MOORE. 



" August 12. 1814. 

" I was not alone, nor will be while I can help it. 
Newstead is not yet decided. Claughton is to make 
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a grand effort by Saturday week to complete, — 
if not, he must give up twenty-five thousand pounds 
and the estate, with expenses, &c. &c. If I resume 
the Abbacy, you shall have due notice, and a cell 
aet apart for your reception, with a pious welcome. 
Rogers I have not seen, hut Larry and Jacky came 
out a few days ago. Of their effect I know nothing, 

" There is something very amusing in yowr being 
an Edinburgh Reviewer. You know, I suppose, that 
T * • is none of the placidest, and may possibly 
enact some tragedy on being told that be is only a 
fool. If, now, Jeffery were to be slain on account of 
an article of yours, there would be a fine conclusion. 
For my part, as Mrs. Winifred Jenkins says, ' he 
has done the handsome thing by me,' particularly 
in his last number ; so, he is the best of men and the 
ablest of critics, and I won't have him killed, — 
though I dare say many wish be were, for being so 
good-humour ed. 

" Before I led Hastings I got in a passion with 
an ink bottle, which I flung out of the window one 
night with a vengeance ; — and what then ? Why, 
next morning I was horrified by seeing that it had J 

struck, and split upon, the petticoat of Euterpe's 
graven image in the garden, and grimed her as if it 
were on purpose, • Only think of my distress, — 

■ His Hirvallt Imd brought him up a large jar of ink, into 
which, not supposing it la be full, he had U.rust his pen down 
to tlie vcr; hntloiu. Enraged, on finding it come out bU 
smeared with ink, he flung the hottle out ot the window inlo 
the garden, where it lighted, aa here described, upon one of eight 
leaden Muses, Ihai had been imported, some time before, from 
Holland, — the ninth Itaving been, by umhb acddeaC, teftbehiodi. 



IM 




,#• ^».a'xidexed on the 



^.•- J,,v^'^,5t as ridiculouii, at some 
^ ^- ^j;^^' Cambridge — though of a 
* •■ • .^ '^ -i*-'" '^since I saw you last, I quar- 

^^ ':'JI^'''']ii the dark for asking me who I 
-^^^•■••^j^% f^ovigh to be sure), and followed 
^'.>''Jli^*''^ green-room (a stable) in a rage, 
"'' /fl'*' '^ of people I never saw before. He 
^""^ * to he a low comedian, engaged to act 
^^t'*' *^^ateurs, and to be a civil-spoken man 
fcitf'j^ ^hen he found out that nothing very plea- 
^u*'*^^ to be got by rudeness. But you would 
s^ j^en amused with the row, and the dialogue, 
^A the dress — or rather the undress — of the 
^if ty> where I had introduced myself in a devil of a 
^^arry^ ^uid the astonishment that ensued. I had 
gone out of the theatre, for coolness, into the 
garden ; — there I had tumbled over some dogs, and, 
coming away from them in very ill humour, encoun- 
tered the man in a worse, which produced all this 
confusion. 

" Well — and why don't you * launch ? * — Now 
is your time. The people are tolerably tired with 
me, and not very much enamoured of ♦ ♦, who has 
just spawned a quarto of metaphysical blank verse, 
which is nevertheless only a part of a poem. 

" Murray talks of divorcing Larry and Jacky — a 
bad sign for the authors, who, I suppose, will be di- 
vorced too, and throw the blame upon one another. 
Seriously, I don't care a cigar about it, and I don't 
see why Sam should. 



IF"' 



" Let me hear from and of you aad my godson. 
If a daughter, the name will do quite as well. 

" Ever," &c, 

kLErrER I9G. TO MB. MOORE. 

" August 13. 1814. 

" I wrote yesterday to Majfield, and have just now 
enfranked your letter to mamma. My stay in town 
is so uncertain {not later than nest week) that your 
packets for the north may not reach me; and as I 
know not exactly where I am going — however, 
Newatead is my most probable destination, and if 
you send your despatches before Tuesday, I can for- 
w^ard them to our new ally. But, after that day, you 
had better not trust to their arrival in time. 

" * * has been exiled from Paris, ondit, for saying 
the Bourbons were old women. The Bourbons 
might have been content, I think, with returning 
tlie compliment. 

" I told you all about Jacky and Larry yesterday ; 
— tliey are to be separated, — at least, so says the 
grand M., and J know no more of the matter. 
Jeffrey has done me more than ' justice ; ' but as to 
tragedy — um ! — I have no time for fiction at pre- 
sent. A man cannot paint a storm with the vessel 
under bare poles on a lee-shore. When I get to 
land, I will try what is to be done, and, if 1 founder, 
there be plenty of mine elders and betters to con- 
sole Melpomene. 

" When at Newstead, you must come over, if only 
for a day^should Mrs. M. be erigearUe of your pre- 
aenee. The place is worth seeing, as a ruin, and I 
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can assure you there v>at some fuQ there, even in my 
time ; but that is past. The ghosts *, however, and 

the gothics, luid the waters, and the desolation, 
make it very lively still. 

" Ever, dear Tom, yours," &c. 

LnT» 19T. TO MR, MURRAY. 



" Newslead Abbrj, £ 

" I am obliged by what you have sent, but would 
rather not see any thing of thekindf ; we have had 
enough of these things already, good and bad, and 
next month you need not trouble yourself to collect 
even the higher generation — on my account. It 
gives me much pleasure to hear of Mr. Hobhouse's 

* It was, if I mistake not, during his recent visit to New- 
Mesd, tliM be himself actually fancied he aw the ghotit of the 
Black Priar, which was supposed to have haunted the Abbey 
from the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, and which 
he thus describes, from the lecollectiotl periiaps of his own 
ftuitasj, in Dun Juan : — 

In cowl and beads and dusky garb, appeared. 
Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in sliade. 

With steps that trod as heaiy, jet unheard : 
His garments only a slight miumui roado ; 
adowy as the asters wdrd. 

Glanced, without pausing, on him a bright eye." 

the Newstead ghost appeared, aJso, to Lord 
~mny Parkins, and that she made a 
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and Mr. Merivole's good entreatment by the jour- 
nals you mention. 

" I.BtQl ttiink Mr. Hogg and yourself might make 
out an alliance. Dodgley'e, was, I believe, the last 
decent thing of the kind, and Mi had great succeas 
in its day, and lasted several years ; but then he had 
the double advantage of editing and publishing. ] 

The Spleen, and several of Gray's odes, much of 
Shenstmie, and many others of good repute, made 
their first appearance in his collection. Now, with 
the support of Scott, Wordsworth, Soutliey, &c, I 
see little reason vhy you should not do as weU ; and, 
if once fairly established, you would have assistance 
from the youngsters, 1 dare say. Stratford Canning 
(whose ' Buonaparte' is excellent), and many others, 
and Moore, and Hohhouse, and I, would try a ftll 
now and then (if permitted), and you might coax 
Campbell, too, into it. By the by, Aehas an unpub- 
lislicd (though printed) poem on a scene in Ger- 
many, (Bavaria, I think,) which 1 saw last year, that 
is perfectly magnificent, and equal to liiniself. I 
wonder he don't publish it. 

" Oh ! — do you recollect S * ", the engraver's, 
mad letter about not engraving Phillips's picture t^ 
Lord Foley 9 (as he blundered it ;) well, I have 
traced it, I think. It seems, by the papers, a 
preaeher of Johanna Southcote's h naxneA Foley ; 
and I can no way accomit for the said S * * 's con- 
fusion of words and ideas, but by that of his head's 
running on Johanna and her apostles. It was a 
mercy he did not say Lord Tozer. You know, of 
course, that S • * is a believer in this new (old) 
n of apiritua! impregnation. 



" I lonu lo know whai she will produce • ; her 
Iwiim witli M\<i ut sixiy-five is indeed a miracle. 
bul IH'C gv«in([ «n,v no« to beget it, a greater. 

•> If TiWl v««tf 1^ H^ing to ^^''■^ or Scotland, I 
««uM *m4 V<M ■m"*' gt^e ■ >f you remain, let me 

w ^ A V «w»l or two of ' Lara, ' which your en- 
qti;«»"t !" ^^ ^fore me. It is of no great promise 
4MW>ivl>' • ^^'> '^^ connected with the other tales, 
>k«iil Oi> very well for the volumes you mean to 
■HiMmK. I would recommend this arrangement — ■ 
CluhW Utirold, the smaller Poems, Giaour, Bride, 
y\i(wVii l-ura; the last completes the series, andits 
Xvry likoncss renders it necessary to the others. 
V'ftwUwrne writes that they arc publishing EitglUh 
ftm^ in Ireland: pray enquire into this; because 
It mhm( be stopped." 

t.irrio 198. TO MR. MURRAY 

" NewBlead Alibey, September 7. 1B14. 

'• I should think Mr. Hogg, for his own sake at 
well as yours, would be ' critical' as logo himself 
In his editorial capacity ; and that such a publication 
would answer his purpose, and yours too, with tole- 
Titblo management. You should, however, have a 
Kwtd number to start with — I mean, jroorf in quality ; 

' 'riis follawing characteristic note, in reference to this 

(IMUitfv, Appcore, in Mr. Giffbrd's hLnid-nriting, on the copy 

iiT ill* iiIhivo letwr : — " It ia a pity lliat Lord B. was ignorant 

Junwn. Tlic old poet has a Satire on the Court PneaUe 

It «uu1(l hnvc nupplied him with some pleasftntry on J"*- 

■umna'i pr*gn«nc}'." 



in these days, tliere can be little fear of not coming 
up to tlie mark in quantity. There must be many 
' fine things' in Wordsworih ; but I should think it 
dilficult to make sir quartos (the amount of the whole) 
all fine, particularly the pedler's portion of the poem ; 
but there can be no doubt of his powers to do almost 
any thing. 

" 1 am ' very idle.' I have read the few books I 
had irith me, and been forced to fish, for lack of 
argumenL I have caught a great many perch and 
some carp, which is a comfort, as one would not lose 
one's labour willingly. 

" Pray, who corrects the press of your volumes ? 
I hope ' The Corsair ' is printed from tjie copy I 
corrected, with the adiUtiona! lines in the first Canto, 
and some notes from Sismondi and Lavater, which I 
gave you to add thereto. The arrangement is very 

" My cursed people have not sent my papers 
since Sunday, and I have lost Johanna's divorce 
from Jupiter. \Vlio hath gotten her with prophet ? 
Ib it Sharpe, and how ? * * * I should 
like to buy one of her seals : if salvation can be had 
at half-a-guinea a head, ihe landlord of the Crown and 
Anchor should be ashamed of himself fbr charging 
double for tickets to a mere terrestrial banquet. I 
am afraid, seriously, tliat these matters will lend a 
sad handle to your profane scoffers, and give a loose 
to much damnable laughter. 

" I have not seen Hunt's Sonnets nor Descent o. 
Liberty : he has chosen a pretty place wherein to 
compose the last. Let me hear from you before you 
embark. Ever," &c. 
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Lrms 19a. TO MR. MOORE. 

■■ Newnnd Abbe;, Scplember 15, 181^ 

" This is the fourih letter I have begun to you 
•rithin the mooth. Whether I shall finish or oot, or 
burn it lite the rest, I know not. When we meet, I 
will explain wAy I have not written — irAvIhavenot 
allied you here, as I wished — with a great many 
other whi/i and wherefores, which will keep cold. 
Iti short, you must excuse all my geemiiig oroissiona 
and commiBsions, and grant me more remission than 
St. Atfrnnasius will to yourself, if you iop off a 
Mingle shred of mystery from his pious puzzle. It 
ii my creed (and it may be St. Athanasius's too) 
tliBt your article on T ■ • will get somebody killed, 
and tliat, on the Saints, get him d — d afterwards, 
which will be quite enow for one number. Oons, 
I'um t you must not meddle just noiv with the in- 
camproliensible i for if Johanna Southcote turns out 

he ■ • • 

" Now for a little egotism. My affairs stand thus. 
To-morrow, 1 shall know whether a circumstance of 
iniportaiice enough to change many of my plans will 
lot. If it does not, 1 am off for Italy next 
monlli, und London, in the mean time, next week. 
I have gut buck Ncwstead und twenty-five thousand 
pounds (out of twenty-eight paid already), — as a 
* lucrifici',' tite late purchaser calls it, and he may 
chooae his own name. I have pnid some of my debts, 
and contracted others ; but I have a few thousand 
pounds, which 1 can't spend after my own heart in 
tliii cimintc. and no, I sliidl go kick to the south. 
llobliouKc, 1 think nnd hope, uill go with me; but. 
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whether he will or not, I shall. I want to see Venice, 
and the Aipa, and Parmesan cheeses, and look at the 
coast of Greece, or rather Epirus, from Italy, as I 
once did — or fancied I did — that of Italy, when off 
Corfu. All this, however, depends upon an event, 
which may, or may not, happen. Whether it will, I 
shall know probably to-morrow, and, if it does, I 
can't well go abroad at present. 

" Pray pardon this parenthetical scrawl. You shaD 
hear from me again soon; — I don't call this aD an- 
swer. Ever most affectionately," Ac. 

The " circumstance of importance," to which he 
alludes in this letter, was his second proposal for 
Mies Milbanke, of which he was now waiting the 
result. His own account, in his Memoranda, ofthe 
circumstances that led to this step is, in substance, 
as far as I can trust my recollection, as follows. A 
person, who had for some time stood high in his 
affection and confidence, observing how cheerless 
and unsettled was the state both of his mind and 
prospects, advised him strenuously to marry ; and, 
after much discussion, he consented. The next point 
for consideration was — who was to be the object of 
his choice ; and while his friend mentioned one lady, 
he himself named Miss Milbanke. To this, however 
his adviser strongly objected, — remarking to him, 
that Miss Milbanke had at present no fortune, and 
that his embarrassed affairs would not allow him to 
marry without one ; that she was, moreover, a learned 
lady, which would not at all suit him. In conse- 
quence of these representations, he agreed tliai his 

, vol.. UL 1 
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fVicnd should write a proposal for him to the other 
lady named, which was accordingly done i — and an 
■luwer, containing a refusal, arrived as they were, 
one morning, sitting together. " You see," said Lord 
Byroo, " that, after all. Miss Milbanke is to be the 
person; — I will write to her." He accordingly 
wrote on the moment, and, as soon as he had finished, 
his friend, remonstrating still strongly against his 
choice, took up the letter, — but, on reading it over, 
observed, " Well, really, this is a very pretty letter ; 
— it is a pity it should not go. I never read a 
prettier one." — "Then it «AaW go," said Lord Byron; 
and in to saying, sealed and sent off, on the instant, 
this fiat of bis &te. 

LzRut 90a TO MR. MOORE. 

" Nd., Seplember 15. 1S14. 

" I have written to you one letter to-night, but 
must send you this much more, as 1 have not franked 
my number, to say that I rejoice in my god-daughter, 
and will send her a coral and bells, which I hope she 
will accept, the moment 1 get back to London. 

"My head is at this moment in a state of confusion, 
from various causes, whicli I can neither describe 
nor explain — but let that pass. My employments 
have been very rural — fishing, shooting, bathing, and 
boating. Books I have but tew here, and those I 
have read ten times over, till sick of them. So, 1 
have taken to breaking soda-water bottles with my 
pistols, and jumping into the water, and rowing over 
it, and firing at the fowls of the air. But why should 
I ' monster my nothmgs' to you, who are well em- 
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ployed, and happily too, I should hope? For my part, 
lam happy, too, in my way — but, as usual, have con- 
trived to get into three or four perplexities, which 1 
do not see my way through. But a few days, per- 
haps a day, will determine one of them. 

" You do not aay a word to me of your poem. I 
wish I could see or liear it. 1 neither could, nor 
would, do it or its author any harm. I believe I told 
you of Larry and Jacquj. A ftiend of mine was 
reading — at least a friend of his was readbg — said 
Larry and Jacquy io a Brighton coach. A passenger 
took up the book and queried as to the author. The 
proprietor said 'there were two' — to which the 
answer of tlie unknown was, ' Ay, ay — a joint con- 
cern, I suppose, aummot like Stemhold and Hop- 

" Is not this excellent 7 I would not have missed 
the ' vile comparison' to have 'scaped being one of 
the ' Arcades atnbo et cantare pares.' Good night. 
Again yours." 

Ltma 201- TO MR. MOORE. 

" KsWEtead Abbey, Sept. 30. IB 14. 
" Here's to her who long 

Hslh iFsked the poet's ngh < 
The girl wbo gaie to song 

WhBi gold could never iiuy. — My dear Moore, 
I am going to be married — that is, I am accepted*, 
and one usually hopes the rest will follow. My 

• On the day of the arrival of the lady's answer, he was 
Billing Bt dinner, when hia gardener came in and presented 
him witb bit mother's wedding ring, which the had loat muiy 
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mother of the Gracchi (that are to be) you think too 
strait-laced for me, although the paragon of only 
children, and invested with < golden opinions of all 
sorts of men,' and full of < most blest conditions ' as 
Desdemona herself. Miss Milbanke is the lady, and 
I have her father s invitation to proceed there in my 
elect capacity, — which, however, I cannot do till I 
have settled some business in London and got a blue 
coat 

<< She is said to be an heiress, but of that I reaUy 
know nothing certainly, and shall not enquire. But 
I do know, tliat she has talents and excellent 
qualities ; and you will not deny her judgment, after 
having refused six suitors and taken me. 

" Now, if you have any thing to say against this, 
pray do ; my mind's made up, positively fixed, deter- 
mined, and therefore I will listen to reason, because 
now it can do no harm. Things may occur to break 
it off, but I will hope not. In the mean time, I tell 
you (a secret^ by the by, — at least, till I know she 
wishes it to be public,) that I have proposed and am 
accepted. You need not be in a hurry to wish me 
joy, for one mayn't be married for months. I am 
going to town to-morrow ; but expect to be here, on 
my way there, within a fortnight. 

years before, and which the gardener had just found in digging 
up the mould under her window. Almost at the same mo- 
ment, the letter from Miss Milbanke arrived ; and Lord Byron 
exclaimed, " If it contains a consent, I will be married with 
this very ring.** It did contain a very flattering acceptuice of 
his proposal, and a duplicate of the letter had been sent to 
Jjondon, in case this should have missed him. -— Memorandau 
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" If Uiis had DOt happened, I should have gone to 
Italy. In my way down, perhaps, yoa will meet me 
at Notlinghara, and come over with me here. I need 
not say that nothing will give me greater pleasm'e. 
I must, of course, reform thoroughly ; and, seriously, 
if I can contribute to her happiness, I shall secure 
my own. She is so good a person, that — that — in 
short, I wish I was a better. Ever," &c 

LrmB202. TO THE COUNTESS OF • • • 

" Albany, October 5. !8H. 

" Dear Lady • *, 

" Your recollection and invitation do me grei 
honour; but I am going to be ' married, and can 
come.' My intended is two hundred miles oiT, an 
the moment my business here is arranged, I must s( 
out in a great hurry to be happy. Miss Milbanke i 
the good-natured person who has undertaken nu 
and, of course, I am very much in love, and as silly 
as all single gentlemen must be in that sentimenta" 
situation. I have been accepted these three weeks 
but when the event wUl take place, I don't exactly 
know. It depends partly upon lawyers, who are 
never in a hurry. One can be sure of nothing; but, 
at present, there appears no other interruption to 
this intention, which seems as mutual as possible, and 
now no secret, though I did not tell first, — and 
all our relatives are congratulating away to right and 
left in the most fatiguing manner. 

" You perhaps know the lady. She is niece to 
Lady Melbourne, and cousin to Lady Cowper and 
others of yourarquaintance, and has no fault, except 
i3 
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Iwing k great deal too good for me, and that / must 
jionlon, if □obod}' else should. It might have been 
hoo years ago, and. if it had. would have saved me a 
worM of trouble. She has employed the inteiral 
in refunng about half a dozen of my particuUr 
tVimds, (aa she did me once, by the way,) and has 
taken me at tan. for which I am very moch obliged 
to her. I wish it wm wcjl over, for 1 do hate bustle, 
and there is no marrying without $ome ; — and then, 
1 must not marry to a tiaA coU, they tell me, and 
1 otn't bear a blue one. 

" Pray forgive me for scrtbfaling all this nmuenie. 
You know I must be sertoo* all the rest of my life, 
and this is a partii^ piece of buftMoery, which I 
write with tears in my ^es, e^iectiiig to be a^tated- 
Beiieve me most leriausly and nncRely ycMir obliged 
senrant, Btkon. 

"P.S, My best rems. to Lord •* on hia return." 

Lrm«203, TO HE. ilOORE. 

" October T. 1814. 

" Notwithstanding the coatradictoiy pwagr^ih in 
the Morning Chronicle, which must hare been sent 
by ■ ■, or perhaps — I know not why I should sus- 
pect Claughton of such a thing, and yet I partly do,, 
because it might interrupt bis renewal of purchase, 
if so disposed: in short it matters not, but we are 
ell ID the road to matrimony — lawyers settling, re- 
lations congratulating, my int«ideil as kind as heart 
could wish, and every one, whose opinion 1 value, 
very glad of it. All her relatives, and all mine too, 
seem equally pleased. 




1 



" Perry was very sorry, and has re-contradicted, as 
you will perceive by tliis day's paper. It was, to be 
Eure, a devil of an insertion, since the first paragraph 
came from Sir Ralph's own County Journal, atid this 
in the teeth of it would appear to him and his as my 
denial. But I have written to do away that, enclos- 
ing Perry's letter, which was very polite and kind. 

" Nobody hates bustle so much as 1 do ; but there 
seems a. fetality over every scene of my drama, 
always a row of some sort or other. No matter — 
rurtune is my best friend ; and as I acknowledge my 
obligations to her, I hope she will treat me better 
than she treated the Athenian, who took some merit 
to himself on some occasion, but (after that) took 
no more towns. In fact, she, that exquisite goddess, 
has hitherto carried me through every thing, and 
will I hope, now ; since I own it will he all her doing. 

" Well, now, for thee. Your article on • * is 
perfection itself. You must not leave off reviewing. 
By Jove, I believe you can do any thing. Tliere is 
wit, and taste, and learning, and good humour 
(though not a whit less severe ibr that), in every line 
of that critique. 

" Next to your being an E. Reviewer, my being oi 
the same kidney, and JeHVey's being such a friend to 
both, are amongst the events which I conceive were 
not calculated upon in Mr. — what's his name?'8 — 
' Essay on Probabilities.' 

" But, Tom, I say — Oons ! Scott menaces the 
' Lord of the Isles.' Do you mean to compete ? or 
lay by, till this wave has broke upon the shelves ? (of 
bodtsellers, not rocks — a brohc/i metaphor, by the 
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br Mr. Clarke, who had been Razied bjr Trini^ 
College M one of the candidaiet fiir Sir Bosidi 
HjtrwMxl'i ProresMrehip. On thU occasi<m, a dr- 
aiimtiuice occurred which could not but be gratiiy- 
ing to him. A» he was delivering in his vote to the 
Vlcu-Chaiicullor, in the Senate House, the under- 
grnduatett in the galleiy ventured to testify their 
ndniiration of him by a general murmur of applause 
and itamping of the feet. For this breach of order, 
the gnllcry was immediateiy cleared by order of the 
Vice- Chancellor, 

At the beginning of the month of December, 
Ituing called up to town by business, I had oppor- 
tunities, from being a good deal in my noble friend's 
■DCiety, of observing the state of his mind and feelings, 
under the prospect of the important change he was 
now about to undergo ; and it was with pain I found 
chat tliose sanguine hopes * with which I had some- 
times looked forward to the happy influence of mar- 
riage, in winning him over to the brighter and 
better side of life, were, by a view of all the circum- 
stances of his present destiny, considerably dimin- 
ished ; while, at the same time, not a few doubts and 

* I had rrcquentl;. both in enmest and in jest, eipresKd 

u|Kiii Kiiiig initlcri relative lo my own little dooiEsIic circle, I 
■.lilvl, " Tlilt "ill all b« unintellipble to jou ; though I soroe- 
lIlIKi canniH lirlp thinking it within the range of possibility, 
dial EVBii you, rolcuia aa you are, may, one day, cool down 
iHI'i KHiHKhliii uf the ume habitable stale. Indeed, when one 
llilliki uf la*B lilting bctn convened into buttons for Iiiac 
lliwlillia Urnwn*, ihira ii no Mying what nich Geiy things 
guf Im bruuglit to it Uat." 
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her, he will ; and from her childless uncle, Lord 
Wentworth, whose barony, it is supposed, will de- 
volve on Ly. Milhanke (her sister), she has ex- 
pectations. But these will depentl upon his own 
disposition, which seems very partial towards her. 
She is an only child, and Sir R.'s estates, though 
dipped by electioneering, are considerable. Part 
of ihem are settled on her ; but whether that will be 
douxred now, I do not know, — though, from what 
has been intimated to me, it probably will. The 
lawyers are to settle this among them, and I am 
getting my property into matrimonial array, and 
myself ready for the journey to Seaham, which I 

"I certamly did not dream that she was attached 
to me, which it seems she has been for some time. 
I also thought her of a very cold disposition, in 
which I was also mistaken — it is a long story, and 
I won't trouble you with it. As to her virtues, &c. 
&c. you will hear enough of them (for she is a kind 
of pattern in the north), without my running into a 
display on the subject. It is well that one of us iB 
of such fame, since there is sad deficit in the morale 
of that article upon my part, — ail owing to my 
' bitch of a star,' as Captain Tranchemont says of 
his planet. 

" Don't think you have not said enough of me m 
your article on T • • ; what more could or need be 

"Your long-delayed and expected work — Isuppose 
you will take fright at ' The Lord of the Isles' and 
Scott now. You must do as you like, — I have said 
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You ought to fear comparison with none, 
would stare, who heard vou were so 



and any one wuuiu suaic, 

tremulous, — tlioiigh, atier all, I believe it is the 
surest sign of talent. Good morning. I hope we 
shall meet soon, but I will write again, and perhaps 
you wilt meet me at Nottingham. Pray say so. 

" P. S. If this union is productive, you shall 
naine the first fruits." 

LtTTEnaoS. TO MR. HENRY DllURY. 



" My dear Drury, 

" Many thanks for your hitherto unacknowledged 
' Anecdotes.' Now for one of mine — I am going to 
be married, and have been engaged this month. It 
is a long story, and, therefore, I won't tell it, — an old 
and (though 1 did not know it till lately) a mutual 
attaehment. The very sad life 1 have led since I 
was your pupil must partly account for the offs and 
oru in this now to be arranged business. We are 
only waiting for the lawyers and settlements, &c.; 
and next week, or the week after, I shall go down to 
Seaham in the new diaraeter of a regular suitor for 
a wife of mine own, 

" I hope Hodgson is in a fair way on the same 
voyage — I saw him and his idol at Hastings. I wish 
he would be married at the same time, — I should 
like to make a party, — like people electrified in a 
row, by (or rather Uirough) the same chain, holding 
one another's hands, and al! feeling the shock at 
once. I have not yet apprised him of this. He 
makes such a serious matter of all these things, and 
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IB 80 ' melancholy and gentlemanlike,' that it is quite 
overcoming to us choice spirits. 

" They say one shouldn't be married in a bladi 
coat. I won't have a blue one, — that's flat. I 
hate it. 

" Yours," &C. 

LiTTB»e06. TO MB. COWELL. 

" Ocloljer 22, 1814. 

" My dear Cowell, 

" Many and sincere thanks for your kind letter 
— the bet, or rather forfeit, was one hundred to 
Hawke, and fifty to Hay (nothing to Kelly), for a 
guinea received from each of the two former.* I 
shall feel much obliged by your setting me right if I 
am incorrect in this statement in any way, and have 
reasons for wishing you to recollect as much as 
possible of what passed, and state it to Hodgson. 
My reason is this : some time ago Mr. ■ • • required 
a bet of me which I never made, and of course 
refused to pay, and have heard no more of it ; to 
prevent similar miatalies is my object in wishing you 
to remember well what passed, and to put Hodgson 
in possession of your memory on the subject. 

" I hope to see you soon in my way through 
Cambridge. Remember lae to H., and believe me 
ever and truly," Ac- 
Soon after the date of this letter. Lord Byron had 
10 pay a visit to Cambridge for the purpose of voting 

■ Ho hod agreed lo forfeit these sums lu the persons men- 
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enemy as those sympathies and offectionB that draw 
the mind out actively towards others*; and, accord- 
ingly, it will be foiind that, among those who have fell 
within themselves a call to immortality, the greater 
number have, by a sort of instinct, kept aloof from 
such ties, and, instead of Ihe softer duties and re- 
wards of being amiable, reserved themselves for the 
high, hazardous chances of being great. In looking 
back through the lives of the most illustrious poets. 
— the class of intellect io which the characteristic 
features of genius are, perhaps, most strongly mark- 
ed, — we shall find that, with scarcely one exception, 
from Homer down to Lord Byron, they have been, 
in their several degrees, restless and solitary spirits, 
with minds wrapped up, like silk-worms, in their own 
tasks, either strangers, or rebels to domestic ties, and 
bearing about with them a deposit for posterity in 
theu" souls, to the jealous watching and enriching of 
which almost all other thoughts and considerations 
have been sacrificed. 

" To foUow poetry as one ought (says the autho- 
rity f I have already quoted), one must forget father 
and mother and cleave to it alone." In these few 
words is pointed out the sole path that leads geoiuE 
to greatness. On such terms alone are the high 

• II is the opinion of Diderol, in his Treatise on Acting, 
OM not only in tbe sn of wbich he treats, but in nil tboee 
which are called imilstiie, the poBseaaion of real seodbilitf a ■ 
bar to eminence; — sensibility being, acroriling to his view, 
" le caraciare de la bont^ tie I'ame et de U mWiocrit^ du 
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places of fame to be won ; — nothing less than the 
sacrifice of the entire man can achieve them. How- 
ever dehgbtfu], therefore, maybe the spectacle of a 
man of genius tamed and domesticated in society, 
taking docilely upon him the yoke of the social ties, 
and enlightening without disturbing the sphere io 
whiclk he moves, we must nevertheless, in the midst 
of our admiration, bear in mind that it is not thus 
smoothly or amiably immortality has been ever 
struggled for, or won. Tlie poet thus circumstanced 
may be popular, may be loved ; for the happiness 
of himself and those linked with him he is in the 
right road, — but not for greatness. The marks by 
which Fame has always separated her great martyrs 
from the rest of mankind are not upon him, and the 
crown cannot be bis. He may dazzle, may captivate 
the circle, and even the times in which he lives, but 
he is not tor hereafter. 

To the general description here given of that high 
doss of human intelligences to which he belonged, 
the character of Lord Byron was, in many respects, 
a signal exception. Born witli strong affections and 
ardent passions, the world had, from first to last, too 
firm a hold on his sympathies to let imagination al- 
together usurp the place of reality, either in his feel- 
ings, or in the objects of them. His life, indeed, 
was one continued struggle between tliat instinct of 
genius, which was for ever drawing him back into 
the lonely laboratory of Self, and those impulses of 
passion, ambition, and vanity, which again hurried 
him off into the crowd, and entangled him in its in- 
terests ; and though it may be granted that he 
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would have been more purely and abstractedly ihe 
poet, had he been less tharouglily, in ail his pursuit) 
and propensities, the man, yet from this very mix 
ture and alloy has it arisen that his pages bear ac 
deeply the stamp of real life, and that in the works 
of no poet, with the exception of Shakspeare, can 
every various mood of the mind — whether solemn 
or gay, whether inclined to the ludicrous or the sub- 
lime, whether seeking to divert itself with the follies 
of society or pantiiig after the grandeur of solitary 
nature — find so readily a strain of sentiment in ac- 
cordance with its every passing tone. 

But while the naturally warm cast of his affections 
and temperament gave thus a substance and truth to 
his social feelings which those of too many of hia 
fellow votaries of Genius have wanted, it was not to 
be expected that an imagination of such range ^id 
power should have been so early developed and un- 
restrainedly indulged without producing, at last, some 
of those effects upon the heart which have invariably 
been found attendant on such a predominance of this 
faculty. It must have been observed, indeed, that 
the period when his natural affections flourished 
most healthily was before he hud yet arrived at the 
full consciousness of his genius, — before Imagin- 
ation had yet accustomed him to those glowing pic- 
tures, after gazing upon which all else appeared cold 
and colourless. From the moment of this initiation 
into the wonders of his own mind, a distaste for the 
realities of life began to grow upon him. Not even 
that intense craving after affection, which nature hud 
implanted in him, could keep his ardour still alive in 
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a pursuit whose results fell so short of his " imagin- 
ings ; " and though, from time to time, tlie combined 
warmth of his iancy and temperament was able to 
call up a feeling which to his eyes wore the semblance 
of love, it may be questioned whether his heart had 
ever much share in such passions, or whether, after 
his first launch into the boundless sea of imagination, 
he could ever have been brought back and 6xed by 
any lasting attachment. Actual objects there were, 
in but too great number, who, as long as the illusion 
continued, kindled up his thoughts and were the 
themes of his song. But they were, after all, ]ittle 
more than mere dreams of the hour ; — the qualities 
with which he invested them were almost all ideal, 
nor could have stood the test of a month's, or even 
iveek's, cohabitation. It was but the reflection of his 
own bright conceptions that he saw in each new 
object; and while persuading himself that they fur- 
nished the models of his heroines, he was, on the 
contrary, but fancying that he beheld his heroines 
in them. 

There needs no stronger proof of the predomin- 
ance of imagination in these attachments than his 
own serious avowal, in the Journal already given* 
that often, when in the company of the woman he 
moflt loved, he found himself secretly wishing for 
the solitude of his own study. It was there, indeed, — 
in the silence and abstraction of that study, — that 
the chief scene of his mistress's empire and glory 
lay. It was there that, unchecked by reality, and 
without any fear of the dis enchantments of truth, he 
could view her through the medium of his own fer- 
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vid fancy, enamour himself of an idol of his own 
creating, and out of a brief delirium of a few days 
or weeks, send forth a dream of beauty and passion 
through all ages. 

While such appears to have been the imaginative 
character of his loves, (of all, except the one that 
lived unquenched through all,) his friendships, 
though, of course, far less subject to the influence 
of'fancy, could not fail to exhibit also some features 
characteristic of the peculiar mind in which they 
sprung. It was a usual saying of his own, and will 
be found repeated in some of his letters, that he 
had " no genius for friendship," and that whatever 
capacity he might once have possessed for that sen- 
timent had vanished with his youth. If in saying 
thus he shaped his notions of friendship according 
to the romantic standard of his boyhood, the fact 
must be admitted : but as far as the assertion was 
meant to imply that he had become incapable of a 
warm, manly, and lasting friendship, such a charge 
against himself was unjust, and I am not the only 
living testimony of its injustice. 

To a certain degree, however, even in his friend- 
ships, the effects of a too vivid imagination, in dis- 
qualifying the mind for the cold contact of reality, 
were visible. We are told that Petrarch (who, in 
this respect, as in most others, may be regarded 
as a genuine representative of the poetic character,) 
abstained purposely from a too frequent intercourse 
with his nearest friends, lest, from the sensitiveness 
he was so aware of in himself, there should occur 
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any thing that might chill hie regard for them • ; 
and though Lord Byron v/as of a nature too full of 
social and kindly impulses ever to think of such a 
precaution, it is a fact confirmatory, at least, of the 
principle on which his brother poet, Petrarch, acted, 
that the friends, whether of his youth or manhood, 
of whom he had seen least, through life, were those 
of whom he always thought and spoke with the most 
warmth and fondness. Being brought less often to 
the touchstone of familiar intercourse, they stood 
naturally a better chance of being adopted as the 
favourites of his imagination, and of sharing, in con- 
sequence, a portion of tliat bright colouring reserved 
tor all that gave it interest and pleasure. Next to 
the dead, therefore, whose hold upon his fancy had 
been placed beyond all risk of severance, those 
friends whom he but saw occasionally, and by such 
favourable glimpses as only renewed the first 
kindly impression they had made, were the surest 
to live unchangingly, and without shadow, in his 
memory. 

To this same cause, there is little doubt, his love 
for his sister owed much of its devotedness and fer- 
vour. Tn a mind sensitive and versatile as his, long 
habits of family intercourse might have estranged, 
or at least dulled, his natural affection for her; — 
but their separation, during youth, left this feeling 

* See Fouulu'9 Essay on Petrarch. On the same prin- 
ciple. Orrery aayB, in apeoking of SwiEl, " T am persuaded 
thai his distance Trom his English friends proved a stiong 
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fresh and untried." His Tery inexperience in such 
ties made the smile of n sister no less a novelty than 
a charm to him ; and before the first gloss of this 
newly awakened sentiment had time to wear off, 
they were again aeparated, and for ever. 

If the portrait which I have here attempted of the 
general character of tliose gifted with high genius 
be allowed to bear, in any of its features, a resem- 
blance to the originals, it can no longer, I think, be 
matter of question whether a class so set apart from 
the track of ordinary life, so removed, by their very 
elevation, out of the influences of our common atmo- 
sphere, are at all likely to furnish tractable subjects 
for that most trying of all social experiments, matri- 
mony. In reviewing the great names of philoBOphy 
and science, we shall find that all who have most 
distinguished themselves !n thoite walks have, at 
least, virtually admitted their own unfitness for the 
marriage tie by remaining in celibacy; — Newton, 
Gasseadi, Galileo, Descartes, Bayle, Locke, Leib- 
nitz, Boyle, Hume, andalonglist of other iUiutriouG 
sages, having all led single lives. ■\ 

" That he was bimselT fiilly aware of this appeals fiora a 
passage in one of his lellers already giveu: — " Mj siBler is in 
town, which is a great eomfort ; for, never having been much 
logelher, we are oaturaUj- more attoched lo each oiher." 

t Wife aad children, Baeor. telis us in one of bi^ Eaays, 
are " impediments to great enterprises ; " and adds, ■' Cer- 
tunly, Ihe best works, and of greatest merit for the public 
hare proceeded from the unmarried or childless men." See, 
with reAmtwe to Ibis subject, chapter iviii. of Mr. D'Isrmeli'E 
n " The Literary Chajwier." 
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The poetic race, it is true, from the greater sus- 
ceptibility of their imaginations, have inoreftequently 
fallen into the ever ready snare. But the fate of the 
poets in matrimony has but justified the caution of 
the philosophers. While the latter have given 
warning to genius by keeping free of the yoke, the 
others have still more effectually done so by their 
misery under it ; — the annals of this sensitive race 
having, at all times, abounded with proofs, that genius 
ranks but low among tlie elements of social happi- 
ness, — that, in general, the brighter the gift, the 
more disturbing its influence, and that in married 
life particularly, its eiFccts have been too often like 
that of the " Wormwood Star," whose light filled 
the waters on which it fell with bitterness. 

Besides the causes already enumerated as leading 
naturally to such a result, from the peculiarities by 
which, in most instances, these great labourers in 
the field of thought are characterised, there is also 
much, no doubt, to be attributed to an unluckiness 
in the choice of helpmates, — dictated, as that 
choice frequently must be, by an imagination ac- 
customed to deceive itself. But from whatever 
causes it may have arisen, the coincidence is no 
less striking than saddening, that, on the list of 
married poets who have been unhappy in their 
homes, there should already be found four such 
illustrious names as Dante, Milton *, Shaks- 
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peare *, and Dryden i and tliat we should 
have to add, as a partner in tlieir destiny, a name 
worthy of being placed beside the greatest of them, 
— Lord Byron. 

I have already mentioned my having been called 
up to town in the December of tliis year. The op- 
portunities I had of seeing Lord Byron during n^, 
slay were frequent ; and, among thera, not the least 
memorable or agreeable were those evenings we 
passed together at the house of his banker, Mr. 
Douglas Kinnaird, where music, — followed by its 
accustomed sequel of supper, brandy and water, and 

disclosed in Iiis nuncupative will, one of Ihe witnesses lo 
which deposes lu haiing heard the great poet hiineelf complain, 
that his children " were careless of bim, being blind, and made 
nothing of deserting him." 

* By whatever austerity of temper or habits the poela Dante 
and Milton may have drawn upon tliecnselvea such a fate, it 
might be eipected thai, at least, Ihe " gentle Shakspeare " 
would hayc stood exempt from the common calamity of hU 
brethren, But, among llie very few facts of his life that bme 
been transmitted to us, lliere is none more clearly proved than 
the unhappiness of his marriage. l*fae dates of Ihe birth of 
his children, compared with that of his removal from Stratfbrd, 
_ the tolsl omission of his wife's name in tlie first draft of bis 
will, and the bitter sarcasm of the bequest by which be remem. 
bers ber afterwards, — all prove beyond a doubt both his separ- 
ation ftam Ihe lady early in life, and his unfriendly feeling 
towards her at the close of it. 

In endeavouring to argue against the conclusion naturally 
CO be deduced from this will, Boswell, with a strange ignorance 
of hutnan nature, remarks : — " If he had taken offence at any 
part of his wife's conduct, I cannot believe that he would hare 
taken tliis pelty mode of eipreasing it," 
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not a little laughter, — kept us tc^ether, usually, till 
rather a late hour. Besides those songs of mine which 
he has himself somewhere recorded as his favourites* 
there was also one to a Portuguese air, " The song 
of war shall echo through our mountains," which 
seemed especially to please him ; — the national 
character of the music, and the recurrence-of the 
words " sunny mountains," bringing back freshly to 
his memory the impressions of all he had seen in 
Portugal. 1 have, indeed, known few persona more 
alive to the diarms of simple music ; and not unfre- 
quently have seen the tears in his eyes while lis- 
tening to the Irish Melodies. Among tiiose that 
thus affected him was one beginning " When first 
I met thee warm and young," the words of which, 
besides the obvious feeling which they express, 
were intended also to admit of a political appli- 
cation. He, however, discarded the latter sense 
wholly from his mind, and gave himself up to the 
more natural sentiment of the song with evident 
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On one or two of these evenings, his favourite 
actor, Mr. Kean, was of the party ; and on another 
occasion, we had at dinner hie early instructor in pu- 
gilism, Mr. Jackson, in conversing with whom, all his 

boyish tastes seemed to revive; — and it was not a 
little amusing to observe how perfectly familiar with 
the annals of " The Ring ■," and with all the most 

* In a wnai] book which 1 bave in my possession, tontain- 
ing a sort of rhrouological History of Ihe Ring, I find the 
name of Lord Byron, more thou once, recorded among the 
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V 14. 1811. 

> I «iK «ait Ae pWttm to-moRw, ntd BinGe 
««tt<iMkX(»lB«<v friend ('of the iBepn^ part of 
^Wwt'>riMeveBii^ I iluU e'en solk at home 
<mt-4»lliMiy pootioo. Hj seifHDpmion rises much 
W jtm vitej <^ "^ »oo^ (jualities. As my 
WWi tknpe i* pleased to say, I believe 1 am very 
w«ll Ar a * holiday drinker.' Where the deril are 
yvtt ? With Woolridge •, I ccmjecture — for which 
vwt deserve another abscess. Hoping that the 
AUrtrkttU war will last for many years, and that all 
^•ril«e may be re^tered at Bemioothes, believe 

*P. S> I have just been composing an epistle 
|« the Archbishop for an especial licence. Oons 1 it 
kviks serious. Murray is impatient to see you, and 
w^Htld call, if you will give him audience. Yoor 
HlfW coat 1 — I wonder you like the colour, and 
don't go about, like Dives, in purple." 

Lmn 907. TO MR. MUERAY. 

" Dectmbcr 31. ISJ*. 

•■ A tliousand thanks for Gibbon : all the additions 
tro vory great improvements. 
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" At last I must be morf peremptory with you 
about the print from Phillips's picture : it is pro- 
nounced on all hands the most stupid and disagree- 
able possible : so do, pray, have a new engraving, and 
let me see it first ; there really must be no more 
from the same plate. I don't much care, myself; 
but every one I honour torments me to death about 
it, and abuses it to a degree beyond repeating. 
Now, don't answer with excuees ; but, for my saket 
have it destroyed : I never shall have peace till it is. 
I write in the greatest haste. 

" P. S. 1 have written this most illegibly ; but 
it is to beg you to destroy the print, and have 
another ' by particular desire.' It must be d — d 
bad, to be sure, since every body says so but the 
original ; and he don't know what to say. But do 
do it: that is, bum the plate, and employ a new 
etcher from the other picture. Tliis is stupid and 

On his arrival in town, he had, upon enquiring 
into the state of his affairs, found them in so utterly 
embarrassed a condition as to fill him with some 
alaim, and even to suggest to his mind the prudence 
of deferring his marriage. The die was, however, 
cast, and he had now no alternative but to proceed. 
Accordingly, at the end of December, accompanied 
by his friend Mr. Hobhouse, he set out for Seaham, 
Ihe seat of Sir Ralph Mitbanke, the lady's father, in 
the county of Durham, and on the 3d of January, 
1815, WLS married. 
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ITwi Ui (he antique Oratory Hbaok 

Itii buaoiD in iu solitude i and then — 

An in lba> hour — a moment o'er bis Rue, 

'llw tablet of unutterable thougbis 

Wna Inn^ — and then it Taded as it came. 
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'ITiB fitting vows, bm heard not his own words. 

And all things reel'd around him ; be could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should hate been — 

But tbe old mansion, and (he accustom'd hall. 

And the remember'd chambers, and [be place, 

Thu day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade. 

All things pertaining to tliat place and hour. 

And her, who was hia destiny, came back, 

And thrust themselTcs helween him and tbe light : — 

What business had they there at such a time? "* 

'I'liis touching picture agrees so closely in many of 
{H circumstances, with his own prose account of the 
WwWing in his Memoranda, that I feel justified in 
tliiruJucing it, liistorically, here. In that Memoir, 
hv tU'>i'ribed himself as waking, on the morning of 
ItU mnrrioge, with the moat melancholy reflections, 
Wl itecing his wedding-suit spread out before him. 
\\\ t\w Hiinn^ mood, he wandered about the grounds 
ilium, rill he WHS summonbd for the ceremony, and 
kilDfil. for the iirst time on that day, his bride and 
_ liir lltmlly. He kiiclt down, he repeated the words 
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after die clergyman ; but a mist was before his eyes, 
— his thoughts were elsewhere; and he was but 
awakeued by the congratulations of the bystanders, 
to find that he was — married. 

The same morning, the wedded pair left Seaham 
for Halnaby, another seat of Sir Ralph Milbanke, in 
the same county. When about to depart. Lord 
Byron said to the bride, " Misa Milbanke, are you 
ready?" — a mistake which the lady's confidential 
attendant pronounced to be a " bad omen." 

It is right to add, that I quote these slight details 
from memory, and am alone answerable for any in- 
accuracy there may be found in them. 

Letter 208. TO MR, MURRAY. 

" Kirkbj, January S. 1B15. 

" TXc marriage took place on the 2d instant: so 
(iray make haste and congratulate away. 

" Thanks for the Edinburgh Review and the aboli- 
tion of the print. Let the next be from the ot/ier of 
Phillips — I mean (ml the Albanian, but) the ori- 
ginal one in the exhibition; the last was from the 
copy. I should wish my sister and Lady Bjron to 
decide upon the next, as they found fault with the 
last. I have no opinion of my own upon the 

" Mr. Kinnaird will, I dare say, have the goodness 
to furnish copies of the Melodies", if you state ray 
wish upon the subject. You may have them, if you 

' The Hdjrew Molodira which he had employed himself in 
' dng, during hJB receot ttay in London. 
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But aa fur canine recollections, as far as I could 
Judgt'by II cur uf mine own, (olwaysbating Boatswain, 
Hid dcikri'«t ani!, lUas! the maddeat of dogs,) I had 
one (half a wo^hy the she aide) thitt doted on me 
Ht ten yenra old, and very nearly £te me at twenty. 
When I thought he was going to enact Argus, he 
hit away the backside of my breeches, and never 
would consent to any kind of recognition, in despite, 
of all kinds of bonet which 1 offered him. So, let 
Southey hluah and Homer too, as for as 1 can decide 
u[>i)n quadruped memories. 

" f )iun)bly take it, the mother knows the son that 
[«yi her jointure — a mistress her mate, till he • ■ 
and refuses salary — a friend his fellow, till he loses 
cash and diaructer — and a dog his master, till he 
chaugct him. 

" So, you want to know about milady and me? 
But let me not, ns Roderick Random says, ' pro^e 
the choBte niyateries of Hymen ' • — damn the word, 
I hud nearly spelt it with a small A. I like Bell bi 
well OS you do (or did, you villain!) Bessy — and 
that is (or was) saying a great deal. 

" Addressyour next to Seaham, Stockton- on-Tees, 
where we are going on Saturday (a bore, by the 
way,) to see fatlier-in-law. Sir Jacob, and my lady's 
lady-mother. Write — and write more at length — 
both lo the public and yours ever most affectionately, 



■I H. a bloUfd [n Ihe M& 
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^^^P " 1 have 
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1. TO MR. MOORE. 
' Scahain, Siock<aii-aii-Tirt;9, February S. 1B15. 

1 have heard from London tbat you have \eA 
Chatsworth and al) the women full of ' entusj- 
masy '* about you, personally and poetically ; and, in 
parijcular, that ' When first I met thee' has been 
quite overwhelming in its effect. I told you it was 
one of the best things you ever wrote, though that 
dog Power wanted you to omit part of it. They are 
all r^retling your absence at Chatsworth, according 
to my informant — ' all the ladles quite,' &c. &c. &c. 
Slap my vitals ! 

" Well, now you have got home again — which I 
dare say is as agreeable as a ' draught of cool small 
beer to the scorched palate of a waking sot' — now 
you have got home again, I say, probably I shall 
hear from you. Since 1 wrote last, I have been trans- 
ferred to my father-in-law's, witli my lady and my 
lady's maid, &c. &c. &c. and the treacle-moon is over, 
and I am awake, and find myself married. My spouse 
and I agree to — and in — admiration. Swifl says 
' no tvise man ever married ;' but, for a fool, I think 
_ it the most ambrosial of all possible future states. 1 
still think one ought to marry upon lease; but am 
very sure I should renew mine at the expiration, 
though next term were for ninety and nine years. 

" 1 wish you would respond, for I am here 
' oblitusque meoruin obiivisceadus et illb.' Pray 

t>ral«l singer and actor used fiequently lo pronounce the word 
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tell me what is going on in the way of intriguer^, 

and hoH- the w s and rogues of the upper 

Beggar's Opera go on — or rather go off — in or 
after marriage; or who are going to break any par- 
ticular commandment. Upon this dreary coast, we 
liave nothing but county meetings and shipwrecks ; 
and I have tliia day dined upoo fish, which probably 
dined upon the crews of several colliers lost in the 
lute gales. But I saw tlie sea once more in all the 
glories of surf and foam, — almost equal to the Bay 
of Biscay, and the interesting white squalls and 
short seas of Archipelago memory. 

" My papa, Sir Ralpho, hath recently made a 
speech at a Durham tax-meeting ; and not only at 
Durham, but here, several times since, afler dinner. 
He is DOW, I believe, speaking it to himself (I lefl 
him in the middle) over various decanters, which 
can neither interrupt him nor fall asleep, — as might 
possibly have been the case with some of his audience. 
Ever thine, B. 

" I must go to tea— damn tea, I wish it was 
Kinnaird's brandy, and with you to lecture me 
about it." 



LdtkbSIS. to MH. MURRAY. 

" SEaham, Stockton-upon-Tees, February 2. 181S, 

" You will oblige me very much by making an 
occasional enquiry at Albany, at my chambers, whe- 
ther my books, &c are kept in tolerable order, and 
how far my old woman * continues in health and 
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industry as keeper of my old den. Your parcels 
have been duly received and perused ; but I had 
hoped to receive ' Guy Mannering' before this 
time. I won't intrude further for the present on 
your avocations, professional or pleasurable, but 
am, as usual, 

" Very truly," &c. 

I L«TT<ii213. TO MR. MOORE. 

'■ February). 1815, 

" I enclose you half a letter from • *, which will 
explain itself — at least the latter pari — the former 
refers to private business of mine own. If Jeffrey 
will take such an article, and you will undertake 
the revision, or, indeed, any portion of the article 
itself, (for unless j/ou do, by Phwbus, I will have 
nothing to do with it,) we can cook up, between us 
three, as pretty a dish of sour-crout as ever tipped 
over the tongue of a bookmaker. 

" You can, at any rate, try Jeffrey's inclination. 
Your late proposal from him made me hint this to * *, 
who is a much better proser and scholar than I am, 
and a very superior man indeed. Excuse haste — 
answer this. Ever yours most. 



" p. S. All 


s well 


at home. 


I wrote tfl 


you 


yesterday." 










LiTT« an. 


TO MR 


MOORE 






" FeliruBry 10. 1815. 

" My dear Tom, 

" Jeff'rey has been so very kind about me and 
my damnable works, that I would not be indirect or 
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equivocal with him, even for a friend. So^ it may 
be as well to tell him that it is not mine ; but that 
if I did not firmly and truly believe it to be much 
better than I could offer, I would never have troubled 
him or you about it& You can judge between you 
how far it is admissible, and reject it, if not of the 
right sort. For my own part, I have no interest in 
the article one way or the other, further than to 
oblige * * ; and should the composition be a good 
one, it can hurt neither party, — nor, indeed, any 
one, saving and excepting Mr. * * * *. 

" Curse catch me if I know what H * * means or 
meaned about the demonstrative pronoun*, but I 
admire your fear of being inoculated with the same. 
Have you never found out that you have a par- 
ticular style of your own, which is as distinct ti*om 
all other people, as Hafiz of Shiraz from Hafiz of 
the Morning Post? 

" So you allowed B * * and such like to hum and 
haw you, or, rather. Lady J * * out of her compli- 
ment, and me out of mincf Sun-burn me, but 
this was pitiful-hearted. However, I will tell her 
all about it when I see her. 

" Bell desires me to say all kinds of civilities, and 
assure you of her recognition and high consideration. 
I will tell you of our movements south, which may 

* Some remark which he told me had been made with 
respect to the frequent use of the demonstrative pronoun both 
by himself and by Sir W. Scott. 

t Verses to Lady J * * (containing an allusion to Lord 
Byron), which I had written, whUe at Chatsworth, but con- 
signed afterwards to the flames. 
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be in about three weeks from this present writing. 
By the way, don't engage yourself in any travelling 
expedition, as I have a plan of travel into Italy, 
which we will discuss. And then, think of (he 
poesy wherewithal we should overflow, from Venice 
to Vesuvius, to say nothing of Greece, through all 
which — God willing — we might perambulate in 
one twelve months. If I take my wife, you can 
take yours; and if I leave mine, you may do tlie 
same. ' Mind you Stand by me in cither case, 
Brother Bruin.' 

" And believe me inveteralely yours, 



Letti;[l215. TO MB. MOORE. 

" Febniaty 22. 1815. 

" Yesterday I sent off the packet and letter to 
Edinburgh. It consisted of forty-one pages, so that 
1 have not added a line ; but in my letter, I men- 
tioned what passed between you and me in autumn, 
as my inducement for presuming to trouble him 
either with my own or * • 's lucubrations. I am 
any thing but sure that it will do ; but I have told 
J. that if there is any decent raw material in it, he 
may cut it into what shape he pleases, and warp it 
to his liking. 

" So you won't go abroad, then, with me, — but 
alone. I fully purpose starting much about tbe 
time you mention, and alone, too. 

" I hope J. won't think me very impudent in 
sending • ■ only ! there was not room for a syllable. 
I have avowed * * as the author, and said that you 
L ^ 
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thought or said, when I met you last, that he (J.) 
would not be angry at the coalition, (though, alas ! 
we have not coalesced,) and so, if I have got into a 
scrape, I must get out of it — Heaven knows how. 

" Your Anacreon * is come, and with it I sealed 
(its first impression) the packet and epistle to our 
patron. 

" Curse the Melodies and the Tribes, to boot, f 
Braham is to assist — or hath assisted — but will do 
no more good than a second physician. I merely 
interfered to oblige a whim of K.*s, and all I have 
got by it was < a speech ' and a receipt for stewed 
oysters. 

" * Not meet* — pray don't say so. We must meet 
somewhere or somehow. Newstead is out of the 
question, being nearly sold again, or, if not, it is 
uninhabitable for my spouse. Pray write again. I 
will soon. 

" P. S. Pray when do you come out ? ever, or 
never? I hope I have made no blunder; but I 
certainly think you said to me, (after W ♦ * th, 
whom I first pondered upon, was given up,) that * * 
and I might attempt * * * *. His length alone 
prevented me from trying my part, though I should 
have been less severe upon the Review^e. 

" Your seal is the best and prettiest of my set, and 
I thank you very much therefor. 1 have just been — 
or rather, ought to be — very much shocked by the 

• A seal, with the head of Anacreon, which I had given him, 

f I had taken the liberty of laughing a little at the manner 

in which some of his Hebrew Melodies had been set to music. 
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death of the Duke of Dorset We were at school 
together, and there I was passionately attached to 
him. Since, we have never met — but once, I 
think, since 1805 — and it would be a paltry affect- 
ation to pretend that I had any feeling for him 
worth the name. But there was a time in my life 
when this event would have broken my heart; and 
all I can say for it now is that — it is not worth 
breaking. 

" Adieu — it is all a farce," 



TO MR. MOORE. 



" Unrcba. I8I5. 



" My dear Thorn, 

" Jeffrey has sent me the most friendly of all 
possible letters, nnd has accepted • "'a article. He 
says he has long liked not only, &c. &c. but my 
' character," This must be your doing, you dog — 
ar'nt you ashamed of yourself, knowing me so well? 
Tliis is what one gets for having you for a father 
confessor. 

" 1 feel merry enough to send you a sad song. • 
You once asked me for some words which you 
would set. Now you may set or not, as you like, — 
but there they are, in a legible handf, and not in 
mine, but of my own scribbling ; so you may say of 
them what you please. Why don't you write to me? 



■ Tfac veram enclosed were those melancholy one<, 
printed in his works, " Therv^A doC a joy the world can 

t The MS, waa in Itie handwriting of Ladj Byron. 
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I shall make yau ' a speech ' * if you don't regpond 
quickly. 

" I am in such a state of sameness and stagnation, 
and so totally occupied in consuming the fruits — 
and sauntering — and playing dull games at cards 
— and yawning — and trying to read old Annual 
Registers and the daily papers — and gathering 
shells on the shore — and watching the growth of 
stunted gooseberry bushes in the garden — that I 
have neither time nor sense to say more than yours 
ever, B. 

" P. S- I open my letter again to put a question 

to you. What would Lady C k, or any other 

fashionable Pidcock, give to collect you and Jeffrey 
and me to one party? I have been answering bis 
letter, wliich suggested this dainty query. I can't 
help laughing at the thoughts of your face and mine; 
and our anxiety to keep the Arislarch in good hu- 
mour during the earfy part of a compotation, till we 
got drunk cimugh to make him ' a speech.' I think 
the critic would have much tl«i best of us — of one, 
-for I don't think diffidence (I mean social) 
is a disease of yours." 




El harpiDg 

4 



LrTTKnen. TO MR. MOORE. 

" Marcb B. ISJS. 

" An event — the death of poor Dorset — and the 
recollection of what I once felt, and ought to have 
felt now, but could not ^ set me pondering, and 
finaJly into the train of tliought which you have i" 
your honcla. I am very glad you like them, for I 
flatter myself they will pass as an imiiatioD of your 
style. If I could imitate it well, I should have no 
great amhition of originaHty — I wish I could make 
you exclaim "''''' Uennis. ' That's my thunder, by 

Q [| ; ' I wrote them with a view to your setting 

(hem, and as a present to Power, if he would accept 
the words, and t/oie did not think yourself degraded, 
for once in a way, by marrying them to music. 

" Sun-bum N • * 1 — why do you always twit me 
with hU vile Ebrew nasalities? Have I not told 
you it was all K.'s doing, and my own exquisite 
facility of temper? But thou wilt be a wag, 
'riiomaa ; and see what you get for it. Now for my 
revenge. 

" Depend — and perpend — upon it that your 
opinion of * " 's poem will travel through one or 
other of the quintuple correspondents, till it reaches 
the ear, and the liver of the author.* Your adven- 
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ture, however, is truly laughable — but how could 
you be such a potatoe ? You ' a brother ' (of the 
quill) too, ' near the throne,' to confide to a man's 
own publisher (who has ' bought," or rather aold, 
'golden opinions' about him) such a damnatory 
parenthesis I ' Between you and me,' quotha — it 
reminds me of a passage in the Heir at Law— 
'Tete-a-teio with Lady Duberly, I suppose.' — 
'No — tfite-a-tete withjire hwidred peopU;' and 
your confidential commubU-atLou will doubtless be in 
circulation to that amount, in ^ sV«rt time, with 
several additions, and in several letters, ^i signed 
L. H. R. O. B., &c. &c. &c. 

" We leave this place to-morrow, and shall stop 
on our way to town (in the interval of taking a 
house there) at Col> Leigh's, near Newmarket, where 
any epistle of yours will find its weicome way. 

" I have been very comfortable here, — Ibtening 
to that d — d monologue, which elderly gentlemen 
call conversation, and in which my pious fether-in- 
law repeats himself every evening — save one, when 
he played upon the fiddle. However, they have 
been very kind and liospitable, and I like them and 
the place vastly, and I hope they will live many 
happy months. Bell is ia health, and unvaried 
good-humour and behaviour. But we arc all in the 



i. 
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agonies of packing and parting ; and I suppose by 
ihia lime to-morrow I shall be stuck in tlio chariot 
with luy chin upon a band-box. I have prepared, 
however, another carriage for the abigail, and all the 
trumpery which our wives drag along with them. 
" Ever thine, most affectionately, 



TO MR. MOORE. 

" March 17. ISIJ 

I meaned to write to you before on the subjec 



of your loss"; but the recollection of the useles 
ness and worthlesEness of any observations on such 
events prevented me. I shall only now add, that I 
rejoice to see you bear it so well, and that I trust 
time will enable Mrs. M. to sustain it better. 
Every thing should be done to divert and occupy 
her with other thoughts and cares, and I am sure 
that all that can be done will. 

" Now to your letter. Napoleon — but the 
papers will have told you all. I quite think with 
you upon the subject, and for my real thoughts this 
time last year, I would refer you to the last pages ot 
the Journal I gave you. I can forgive the rogue for 
utterly falsifying every line of mine Ode — which I 
take to be the last and uttermost stretch of human 
magnanimity. Do you remember the story of a 
certain Abb6, who wrote a treatise on the Swedish 
Constitution, and proved it indissoluble and eternal ? 

• The dtath of his infant gud-daiighwr, Olivia Byron 
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Just as he had corrected the last sheet, news came 
that Gustavus III. had destroyed this imraortal 
government. ' Sir,' quoth the Abb6, ' the King of 
Sweden may overthrow the amititution, but not my 
hook ! !' I think .ythe Abbe, but not imtk him. 

" Making every allowance for talent and most con- 
summate daring, there is, after all, a good deal in 
luck or destiny. He might have been stopped by 
our frigates — or wrecked in the Gulf of Lyons, 
which is particularly tempestuous — or — a thousand 
things. But he is certainly Fortune's favourite, and 

Once fairly set out on Ilia party of pleasure, 
Taking towns at bis liking and crowns at his leisure. 
From Elba to Lyons and Paris he goes, 
Making baOsJbr the ladies, and bims lo his foes. 

You must have seen the account of his driving into 
the middle of the royal army, and the immediateef- 
fect of his pretty speeches. And now if he don't 
drub the allies, there is ' no purchase in money." 
If he can take France by himself, the devil's in 't if 
he don't repulse the invaders, when backed by those 
celebrated sworders — those boys of the blade, the 
Imperial Guard, and die old and new army. It is 
impossible not to be dazzled and overwhelmed by 
his character and career. Nothing ever so disap- 
pointed me as his abdication, and nothing could 
have reconciled me to him but sora:; such revival 
as his recent exploit ; though no one could anticipate 
such a complete and brilliant renovation. 
ir question, 
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ly anxious, except that I think it would please her 
uncle. Lord Wentworth, and her father and mother. 
The former (Lord W.) is now in town, and in very 
indiffeient health. You, perhaps, know that his 
property, amounting to seven or eight thousand a 
year, will eventually devolve upon Bell, But the old 
gentleman has been so very kind to her and me, that 
I hardly know how to wish him in heaven, ifhe can 
be comfortable on earth. Her father is still in the 
country. 

" We mean to metropolise to-morrow, and you will 
address your next to Piccadilly. We have got the 
Duchess of Devon's liouse there, she being in 

" I don't care what Power aays to secure the pro- 
perty of the Song, so that it is vot complimentary 
to me, nor any thing about 'condescending' or 
'noife author' — both 'vile phrases,' as Poloniua says. 

" Pray, let me hear from you, and when you mean 
to be in town. Your continenta] scheme is imprac- 
ticable for the present. I have to thank you for a 
longer letter than usual, which I hope will induce 
you to tax ray gratitude stilt further in the same 

" You never told me about 'Longman' and ' next 
winter,' and I am not a ' mile -stone.' "•■ 

" 1 had accused him of har 
preceding tetter, I had informed 
lish with the Messes. Longmsn in the ensuing winltr, and 
added that, in giving him this information, I found I hsd 
been — to use ta elegant Irish metaphor — " whistling jigs lo 



LmM21!». TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

" Piccadilly, March 31. 1813. 

" Dear Sir, 

" It will give me great pleasure to comply with 
your request, tltough I liope there is stiil taste 
enough left amongst us to render it almost unceces- 
sHTy, sordid and interested as, it must be admitted, 
many of ' the trade ' are, where circumstances give 
them an advantage. I trust yuii do not permit 
yourself to be depressed by the temporary partiality 
of what ig called 'the public' for the favourites of 
the moment ; all experience is against the perma- 
nency of such impressions. You must have lived to 
see man}' of these pass away, and will survive many 
more — I mean personally, for poeCicallr/, I would 
not insult you by a comparison. 

" If I may be permitted, I would suggest that 
there never was sucb an opening for tragedy. In 
Kean, there is an actor worthy of expressing the 
thoughts of the characters which you have every 
power of embodying ; and I cannot but regret that 
the part of Ordonio was disposed of before his ap- 
pearance at Drury Lane. Wo have had nothing to 
med in the same breath with ' Remorse ' 
for very many years ; and I should think that the 
reception of that play was sufficient to encourage 
the highest hopes of author and audience. It is to 
be hoped that you are proceeding in a career which 
could not but be successful. With my best respects 
to Mr. Bowles, I have the honour to be 

" Your obliged and very obedient servant, 

" Btrok, 
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" P. S. You mention my ' Satire,' lampoon, or 
wliatever you or others please to call it. J can only 
Bay, that it was written when I was very young and 
very angry, and has been a thorn in my side ever 
since ; more particularly as almost all the persons 
animadverted upon became subsequently my ac- 
quaintances, and some of them my friends, which is 
' heaping fire upon an enemy's head,' and forgiving 
me too readily to permit me to forgive myself. The 
part applied to you is pert, and petulant, and shallow 
enough; but, although I have long done every thing 
in my power to suppress the circulation of the whole 
thing, I shall always regret the wantonness or gene- 
rality of many of its attempted attacks." 

It was in the course of this spring that Lord 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott became, for the first 
time, personally acquainted with each other. Mr, 
Murray, having been previously on a visit to the 
latter gentleman, had been intrusted by him with a 
superb Turkish dagger as a present to Lord Byron ; 
and the noble poet, on their meeting this year in 
London, — the only time when these two great men 
had ever an opportunity of enjoying each other's 
society, — presented to Sir Walter, in return, a 
vase containing some human bones that had been 
dug up from under apart of the old walls of Athens. 
The reader, however, will be much better pleased 
to have these particulars in the words of Sir Walter 
Scott himself, who, with that good-nature which 
renders him no less amiable than he is admirabltv 
has found time, in the midst of all his marvellous 
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orld, to favour me with the follow 



labours for the 
ing interesting 

" My first acijuaintaace with Byron began in a 
manner rather doubtful. I was so &r from having 



' A few passages at the beginning of these recallecEions 
have been omitled, as containing particulais relalive lo Lord 
Bjrun'B mother, which have already been mentioned in the 
i-aily pan of this work. Among these, however, there is one 
anecdote, the repeliljon of which will be caaly pardoned, on 
account of the indnitely greater interest as well as authenddtf 
imparted (o its detaib b; coming from such an eye-witnera as 
Sir Walter Scott: — " 1 rememher," he ssya, " having seen 

coincidence rendered (he circumstance rather remarkable. It 
was during Mrs. Siddon^'s first or second li^t to Edinburgh, 
when the music of Ihat wonderful actress's voice, lodes, 
manner, and person, produced the strongest effect which could 
possibly be exerted by a human being upon her fellow-creai- 
tures. Nothing of the kind that I ever witnessed approached 

aided by the difficulties of obtaining entrance and the ex- 
hausting length of time that the audience were contented to 
wail until the piece commenced. When the curtun fell, a 
Urge proportion of the ladies were generally io hysterics. 

" I remember Miss Gordon of Chight, in particular, har- 
rowing the house by the desperate and wild way in which she 
nhrieked out Mrs. Siddons's elclamation, in (he character of 
Isaljelia, ' Oh my Byron ! Oh my Byron ! ' A well-known 
medical gentleman, the benevolent Dr. Alexander Wood, ten- 
dered his assistance j but the thick-pressed audience could not 
for a long time make way for the doctor to approach hia 
patient, or the padent the physician. The remarkable circiun- 
stance was, that the lady had not then seen Captain Bjron, 
who, like Sir Toby, made her conclude with ' Oh ! ' as she 
had begun with it." 
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nny thing to do with the offensive criticism in the 
Edinburgh, that I remember remonstrating against 
it with our friend, the editor, because I tiiought the 
' Hours of Idleness' treated with undue severity. 
They were written, like all juvenile poetry, rather 
from the recollection of what had pleased the author 
in others than what hod been suggested by his own 
imagination; but, nevertheless, I thought they con- 
tained some passages of noble promise. I was so 
much impressed with this, that I had thoughts of 
writing to the author ; but some exaggerated reports 
concerning bis peculiarities, and a natural unwilling- 
ness to intrude an opinion which was uncalled for, 
induced me to relinquish the idea. 

" When Byron wrote his famous Satire, I had my 
share of flagellation among my betters. My crime 
WQS having written a poem (Marmion, I think) for a 
thousand pounds ; which was no otherwise true than 
that I sold the copy-right for that sum. Now, not to 
mention that an author can hardly be censured for 
accepting such a sum as the booksellers are willing 
lo give him, especially as the gentlemen of the trade 
made no complaints of their bargain, I thought the 
interference witli my private affairs was rather be- 
yond the limits of literary satire. On the other hand, 
Lord Byron paid me, in several passages, so much 
more praise than I deserved, tliat I must have been 
more irritable tlian I have ever felt upon such 
subjects, not to sit down contented, and think no 
more about the matter. 

" I was very much struck, with all the rest of the 
world, at the vigour and force of imagination di»- 

VOL. III. M 
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plajed in the 6rGt Canlos of Childe Harold, and the 
jther splendid productions which Lord Byron flung 
from him to the public with a promptitude that 
savoured of profusion. My owa popularity, as a 
poet, was then on the wane, and I was unaSectedlj 
pleased to see an author of so much power and energy 
taking the field. Mr. John Murray happened to be 
in Scotland that season, and as I mentioned to him 
the pleasure I sliould have in making Lord Byron's 
acquaintance, he had the kindness to mention my 
wish to his Lordship, which led to some correspoad- 

" It was in the spring of 1815 that, chancing to be 
in London, I had the advantage of a personal intro- 
duction to Lord Byron. Report had prepared me to 
meet a man of peculiar habits and a quick temper, 
and I had some doubts whether we were likely to 
suit each other in society. I was most agreeably dis- 
appointed in this respect. 1 found Lord Byron in 
the highest degree courteous, and even kind. We 
met, for an hour or two almost daily, in Mr. Murray's 
drawing-room, and found a great deal to say to each 
other. We also met frequently in parties and even- 
ing society, so that for about two months 1 had the 
advantage of a considerable intimacy with this dis- 
tinguisiied individual. Our sentiments agreed a good 
deal, except upon the subjects of religion and politics, 
upon neither of which I wa£ inclined to believe that 
Lord Byron entertained very (ised opinions. I re- 
member saying to him, that I really thought, that if 
he lived a few years he would alter his seotimentB. 
He answered, rather sharply, ' I suppose you are 
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one of those who prophesy I will turn Methodist.' , 
replied, 'No — I don't expect your conversion to be 
of such an otdinary kind. I would ratlier look to 
see you retreat upon the Catholic faith, and distin- 
guish yourself by the austerity of your penances. 
The species of religion to which you must, or may, 
one day attach yourself must exercise a strong power 
on the imagination.' He smiled gravely, and seemed 
to allow I might be right. 

" On politics, he used sometimes to express a high 
strain of what is now called Liberalism ; but it ap- 
peared to me that the pleasure it aiForded him as a 
vehicle of displaying his wit and satire against indivi- 
duals in office was at the bottom of this habit of 
thinking, rather than any real conviction of the poli- 
tical principles on which he talked. He was certainly 
proud of his rank and ancient family, and, in that 
respect, as much an aristncrat as was consistent with 
good sense and good breeding. Some disgusts, how 
adopted I know not, seemed to me to have given 
this peculiar and, as it appeared to me, contradic- 
lory cast of mind : but, at heart, I would have 
termed Byron a patrician on principle. 

" Ijord Byron's reading did not seem to me to have 
been very extensive either in poetry or history. 
Having the advantage of him in that respect, and 
possessing a good competent share of such reading 
as is little read, I was sometimes able to put under 
his eye objects which had for him the interest of 
novelty. I remember particularly repeating to him 
the fine poem of Hardylcnute, an imitation of tiie old 
Scottish Ballad, with which he was so much affected, 
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" I met with Iiim »«7 frequentty in Kxriety : onr 
tiiutual at^quaiocaoce* doing m« the honour to think 
ihut he liked to meet with me. Some very agree- 
Eible pities I can recollect, — particularly one at Sir 
Giprge Beaumonti, where the uniabie landlord 
had assembled »ome persons ili^tinguiihed for talent. 
Of these I need only mentioD the late Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, whose talents for literature were ss re- 
markable ai hit empire over science. Mr. Richard 
Sharpe and Mr. Rogers were also present. 

" I think I also remarked in Byron's temper starts 
of suspicion, when he seemed to pause and consider 
whether there had not been a secret, and perhaps 
offensive, meaning in something casually said to him. 
In this case, I also judged it best to let his mind, 
like a troubled spring, work itself clear, whi<ji it did 
in a mbute or two. 1 was considerably older, you 
will recollect, than my noble friend, and had no 
reason to fear his misconstruing my sentiments 
towards him, nor had I ever the slightest reason to 
doubt that they were kindly returned on his part. 
If I had occasion to be mortified by the display of 
genius which threw into the shade such pretensions 
as I was then supposed to possess, I might console 
myself that, in my own case, the materials oF men- 
tal happiness had been mingled in a greater propor- 

" I rummage my brains in vain forwhat often 
rushes into my head unbidden, — little traits and say- 
ings which recall his looks, manner, tone, and gestures; 
and I have always contimied to think that a crisis 
of life was arrived in which a new career of fi>»ne 
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was opened to him, and that had he been perniitte') 
to start upon it, he would liave obliteruted lh« 
memory of such parts of his life as friends would 
wish to forget," 



LfttkEBO. to MR. MOORE. 

" April 23. 18IS. 

" Lord Wentworth died last week. The bulk of 
his property (from seven to eight thousand per ann.) 
is entaQed on Lady MQbanke and Lady Byron. 
The first is gone to take possession in Leicestershire, 
and attend the iuneraJ, &c. this day. 

" I have mentioned the facts of the settlement of 
LordW.'s property, because the newspapers, with 
their usual accuracy, have been making all kinds of 
blunders in their statement. His will is just as ex- 
pected — the principal part settled on Lady Milbanke 
(now Noel) and Bell, and a separate estate left for 
sale to pay debts (which are not great) and legacies 
to bis natural son and daughter. 

" Mrs. * * 'b tragedy was last night damned. They 
may bring it on again, and probably wUl; but 
damned it was, — not a word of the last act audible. 
I went (malffri that I ought to have stayed at home 
in sackcloth for unc., but 1 could not resist the j?rrt 
night of any thing) to a private and quiet nook of my 
private box, and witnessed the whole process. The 
first three acts, with transient gushes of applause, 
oozed patiently but heavily on. 1 must say it was 
badly acted, particularly by • *, who was groaned 
upon in the third act, — something about ' horror — 
such a horror' was the cause. Well, the fourth 

M 4' 
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act became as muddy und turbid as need be ; but 
the fifth — whut Garrick used to call (like a fool) 
the concoction of a. play — the tiftb act stuck fast at 
the King's prayer. You kiiow be says, ' lie bctct 
went to bed witiiout saying them, and did not like 
to omit them now-.' But he was no sooner upon his 
knees, than the audience got upon their legs — the 
damnable pit — and roared, and groaned, and hissed, 
and whistled. Well, that was choked a little ; buC 
the ruffian-scene — the penitent peasantry — and 
killbg the fiisttop and Princes — oh, it was all over. 
The curtain fell upon unheard actors, and the an- 
nouncement attempted by Kean for Monday was 
equally ineffectual. Mrs. Bartley waa go frightened, 
that, though the people were tolerably quiet, the 
epilogue was quite inaudible to half the house. In 
short, — you know all. I clapped till my hands 
were skinless, and so did Sir Janies Mackintosh, 
who was with me in the box. All the world were 
in the house, from the Jerseys, Greys, &c. &c- 
downwards. But it would not do. It is, after all, 
not an acting play ; good language, but no power. 
• • • Women (saving Joanna Baillie) 

cannot write tragedy ; they have not seen enough 
nor felt enough of life for it. I think Semiramis 
or Catherine II. might have written (could they 
have been unqueened) a a pi y 

" It is, however, a goo 1 a g n t to risk ot 
write tragedies. I never had m 1 b that way; 
but if I bad, this would ha d 

" Ev a m Thorn., 

Tl ine, B." 
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Letteb 221. TO MR. MURRAY, 

" May 2i. 1B15. 

" You must have thought it very odd, not to say 
ungrateful, that 1 made no mention of the drawings •, 
Jtc, when I had the pleasure of seeing you this morn- 
ing. The fact is, that till this moment I had not 
seen them, nor heard of their arrival : they were 
carried up into the library, where I have not been 
till just now, and no intimation given to me of their 
coming. Tlie present is so very magnificent, that — 
in short, I leave Lady Byron to thank you for it 
herself, and merely send this to apologise for a 
piece of apparent and unintentional neglect on my 
own part. Yours," Sic 

LiTTEiiaaa. TO MR. MOOBE.t 

" J3. Piccadilly Terrace, June 12. 181.?. 

" I have nothing to offer in behalf of my late 
silence, except the most inveterate and ineffable 
laziness ; but I am too supine to invent a lie, or I 
certainly should, being ashamed of the truth. K • •, 
I hope, has appeased your magnanimous indigna- 
tion at his blunders. I wished and wish you were 
in the Committee, with all my heart.:]; Itseema so 
hopeless a business, that the company of a friend 

■ Mr, Murray had presenled Lady Byron with twelve 
drawings, by Stotbard, from Lord Byron's Poems. 

f This and the Fallowing letter were addressed to me iti 
Ireland, whither I had gone about the middle of the preceding 
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would be quite consoling, — but more of this when 
we meet. In the mean time, you are entreated to 
prevail upon Mrs. Esterre to engage herself. I be- 
lieve she haa been written to, but your influence, in 
person or proxy, would probably go further than our 
proposals. What they are, I know not ; all m^ new 
function consists in listening to the despair of Caven- 
dish Bradshaw, the hopes of Einnaird, the wishes of 
Lord Essex, the complaints of Whitbread, and the 
calculations of Peter Moore, — all of which, and 
whom, seem totally at variance. C. Bradshaw wants 
to light the theatre with ffos, which may, perhaps (if 
the vulgar be believed), poison half the audience, 
and all the dramatis persona. Essex has endea- 
voured to persuade K * * not to get drunk, the con- 
sequence of which is, that he has never been sober 
since. Kinnaird, with equal success, would have 
convinced Raymond, that he, the said Raymondt 
had too much salary. Whitbread wants us to assess 
the pit another sijtpence, — a d — d insidious pro- 
position, — which will end in an O. P. combustion. 
To crown all, R ■ *, the auctioneer, has the impu- 
dence to be displeased, because he has no dividend. 
The villain is a proprietor of shares, and a long 
lunged orator in the meetings. 1 hear he has 
prophesied our incapacity, — ' a foregone conclu- 



tiooed in this letter,) who 
Dunagenienl of Drury Lai 



id taken upon themselves the 
Theatre ; and it had been hU 
if tlie Committee, that I BhQuld 
lie of his colleagues. To some nuetake in the mode of 
ifing this pmpoBal to mc, he alludes in the precediDK 
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sioD)' whereof I hope to give him aigna] proofs be- 
fore we are done. 

" Will you give us an opera? No, I'll be awoni ; 
but I wish yoii would. 

" To go on with the poetical world, Walter Scott 
has gone back to Scotland. Murray, the bookseller, 
has been cruelly cudgelled of misbegotten knaves, 
' in Kendal green,' at Newington Butts, in his way 
home from a purlieu dinner, — and robbed — would 
you believe it? — of three or four bonds of forty 
pound a piece, and a seal-ring of his grandfather's, 
worth a million! This is his version, — but others 
opine that D' Israeli, with whom he dined, knocked 
him down with his last publication, ' The Quarrels of 
Authors, ' in a dispute about copyright. Be that 
as it may, the newspapers have teemed with his 
' Injuria formce,' and he has been embrocated, and 
invisible to all but the apothecary ever since. 

" Lady B. is better than three months advanced 
in her progress towards maternity, and, we hope, 
likely to go well tlirough with it. We have been 
very little out this season, as 1 wish to keep her quiet 
in her present situation. Her father and mother have 
changed their names to Noel, in compliance with 
Lord Wentworth's will, and in complaisance to the 
property bequeathed by him. 

" I hear that you have been gloriously received 
by the Irish, — and so you ought. But don't let 
them kill you with claret and kindness at the national 
dinner in your honour, which, I hear and hope, is hi 
contemplation. If you will tell me the day, I'll get 
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drunk myBelf on this side of the water, and waft yoa 
Itn appluuding hiccup over the Channel. 

" 01' polilicB, we have nothing but the yell for 
war ! anil C • • h is preparing liie head for the pike, 
on which we shall see it carried before he has done. 
The loan has made every body sulky. I hear often 
from Faris, but in direct contradiction to the home 
statements of our hirelings. Of domestic doings, 
there has been nothing since Lady D • •■ Not a 
divorce stirring, — but a good many in embryo, in 
the shape of marriages. 

" I enclose you an epistle received this morning 
from I know not whom ; but I tliink it will amuse 
. you. The writer must be a rare fellow. • 

" P. S. A gentleman named D" Alton (not your 

The {bllowing b the enclosure here referred lo : — 

" Darlington, June 3. 1815. 
" My Lord, 

*' I haiG Ulel; purchased a set of ;our work;, and am quite 
vexed that you have not cancelled the Ode to Buonaparte. It 
certainly was piematiuet; written, without thought or redec- 
lioD. Pro'idenee has now brought him to teign over millions 
again, while the same Providence keeps as it were in a gBirisou 
another potentate, who, in the langu^e of Mr. Buiie, ' he 
hurled from his throne.' See if yuu cannot moke amends for 
your folly, and eonader that, in almost every rcipect, humBo 
nature is llie same, in every clime and in every period, and 

don't act the part of a fooSsk bm/ Let not Englishmen talk 

of the stretch of tyrants, while the torrenu of blood shed in 
the East Indies cry aloud to Heaven for retahation. Leanii 
good sir, not to cast the first stone. I remain your Lordship's 

" J. R • •.'■ 
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Dalton) has sent tne a National Poem called 'Dermid.* 
Tlie same cause which prevented my writing to you 
operated against my wish to write to him an epistle 
of thanks. If you see him, will you make all kinds 
of fine speeches for me, amJ tell him that I am the 
laziest and most ungrateful of mortals? 

" A word more; — don't let Sir John Stevenson 
(as an evidence on trials for copy-right, &c.) talk 
about the price of your next poem, or they will 
come upon you for the properfi/ tax for it. I am 
serious, and have just heard a long story of the 
rascally tax-men making Scott pay for his. So, 
take care. Three hundred is a devil of a deduction 
out of three thousand." 

LETTW223. TO MR. WOOHE. 

" July 7. 1813. 

" ' Grata superveniet,' &c. &c. I had written to 
you again, but burnt die letter, because I began to 
think you seriously hurt at my indolence, and did 
not know how the buffoonery it contained might bo 
taken. In the mean time, 1 have yours, and all ia 

" I had given over all hopes of yours, By-thc-by, 
my ' grata superveniet' should be in the present 
tense ; for I perceive it looks now as if it applied 10 
this present scrawl reaching you, whereas it is to the 
receipt of thy Kilkenny epistle that I have tacked 
that venerable sentiment. 

"Poor Whitbread died yesterJay morning, — B 
sudden and severe loss. Hi,* health had been 
wavering, but so fatal an attack was not appre- 
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li destroyed the real 6lite of the French 

s of Waterloo, 
oore — how you blasphemes about ' Par- 
l1 'Moses!' I am ashamed for you. 
do any thing for the drama ? We 
Opera. Kinnaird's blunder was partly 
wted you of all things in the Committee, 
,ow glad you were wiser ; 
P doubt, a bitter business. 
^■haJl we see you in England? Sir Kalph 
B Milbanke — he don't promise to be laU 
l'« hurry), finding that one man can't inhabit 
I, has given his place in the north to me 
tBtion ; and there Lady B. threatens to be 
Ititobed in November. Sir K. aod my Lady 
Jrare to quarter at Kirby — Lord Wentworth's 
Iras. Perhaps you and Mrs. Moore wilt pay us 
It at Seaham in tlie course of the autumn. If 
^u and I (wititaut our wives) will take a lark to 
uid embrace Jeffrey. It is not much 
e hundred miles from U3. But all this, and 
h matters, we will discuss at meeting, which 
*ill be on your return. We don't leave 
nown till August. 

" Ever," &c. 

IdRTia SS4. TO MR. SOTHEBY. 

" Sept 15. 181S. Piccadilly Terrace. 

♦• Dear Sir, 

" ' Ivan' is accepted, and will be put in progress 
on Keari's arrival. 

"The theatrical gentlemen have a confident hope 
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is a priority of six months' publication, on my part, 
between the appearance of that composition and of 
ynur tragedies. 

" George Lambe meant to have written to you. If 
you don't like to confer with the managers at present, 
I will attend to yoiir wishes — so state them. Yours 
very truly, Byros." 

Limn S25. TO MR, TAYLOR. 

" 13. Terrace, Piccadilly, Septeml-er 25. 1815. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I am sorry you should feet uneasy at what has 
by no means troubled me.* If your editor, his 
correspondents, and readers, are amused, I have no 
objection to be the theme of all the ballads he can 

" And t hsve leapt 
In tiansport from mjr flinty couch, to welcoma 
The thunder as it burst upon mj roof, 
And beckon'd to the lightning, as it flash'd 
And Epurkled on these fetters." 
I have since been informed by Mr. Sotheby thst, though not 
publiBhed, thefle linc5 had been written long before the appear, 
ante of Lord Byron's poem. 

• Mr. Tajlor having inserted in the Sun newspaper (of 
which he was then chief proprietor) s sonnet to Lord B3rroQ, 
in return for a present which his Loldship had sent him of a 
handsomely bound copy of all his works, there appeared in the 
same journal, on Ihe following day (from the pen of some 
person who had acquired a control over the paper), a, pamdj 
upon this sonnet, containing SDmc disiespectfnlallu^onto Lad; 
Byron; and it is to this circumstance, which Mr. Taylor bod 
written to eiplain, thst the above letter, so creditable to Ihe 
feelings of the nohlc husband, rdcrs. 



- provided bis lucubrations are con- 

' rime since things of this kind have 
■ me from my propriety ; ' nor do I 
.ittack which would induce me to 
iuss it involved those connected with 
I lies, I liope, are such as to exempt 
- of those who bear no good-will to 
,1 a case, supposing it to occur — tt' 
:ig of Dr. Johnson, — ' what the law 
■ (or me, I would do for myself,' be the 



IS, I hope, you intended me 
ut, I shall do so, till I hear the c 



jr truly yours." 



TO MR, MURRAY. 

" Sept. 25. 1815. 

Ijrau publish the Drury Lane 'Magpie?' 
;, wUl you give fifty, or even forty, 
fc the copyright of the said ? I have under- 
tak you this question on behalf of the trans- 
I wish you would. We can't get so much 
1 pounds from any body else, and I, 
I- your magnificence, would be glad of an 
1 Ever," &c. 



TO MR. MURRAY. 

" .September 27. 1815 

■8 right and splendid, and becoming a pub- 
„ ligh degree. Mr. Concanen (the translator) 
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iirill be delighted, and pay his washerwoman ; and, 
in reward for your bountiful behaviour in this in- 
stance, I won't ask you to publish any more for 
Drury Lane, or any lane whatever, again. You will 
i!kave no tragedy or any thing else from me, I assure 
you, and may think yourself lucky in having got rid 
of me, for good and all, without more damage. But 
m tell you what we will do for you, — act Sotheby's 
Ivan, which will succeed; and then your present and 
next impression of the dramas of that dramatic gen- 
tleman will be expedited to your heart's content ; and 
if there is any thing very good, you shall have the 
refusal ; but you sha'n't have any more requests. 

<< Sotheby has got a thought, and almost the words, 
from the third Canto of The Corsair, which, you 
know, was published six months before his tragedy. 
It is from the storm in Conrad's cell. I have written 
to Mr. Sdtheby to claim it ; and, as Dennis roared 
out of the pit, * By G — d, that 's my thunder I ' so do 
I, and will I, exclaim, * By G — d that 's my Ughi- 
ning ! ' that electrical fluid being, in fact, the subject 
of the said passage. 

" You will have a print of Fanny Kelly, in the 
Maid, to prefix, which is honestly worth twice the 
money you have given for the MS. Pray what did 
you do with the note I gave you about Mungo Park ? 

« Ever," &c. 

l^ETTER 227. TO MR. MOORE. 

*• 13. Terrace, Piccadilly, October 28. 1815. 

" You are, it seems, in England again, as I am to 

hear from every body but yourself; and I suppose 
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you punctilious, because 1 did not answer your last 
Irish letter. When did you leave the ' swatr 
country?' Never mind, I forgive you; — a strong 
proof of — I know not what — to give the lie to — 

' He never pardona who hath done the wrong." 

" You have written to • •. You have also writteD 
to Perry, who intimates hope of an Opera from you. 
Coleridge has promised a Tragedy. Now, if you 
keep Perry's word, and Coleridge keeps his own, 
Drury Lane will be set up ; and, sooth to say, it is in 
grievous want of such a lift. We began at speed, 
and are blown already. When I say ' we,' 1 mean 
Kinnaird, who is the ' all in all sufficient,' and can 
count, which none of the rest of the Committee can. 

" It is really very good fun, as far as the daily and 
nightly stir of these strutters and fretters go ; and, 
if the concern could be brought to pay a shilling in 
the pound, would do much credit to the management. 

Mr. has an accepted tragedy •••••, whose 

first scene is in his sleep (I don't mean the author's). 
It was forwarded to us as a prodigious favourite of 
Kean's ; but the said Kean, upon interrogation, 
denies his eulogy, and protests agaiost his part. 
How it will enil, I know not. 

" I say so much about the theatre, because there 
is nothing else alive in London at this season. All 
the world are out of it, except us, who remain to lie 
in, — in December, or perhaps earlier. Lady B. is 
very ponderous and prosperous, apparently, and I 
wish it well over. 

" There is a play before me from a personage who 
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signs himseli' ' Hibernicus." The hero is Maladii, 
the Irishman and Idng ; and thevilliiin and uguiper, 
TurgesiuB, the Dane. The conclusion is fine. Tur- 
gesius is chained hy the leg (vide stage direction) 
to a pillar on the stage ; and King Malachi makes 
Aim a speech, not unlike Lord Castlereagli's about 
he balance of power and the lawfiilness of legiti- 
macy, which puts Turgesius into a frenzy — asCastle- 
reagh's would, if his audience was chained by the 
leg. He draws a dagger and rushes al the orator ; 
but, finding himself at the end of his tether, he sticks 
it into his own carcass, and dies, saying, he has ful- 
filled a prophecy. 

" Now, this is serious doamrigtit matter of fact, and 
the gravest part of a tragedy which is not intended 
for burlesque, I tell it you for the honour of Ireland. 
The writer hopes it will be represented : — but what 
is Hope ? nothing but the paint on the face of Exist- 
ence ; the least touch of Truth rubs it off, and then 
we see what a hollow- cheeked harlot we have got 
hold of. 1 am not sure that J have not said this 
last superfine reflection before. But never mind ; 
— it will do for the tragedy of Turgesius, to which 
I can append it. 

"Well, but how dost thou do? thou bard not of a 
thousand but three thousand I I wish your friend, 
Sir John Fiano-forte, had kept that to himself and 
not made it public at the trial of the song-seller in 
Dublin. I tell you why : it is a liberal thing for 
Longman to do, and honourable for you to obtain; 
but it will set aU the ' hungry and dinnerless, laDk- 
jawedjudges' ujion the fortunate author. But they 
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be d^d 1 — the ' Jeffrey and the Moore together are 
confident against the world in ink 1 ' By the way, if 
poor C • • e — who is a man of wonderful talent, 
and in dislress", and about to puhlish two vols, of 
Poesy and Biography, and who has heen worse used 
by the critics than ever we were — will you, if he 
comes out, promise me to review him favourably in 
the E. R.? Praise him I think you must, but you 
will also praise him well, — of all things the most 
difficult. It will be the making of him. 

" This must be a secret between you and me, as 
Jeffrey might not like such a project ; — nor, indeed, 
might C. himself hke it. But I do think he only 
wants a pioneer and a sparkle or two to explode most 
gloriously. Ever yours most affectionately, B. 

" P. S. This is a sad scribbler's letter ; but the 
next shall be ' more of this world.' " 

As, after this letter, there occur but few allusions 
to his connection with the Drury Lane IManagement, 
1 shall here avail myself of the opportunity to give 
some extracts from his " Detached Thoughts," con- 
taining recollections of his short acquaintance with 
the interior of the theatre. 

" When I belonged to the Drury Lane Committee, 
and was one of the Sub-Committee of Management, 

* It \s but justice both to " him that gave and him that 
took" 10 mmlion that the noble poet, st this time, with ■ 
delicacy which enhanced the kindness, advanced to the eminent 
person here spoken of, on (he credit of some work he was about 
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the number oi plays upon the shelves were about^m 
hundred. Conceiving that amongst these there must 
be some of merit, ui person and by proxy I caused 
an investigation. I do not think that of those which 
I aaw there was one whicli could be conscientiously 
tolerated. There never were such things as moat of 
them ! Mathurin was very kindly recommended to 
me by Walter Scott, to whom I had recourse, firstly, 
in the hope thai he would do something for us him- 
self j and, secondly, in my despair,thathe would point 
out to us any young (or oid) writer of promise. 
Mathurin sent his Bertram and a letter vAthmU hia 
address, so that at first I could give him no answer. 
Wlien I at last hit upon his residence, I sent him a 
favourable answer and something more substantial. 
His play succeeded ; but I was at that time absent 
Irotn England. 

" I tried Coleridge too ; but he hod notliing feas- 
ible in hand at the time. Mr. Sotheby obligingly 
offered all his tragedies, and I pledged myself, and 
notwithstanding many squabbles witli my Committed 
Brethren, did get ' Ivan ' accepted, read, and the 
parts distributed. But, lo 1 in the very heart of the 
matter, upon some tepidi\et& on the part of Kean, or 
warmth on that of the author, Sotheby withdrew his 
olay. Sir J. B. Burgess did also present four trage- 
dies and a farce, and I moved greeU'Toom and Sub- 
committee, but they would not, 

" Then the scenes I had logo through ! — the au- 
thors, and the authoresses, and the milliners, and 
the wild Irishmen, — the people from Brighton, from 
Blockwall, from Chatliam, from Cheltenham, from 
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Dublin, from Dundee, — who came in upon me ! to 
aQ of whom it was proper to give a civil answer, and 
a hearing, and a reading. Mrs. • * • • 's father, an 
Irigh dancing-master of sixty years, calling upon me 
to request to play Archer, dressed in silk stockings 
on a frosty morning to show his legs (which were 
certainly good and Irish for his age, and had been 
still better,) — Miss Emma Somebody, with a play 
entitled ' TTie Bandit of Bohemia,' or some such title 
or production, — Mr. O'Higgins, then resident at 
Richmond, with an Irish tragedy, in which the uni- 
ties could not fail to be observed, for the protagonist 
was chained by the leg to a pillar during tlie chief 
part of the performance. He was a wild man, of 
a salvage appearance, and the difficulty of not laugh- 
ing at him was only to be got over by rejecting 
upon the probable consequences of such cacliin- 

" As I am really a civil and polite person, and dii 
hate giving pain when it can be avoided, I sent them 
up to Douglas Kinnaird, — who is a man of business, 
and sufficiently ready with a negative, — and lefl 
them to settle with him ; and as the beginning of 
next year I went abroad, I have since been little 
aware of the progress of the theatres. 

" Players are said to be an impracticable people. 
They are so ; but I managed to steer clear of any 
disputes with tliem, and excepting one debate • with 

* A correspundent of one o( the monthly MiscelUnie? gives 
the following account of thii incident ! — 

" During Lord Byron's adniinistralion, s bRllet was inTcnled 
by the elder Byrne, in which Miss Smith (since Mrs. Oscar 
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the elder Byrne about Miss Smkh'spasde — (Gome- 
thing — I tbrgL'tthe technicula,) — I do not remember 
any litigation of my own. I used to protect Miss 
Smith, because she was like Lady Jane Hariey in 
the face, and lilienessea go a great way with me, 
Indeed, in general, I left such things to my more 
bustling colleagues, who used to reprove me seriouS' 
ly for not being able to take such things in hand 
without buffooning with the histrions, or throwing 
things into confuBioD by treating li ht matters with 

" Then the Committee I — then the Sub-Comniit- 
tee I — we were but few, but never agreed. There 
was Peter Moore who contradicted Kinnaird, and 
Kinnaird who contradicted every body ; then our 
two managers, Rae and Dibdin ; and our secretary. 
Ward 1 and yet we were all very zealous and in 
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Byrne) had a pas teuL This the lady wished to rnnave lo a 
later pvriod in Che ballet. The ballel-mibler refused, and the 
lady swore ^he would not dsncc it at all. The music inci- 
dental lo the dance began to play, anri the lady walked off the 
stage. Both parties flounced into the green-room to lay the 
cose before Lord Byron, who happened lo be the only penoD 
in that apartment. The noble eammittee-man made an sward 
in favour of Miss Smith, and boih complainants ruahed angrily 
out of the room at tlie instant of my entering it. ' If you 
',' said Lord Byron, * you would 
ir decided on by me; u question at 
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silence on both sides." 
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earnest to do good and bo forth. ■ • • • furnished 
us with prologues to our revived old English plflys ; 
but was not pleased with me for complimenting him 
as ' the Upton ' of our theatre (Mr. Upton is or was 
tlie poet who writes the songs for Astley's), and al- 
most gave up prologuing in consequence, 

" la the pantomime of 1815-16 there was a re- 
presentation of the masquerade of 1814 given by 
* us youth ' of Watier's Club to Wellington and Co. 
Douglas Kinnaird and one or two others, with my- 
self, put on masks, and went on the stage with the 
li veUji, 10 see the effect of a theatre from the 
stage : — it is very grand. Douglas danced among 
the liguranti too, and they were puzzled to find out 
who we were, as being more than their number. It 
was odd enough thut Douglas Kinnaird and I should 
liave been both at the real masquerade, and after- 
wards in the mimic one of the same, on the stage of 
Drury Lane tiieatre." 

LntiK EZ8. TO MR. MOORE, 

" Terrace, Piccidillj, October 31. ISIS. 

" I have not been able to ascertain precisely the 
time of duration of the stock market ; but I believe 
it is a good time for selling cut, and I hope sa 
First, because I sliall see you ; and, next, because I 
shall receive certain monies on behalf of Lady B., 
the which will materially conduce to my comfort, 
— I wanting (as the duns say) ' to make up a sum.' 
" Yesterday, I dined out with a. large-ish party, 
where were Sheridan and Colman, Harry Harris of 
C. G, and his brother, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Ds. 
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Kinnsird, and others, of note and notoriety. Like 
other parties of the kind, it wus first silent, then 
talky, then argumentative, then disputatious, then 
unintelligible, then attogethery, then inarticulate, 
and then drunk. When we had reached the last 
8tep of this glorious ladder, it was diflieult to get 
down again without ^tumbling; and to crown all, 
Kinnsird and I had to conduct Sheridan down a 
d — d corkscrew staircase, which had certainly been 
constructed before the discovery of fermented li- 
quors, and to which no legs, however crooked, could 
possibSy accommodate themselves. We deposited 
him safe at home, where his man, evidently used to 
the business, waited to receive him in the hall. 

" Both he and Colman were, as usual, very good ; 
but 1 carried away much wine, and the wine had 
previously carried away my memory ; so that all was 
hiccup and happiness ibr the last hour or so, and I 
am nut impregnated with any of the conversation. 
Perhaps you heard of a late answer of Sheridan to 
the watchman who found him beretl of tliat ' divine 
particle of air,' called reason, • • •. jje, 
the watchman, who found Sherry in the street, fud- 
dled and bewildered, and almost insensible. ' Who 
are 7/ou, sir ? ' — no answer. ' What's your name ? ' 
— a hiccup. ' What's your name ? ' — Answer, in 
a slow, deliberate and impassive tone — ' Wilber- 
force Ml' Is not that Sherry all over ? — and, to 
my mind, excellent. Poor fellow, his very dregs 
are better than the ' first sprightly runnings ' of 
others. 
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" My paper is full, and I have a grievous head- 

" P. S. Lady B. ie in fiJl progress. Next month 
will bring to light (with the aid of ' Juno Lucina, 
Jer opem,' or rather opes, for the last are moat 
wanted,) the tenth wonder of the world — Gil Bias 
being the eighth, and he (my son's father) the 

LrT™229, TO MR, MOORE. 

■' Noypmber4. 1815. 

" Had you not bewildered my head with the 
' stocks,' your letter would have been answered 
directly. Hadn't I to go to the city ? and hadn't I 
to remember what to ask when X got there ? and 
hadn't 1 forgotten it? 

" I should be undoubtedly delighted to see you ; 
but I don't like to urge against your reasons my own 
inclinations. Come you must soon, for stay you 
vmi't. I know you of old; — you have been too 
much leavened with London to keep long out of it. 

" Lewis is going to Jamaica to suck his sugar canes. 
He sails in two days ; I enclose you his farewell note. 
1 saw him last night at D. L. T. for the last time pre- 
vious to hia voyage. Poor fellow ! he is really a good 
man— an excellent man — he left me his walking-stick 
and a pot of preserved ginger. I shall never eat 
the last without tears in my eyes, it is so hot. We 
have had a devil of a row among our ballerinas. 
Miss Smith has been wronged about a hornpipe. The 
Committee have interfered ; but Byrne, the d — d 
ballet master, won't budge a step. / am furious, so 
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George Lamb. Kinnaird is very glad, because — 
he don't know why ; and I am very sorry, for the 
game reason. To-day I dine with Kd. — we are to 
have Sheridan and Colman again ; and to-morrow, 
once more, at Sir Gilbert Heathcote's. 

" Leigh Hunt has written a real good and very 
original Poem, whith I think will be a great hiL 
You can have no notion how very well it is writ- 
ten, nor should I, had I not rcdde it> As to us, 
Tom — eh, when art thou out ? If you think the 
verses worth it, I would rather thoy were embalmed 
in the Irish Melodies, than scattered abroad in a 
separate song — much rather. But when are thy 
great things out? I mean the Po of Pos — thy 
Shah Nameh. It is very kind in Jeffrey to like the 
Hebrew Melodies. Some of the fellows here pre- 
ferred Sternhold and Hopkins, and said so; — ' the 
fiend receive their souls therefor ! ' 

" I must go and dress for dinner. Poor, dear 
Murat, what an end t You know, I suppose, that 
his white plnme used to be a rallying point in battle, 
like Henry IV.'b, He refused a confessor and a 
bandage ; so would neither suffer his soul or body 
to be bandaged. You shall have more to-morrow 
or nest day. 

" Ever," &c. 

Litter 230. TO ME, MURRAY. 

" Norember 4. 1BI5. 

',' When you have been enabled to form an opinion 
oa Mr. Coleridge's MS. • you will oblige me by 

A tragedy entitled, I think, Zopolja. 
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returning it, as, in fact, I have no authority to let it 
out of my hands. I think most highly of it, and 
feel anxious that yoit should be the jiubligheri but 
if you are not, I do not despair of fioding those who 
will 

" I have written to Mr. Leigh Hunt, stating your 
willingness to treat with him, which, when I saw 
you, I understood you to be. Terms and time, 
I leave to his pleasure and your discernment; but 
this I win say, that I think it the safest thing you 
ever engaged in. I speak to you as a man of busi- 
ness ; were I to talk to you as a reader or a critic, 
I should say it was a very wonderful and beautiful 
performance, with just enough of fault to make its 
beauties more remarked and remarkable. 

" And now to the last — my own, which I feel 
ashamed of aAer the others: — publish or not as you 
like, I don't care onedamn. Hyou don't, no one else 
shall, and 1 never thought or dreamed of it, except 
as one in the collection. If it is worth being in the 
fourth volume, put it there and nowhere else ; and if 
not, put it in the fire. Yours, N." 

Those embarrassments which, from a review of his 
affairs previous to the marriage, he had clearly fore- 
seen would, before long, overtake him, were not slow 
in realising his worst omens. The increased expenses 
induced by hb new mode of life, with but very little 
increase of means to meet them, — the long arrears 
of early pecuniary obligations, as well as the claims 
which had been, gradually, since then, accumulating, 
all pressed upon him now with collected force, and 
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reduced him to some of the worst humiliations of 
poverty. He had been even driven, by the neces- 
sity of encountering such demands, to the trying ex- 
pedient of parting with his books, — which circum- 
stance combg to Mr. Murray's ears, that gentleman 
instantly forwarded to him 1500^., with an assurance 
that another sum of the same amount should be at 
his service in a few weeks, and that if such assist- 
ance should not be sufficient, Mr. Murray was moat 
ready to dispose of the copyrights of all his past 
works for his use. 

This very liberal offer Lord Byron acknowledged 
in the following letter : — 

LiiTBRaai. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" NoTember 14. ISIS. 

" I return you your bills not accepted, but cer- 
tainly not unhonoured. Your present offer is & 
favour which I would accept from you, if I accepted 
such from any man. Hud such been my intention, 
I can assure you I would have asked you fairly, and 
as freely as you would give; and I cannot say more 
of my confidence or your conduct. 

" The circumstances which induce me to part with 
my books, though sufficiently, are not immediatdtf, 
pressing. I have made up my mind to them, and 
there "s an end. 

" Had I been disposed to trespass on your kind- 
ness in this way, it wouldhave been before now; but 
I am not sorry to have an opportunity of declining it, 
as it sets my opinion of you, anA indeed of human 



nature, in a different light from that in which I have 
been occuatoraed to conEider it. 

" Believe me very truly," &c. 

TO MR. MURRAY. 

" December 25. 1813. 

" I send some lines, written some time ago, and 
intended as an opening to ' Tlie Siege of Corinth.' I 
had forgotten them, and am not sure that they had 
not better be left out now : — on that, you and your 
Synod can determine. Yours," &c. 

The following are the lines alluded to in thia note. 
They are written in the loosest form of that rambling 
style of metre which his admiration of Mr, Cole- 
ridge's "Christabel" led him, at this time, to adopt ; 
and he judged rightly, perhaps, in omitting them as 
the opening of his poem. They are, however, too 
full of spirit and character to be lost. Though 
breathing the thick atmosphere of Piccadilly when 
he wrote them, it is plain that his fancy was far 
away, among the sunny hills and vales of Greece ; 
and their contrast with the tame life he was leading 
at the moment, but gave to his recollections a fresher 
spring and force. 

" In the year since Jesus died for men, 
Xigbteen hundred years and ten. 
We were a gallant companj, 
KJding o'er land, and sailing o'er sea. 
Ob ! but we went trierrily ! 
We fonled Ihe river, and domb the high hill. 
Never our steeds for a day stood still ; 
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LKiTEaHSB. TO MR. MOORE. 

" January 5, 1816. 

" I hope Mrs. M. is quite re-established. The 
liltJe girl was born on the 10th of December last ; 
her name is Augusta ^lAi (the second a very antique 
family name, — I believe not used since the reign of 
King John). She was, and is, very flourishing and 
fat, and reckoned very large for her days — squalls 
and sucks incessantly. Are you answered ? Her 
mother is doing very well, and up again. 

" 1 have now been married a year on the second 
of this month — heigh-ho ! I have seen nobody 
lately much worth noting, except S • » and another 
general of the Gauls, once or twice at dinners out of 
doors. S " * is a fine, foreign, villanous-looking, 
intelligent, and very agreeable man ; his compatriot 
is more of the petit-maitre, and younger, but I should 
think not at all of the same intellectual calibre with 
tliB Coraican — which S • •, jou kaow, is, and a 
cousin of Napoleon's. 

" Are you never to be expected in town again? 
To be sure, there is no one here of the 1500 fillers 
of hot-rooms, called the fashionable world. My ap- 
proaching papa-ship detained us for advice, &c &t^ 
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though I would as soon be here as any where else od 
this side of the Straits of Gibraltar, 

" I would gladly — or, rather, sorrowfully — com- 
ply with your request of a dirge for the poor giri 
you mention." But how can I write on one I have 
never seen or known ? Besides, you will do it much 
better yourself. I could not write upon any thing, 
without some personal experience and foundation; 
far less on a theme so peculiar. Now, you have both 
m this case ; and, if you had neither, you have more 
imagination, and would never fail. 

" This is but a dull scrawl, and I am but a dull fel- 
low. Just at present, I am absorbed in 500 contra- 
dictory contemplations, though with but one object 
in view — which will probably end in nothing, as. 
most things we wish do. But never mind, — as 
somebody says, ' for the blue sky bends over all,' I 
only could be glad, if it bent over me where it is a 
little bluer; like the ' skyish top of blue Olympus,' 
which, by the way, looked very white when I last 

" Ever," &C. 

On reading over the foregoing letter, I was much 
struck by the tone of melancholy that pervaded it ; 
and well knowing it to be the habit of the writer's 
mind to seek relief, when under the pressure of any 

■ I hod mentioned la him, as a subject worthy of his best 
powers of pathos, a melancholy ereat which had just occurred 
- , . . ourhood, and to which I have myself made bIIu- 

■ the Sacred Melodies — " Weep not for her," 
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disquiet or disgust, in that sense of freedom which 
told him that there were homes for him elsewhere, 
I could perceive, I thought, in his recollections of 
the " blue Olympus," some return of the restless 
and roving spirit, which unhappiness or impatience 
always called up in his mind. I had, indeed, at 
the time when he sent me those melancholy verses, 
" There's not a joy this world can give," &c felt 
some vague apprehensions as to the mood into 
which his spirits then seemed to be sinking, and, in 
acknowledging the receipt of the verses, thus tried to 
banter him out of it: — "But why thus on your stool 
of melancholy again. Master Stephen ? — This will 
never do — it plays the deuce with all the matter- 
of-fact duties of life, and you must bid adieu to it. 
Youth is the only time when one can be melancholy 
with impunity. As life itself grows sad and serious 
we have nothing for it but — to be as much as pos- 
sible the contrary." 

My absence from London during the whole of this 
year had deprived me of ail opportunities of judging 
for myself how far the appearances of his domestic 
state gave promise of happiness ; nor had any ru- 
mours reached me whicli at all inclined me to sus- 
pect that the course of his married life hitherto 
exhibited less smoothness than such unions,— on the 
surfece, at least, — generally wear. Tlie strong 
and affectionate terms in which, soon after the mar- 
riage, he had, in some of the letters I have given, 
declared his own happiness — a declaration which 
his known frankness left me no room to question — 
had, in no small degree, tended to still those appre- 
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hensinns whid) my first view of the lot he had 
(.'ImBen for himseir awakened. I could not, however, 

but observe lliut these indications of a contented 
heart soon ceased. His mention of the partner of 
liis home became more rare and formal, and there 
was observable, I thought, through some of his let- 
ters a feeling of unquiet and weariness that brought 
back all those gloomy anticipations with which I had, 
i'rom the first, regarded his fate. This last letter ot 
his, in particular, struck me as full of sad omen, and, 
in the course of my answer, I thus noticed to him 
the impression it had made on me : — " And so you 
are a whole year married I — i 

' It wo* lust jresr I TOw'd to thee 
That fond impossibility.' 

Do you know, ray dear B., there was a something in 
your last letter — a sort of unquiet mystery, as well 
as a want of your usual elasticity of spirits — which 
has hung upon my mind unpleasantly ever since. I 
long to be near you, that I might know how you 
really look and feel ; for these letters tell notJiing, 
and one word, a qutUtTocchi, is worth whole reams 
of correspondence. But only do tell me you are 
happier than that letter has led me to fear, and I 
ahall be satisfied." 

It was in a few weeks after this latter communica- 
tion between us that Lady Byron adopted the reso- 
lution of parting from him. She had left London 
about the middle of January, on a visit to her father's 
house, in Leicestershire, and Lord Byron was, in a 
short time after, to follow her. They had parted 



in the utmost kindness, — she wrote him a letter, 
full of playfiilness and affection, on the road, and, 
immediately on her arrival at Kirkby Mallory, her 
father wrote to acquaint Lord Bjxon that she would 
return to him no more. At the time when he had 
to Etand this unexpected shock, his pecuniary em- 
barrasBments, which had been fast gathering around 
him during the whole of the last year (there having 
been no less than eight or nine executions in his 
house within that period), had arrived at their 
utmost ; and at a moment when, to use his own 
strong expressions, he was " standing alone on his 
hearth, with his household gods shivered around 
him," he was also doomed to receive the startling 
intelligence that the wife who had just parted with 
him in kindness, had parted with him — for ever. 
About this time the fallowing note was written: — 

TO MR, IIOCERS. 

" Febniaiyfl. IBIG. 

" Do not mistake me — I really returned your 
liook for the reason assigned, and no other. It is 
too good for so careless a fellow. I have parted 
ivith all my own books, and positively won't deprive 
you of so valuable ' a drop of that immortal man.' 

" I shall be very glad to see you, if you like to call, 
though I am at pesent contending with ' the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,' some of which 
have struck at me from a quarter whence I did not 

indeed expect them But, no matter, ' there is a 

■vorld elsewhere,' and I will cut my way through 
(his as I can. 
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" If you write to Moore, 
shall answer his letter the 
time and spirits ? 



/ill you teli him that I 
Ever yours. 



The rumours of the separation did not reach me 
till more than a week afterwards, when I immediately 
wrote to him thus : — "I am most anxious to hear 
from you, though I doubt whether I ought to men- 
tion the subject on which I am so anxious. If, how- 
ever, what I heard last night, in a letter from town, 
be true, you will know immediately what I allude to, 
and just communicate as much or as little upon the 
subject as you think proper; — -only sometiang I 
should like to know, as soon as possible, from your- 
self, in order to set my mind at rest with respect to 
the truth or falsehood of the report" The following 

Let«k233, to MR. MOORE. 

" Febniaiy 39, 1816. 

" I have not answered your letter for a time ; and, 
at present, the reply to part of it might extend to 
such a length, that 1 shall delay it till it can be made 
in person, and then I will shorten it aa mucli as I can. 

" In the mean time, I am at war ' with all the 
world and his wife ;' or rather, ' all the world and my 
wife' are at war with me, and have not yet crushed 
me, — whatever they may do. I don't know that in 
the course of a hair-breadlh existence I was ever, at 
home or abroad, in a situation so completely uproot- 
ing of present pleasure, or rational hope for the 
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future, as this same. I say this, because 1 think so, 
and feel it. But I shall not sink under it the more 
for that mode of considering the question — I have 
made up my mind. 

" By the way, however, you must not believe all 
you hear on the subject ; and don't attempt to de- 
fend me. If you succeeded in that, it would be a 
mortal, or an immortal, offence — who can bear re- 
futation ? I have but a very short answer for those 
whom it concerns ; and all the activity of myself and 
some vigorous iriends have not yet fixed on any 
tangible ground or personage, on which or with whom 
I can discuss matters, in a summary way, wiU) a 
fair pretext ; — tliough I nearly had naiUd mie yes- 
terday, but he evaded by — what was judged by 
others — a satisfactory explanation. I speak of 
drculatoTs — against whom I have no enmity, though 
I must act according to the common code of usage, 
when I hit upon those of the serious order. 

"Now for other matters — poesy, for instance. 
Leigh Hunt's poem is a devilish good one — quaint, 
here and there, but with the substratum of originality, 
and with poetry about it, that will stand the test. I 
do not say this because he has inscribed it to me, 
which I am sorry for, as I should otherwise have 
begged you to review it in the Edinbut^h. "' It is 

• My reply to Ihis part of hia IeHct wbs, I find, as roUowa ; 
— " With respect to Hunfa poem, though it is, I own, full 
of beauties, and Uiough I like himself ancerely, I reBlly could 
not undertake to praise it seriously. There is so much of the 
yuizabte in bU he writes, t^tut 1 never con put on the propel 
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really deserving of much praisei and a favourable 
critique in the E. R. would but do it justice, and set 
it up before the public eye where it ought to be. 

'■ How are you ? and where ? I have not the 
most distant idea what I um going to do myself, or 
with myself — or where — or what. I had, a few 
weeks ago, some things to say that would have made 
you laugh ; but they tell me now that I must not 
laugh, and so I have been very serious — and am. 

" I have not been very well — wilh a liver com- 
plaint — but am much better within the last fortnight, 
though still under latrical advice. I have latterly 
seen a little of • « • • 

" I must go and dress to dine. My litlle girl ig in 
the country, and, they tell me, is a very fine child, 
and now nearly three months old. Lady Noel (my 
mother-in-law, or, rather, at law) is at present over- 
looking it. Her daughter (Miss Milbanke that was) 
is, I believe, in London witli her father. A Mrs. C. 
(now a kind of housekeeper and spy of Lady N.'s) 
who, in her better days, was a washerwoman, is sup- 
posed to be — by the learned — very much the 
occult cause of our late domestic discrepancies. 

" In all this business, I am the sorriest for Sir 

Ralph. He and I are equally punished, though 

m similes in our affliction. Yet it ie 

hard for both to suffer for the fault of one, and so it 

-I shall be separated from my wife; he will 




" Ever," &c. 
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In my reply to this letter, written a few days after, 
there is a passage which (though containing an opi< 
nion it might have been more prudent, perhaps, to 
conceal,) I feel myself called upon to extract on ac- 
count of the singularly generous avowal, — honourable 
alike to both the parties in this unhappy aitair, — 
which it was the means of drawing from Lord Byron. 
The following are my words : — " I am much in the 
same state as yourself with respect to the subject of 
your letter, my mind being so full of things which I 
don't know how to write about, that I too mu6t defer 
the greater part of them till we meet in May, when 
I shall put you fairly on your trial for all crimes and 
misdemeanors. In the mean time, you will not be 
at a loss for judges, nor executioners either, if they 
could have their will. The world, in their generous 
ardour to take what they call the weaker side, soon 
contrive to make it most formidably the strongest. 
Most sincerely do I grieve at what has happened. 
It has upset all my wishes and theories as to the in- 
fluence of marriage on your life ; for, instead of 
bringing you, as I expected, into something like a 
regular orbit, it has only cast you off again into in- 
finite space, and left you, I fear, in a far worse state 
than it found you. As to defending you, the only 
person with whom I have yet attempted this task is 
myself; and, considering the little I know upon the 
subject, (or rather, perhaps, owing to this cause,) I 
have hitherto done it with very tolerable succesB. 
After all, your choice was the misfortune. I never 
liked, — but I'm here wandering into the amfftiTa, 
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and BO must diange the subject for a for pleasanter 
one, your last new poems, which," &c. &c. 

The return of post brought me the following 
answer, which, while it raises our admiration of die 
generous candour of tlie writer, but adds to the 
sadness and strangeness of the whole transaction. 

LiTTta 234, TO MR. MOORE. 

" Much 8. 181G. 

" I rejoice in your promotion as Chairman and 
Charitable Steward, Src. &c. These be dignities 
which await only tlie virtuous. But then, recollect 
you are six and Ihirtff, (I speak this enviously — not 
of your age, but the ' honour — love — obedience — 
troops of friends,' which accompany it,) and I have 
eight years good to run before I arrive at such hoary 
perfection ; by which time, — if I am at all*, — it 
will probably be in a state of grace or progressing 

" I must set you right in one point, however. 
The feult was not — no, nor even the misfortune — in 
my 'choice' (unless in choosing at all) — fori do 
not believe — and I must say it, in the very dregs 
of all this bitter business — that there ever was a 
better, or even a brighter, a kinder, or a more amiable 
and agreeable being than Lady B, I never had, nor 
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can have, any reproach to make her, while with me. 
Where there is blame, it belongs to myself, and, if I 
cannot redeem, I must bear it. 

" Her nearest relatives are a * • • • — ray cir- 
cumstances have been and are in a state of great 
confusion — my health has been a good deal dis- 
ordered, and my mind ill at ease for a considerable 
period. Such are the causes (I do not name them 
as excuses) which have frequently driven me into 
excess, and disqualified my temper for comfort. 
Something also may be attributed to the strange 
and desultory habits which, becoming my own mas- 
ter at an early age, and scrambling about, over and 
through the world, may have induced. I still, how- 
ever, think that, if I had had a fair chance, by being 
placed in even a tolerable situation, 1 might have 
gone on fairly. But that seems hopeless, — and 
there is nothing more to be said. At present — 
except ray health, which is better (it is odd, but 
agitation or contest of any kind gives a rebound to 
ray spirits and sets me up for the time) — I have to 
battle with all kinds of unpleasantnesses, including 
private and pecuniary difficulties, &c> &c. 

" I believe I may have said this before to you, 
but I risk repeating it. It is nothing to bear the 
pfivtaions of adversity, or, more properly, ill fortune ; 
but my pride recoils from its indignities. However, 
I have no quarrel with that sarae pride, which will, 
I think, buckler me through every thing. If my 
heart could have been broken, it would have been 
so years ago, and by events more affiicting than 
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" T agree with you (lo turn from tliis topic to our 
ihop) that I have written too much. The last things 
were, however, published very rehictantly by me, 
and Tor reasons I will explain when wc meet. I 
know not why I have dwelt so much on the same 
sceoet. except that I find them fading, or confuting 
(if such a word may be) in my memory, in the 
midst of present turbulence and pressure, and I felt 
anxious to stamp before the die was worn out. I 
now break it. With those countries, and events 
connected with them, all my really poetical feelings 
begin and end. Were I to try, I could make nothing 
of any other subject, and that I have apparently ex- 
hausted. ' Wo to him,' says Voltaire, ' who says all 
he could say on any subject." There are some on 
which, perhaps, I could have said still more ; but I 
leave them all, and too soon. 

" Do you remember the lines I sent you early 
last year, which you still have ? I don't wish (like 
Mr. Fitzgerald, in the Morning Post) to claim the 
character of ' Vates ' in all its translations, but were 
they not a little prophetic ? I mean those beginning, 
' There's not a joy the world can,'&c. Sc, on which 
I rather pique myself as being the truest, though 
the most melancholy, I ever wrote. 

" What a scrawl have I sent you I You say nothing 
of yourself, except that you are a Lancasterian 
churchwarden, and an encourager of mendicants. 
When are you out? and how is your family? My 
child is very well and flourishing, I hear; but I 
must see also. I feel no disposition to resign it to 
the contagion of its grandmother's society, though I 



am unwilling to take it from the mother. Ii is 
weaned, however, and something about It must be 
decided. Ever," &c. 

Having already gone so far in laying open lo my 
readers some of' the sentiments which I entertained, 
respecting Lord Byron's marriage, at a time when, 
little foreseeing that I should ever become his bio- 
grapher,Iwas, of course, uninfluenced by the peculiar 
bias supposed to belong to tliat task, it may still iur- 
ther, perhaps, be permitted me to extract from my 
reply to ihe foregoing letter some seotences of 
explanation which its contents seemed to me to 
require. 

" I bad certainly no right to say any thing about 
the unluckjness of your choice, though 1 rejoice now 
that 1 did, as it has drawn from you a tribute which, 
however unaccountable and mysterious it renders 
the whole affair, is highly honourable to both parties. 
Wliat I meant in hinting a doubt with respect to 
the object of your selection did not imply the least 
impeachment of that perfect amiableness which the 
world, I find, by common consent, allows to her. I 
only feared that she might have been too perfect — 
too precue/^ excellent — too matter-of-iact a para- 
gon for you to coalesce with comfortably ; and that 
a person whose perfection hung in more easy folds 
about her, whose brightness was softened down by 
some of ' those fair defects which best conciliate 
love,' would, by appealing more dependenily to your 
protection, have stood a much better chance with 




your good nature. All these suppositions, however, 
I liQve been led into by my intense anxiety to acquit 
you of any thing like a capricious abandonmeot of 
such a woman ■ ; and, totally in the dark as I am 
witli respect to all but the fact of your separation, 
e the solicitude, the fearful soli- 
citude, with which I look forward to a history of the 
transaction from your own lips when we meet, — a 
history in which I am sure of, at least, one virtue — 
manly candour." 

With respect to the causes that may be supposed 
to have led to this separation, it seems needless, with 
the cliaracters of both parties before our eyes, to go 
in quest of any very remote or mysterious reasons 
to account for it. I have already, in some observ- 
ations on the general character of men of genius, 
endeavoured to point out those peculiarities, botli 
in disposition and habitudes, by which, in the far 
greater number of instances, they have been found 
unRtCed for domestic happiness. Of these defects, 
(which are, as it were, the shadow that genius casts, 
and too generally, it is to be feared, in proportion to 
its stature,) Lord Byron could not, of course, fail to 
have inherited his share, in common with all the 
painfully-gifted class to which he belonged. How 
thoroughly, with respect to one attribute of this 
temperament which he possessed, — one, that " sick- 
lies o'er " the face of happiness itself, — he was un- 

• It will bo perceited from this (hat I wbb a? yet unajj. 
quainle^ wilJi the tiue circtuastBnceB o{ the Iraasucliuo. 






derstood by the person most interested in obBerving 
him, will appear from the following anecdote, as re- 
lated by himself, * 

" People have wondered at the melancholy which 
runs through my writings. Otlierg have wondered 
at my persona! gaiety. But I recollect once, after 
an hour in which I had been sincerely and particu- 
larly gay and rather brilliant, in company, my wife 
replying to me when I said (upon her remarking my 
high spirits), ' And yet. Bell, I have been called and 
miscalled melancholy — you must have seen how 
falsely, frequently ? ' — ' No, Byron,' she answered, 
' it is not so: at heart you are the most melancholy 
of mankind; and often when apparently gayest." " 

To these faults and sources of faults inherent, b 
bis own sensitive nature, he added also many of 
those which a long indulgence of self-will generates, 
— the least compatible, of all others, (if not softened 
down, as tliey were in him, by good nature,) with 
that system of mutual concession and sacrifice by 
which the balance of domestic peace is maintained. 
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cover all at once from his bewilderment, or to settle 
down into that tame level of conduct which the close 
observers of his every action required. As well 
might it be expected that a steed like his own Ma- 
zeppa's, 

'■ Wild B3 the wild deer and untaught. 
With spur and bridli undefilcd — 
*Twaa but a day be hod beeo caugb^" 

should stand etilj, when reined, without chafing or 

champing the biL 

Even had the new condition of life into which he 
passed been one of prosperity and smoothness, some 
time, as well as tolerance, must still have been 
allowed for the subsiding of so excited a spirit into 
rest. But, on the contrary, his marriage (from the 
reputation, no doubt, of the lady, as an heiress,) was, 
at once, a signal for all the arrears and claims of a 
long-accumulating state of embarrassment to explode 
upon him ; — his door was almost daily beset by 
duDS, and hia house nine times during that year in 
possession of bailiffs * ; while, in addition to these 



" An anecdote connected with one of these oi 
related in the Journal just referred to ; — 

•< When Die bailiff [for I have seen most kinda of life) came 
upon me in 1815 to seize mj chattels, (buing a peer of parlia. 
ment, my person was beyond him,) being curious (as is mj 
habitX I first asked him " what extents elsewhere he bad 
for government ? " upon which he Ehowed me one upon one 
Aouse only for xvenl^ i/ionsmuf pounds I Nell I asted him if 
he had nothing for Sheridan ? "Oh — Sheridan ! " said be ; 
"ay, I have this" (pulling out a pocket-book, &e.); "but, 
my I«rd, I have been in Sheridan's house a twelvemonth u a 



anKieties and — what he felt still more — indignities 
of poverty, he had also the pain of fancying, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that the eyes of enemiea and 
spios were upon him, even under liis own roof, anil 
that his every hasty word and look were interpreted 
in the most perverting light. 

As, from the state of their means, his lady and he 
saw but little society, hia only relief from the 
thoughts which a life of such embarrassment brought 
with it was in those avocations which his duty, as a 
member of the Drury Lane Committee, imposed 
upon him. And here, — in this most unlucky con- 
nection with the theatre, — one of the fatalities of 
his short year of trial, as husband, lay. From the 
reputation which he had previously acquired for gal- 
lantries, and the sort of reckless and boyish levity to 
which — often in very "bitterness of soul " — he 
gave way, it was not difficult to bring suspicion upon 
some of those acquaintances which his frequent in- 
tercourse with the green-room induced him to 
form, or even (as, in one instance, was the case,) to 
connect with his name injuriously that of a person 
to whom he had scarcely ever addressed a single 



limE — a civil geoUeman — tiio»-s how to deal with ui," 
&c. &e, &c. Our own business was ihen discussed, wliith 
was none of the easiest for me at that time. But the man was 
civil, and {wha( I lalued mora) communicative. I had met 
man; of hia brethren, years befoTe, in affairs of my friend;, 
(commoners, that is,) but Ihia was the first (or iccond) on my 

own account Advil manj fee'd accordingly; probably he 

_^antidpMed ai mucb." 
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Notwithstandliig, however, this ill-starred con- 
currence of circumBtanccs, which might have palli- 
ated any excesses cither of temper or conduct into 
which they drove him, it was, after all, I am per- 
Ruadeil, to no such serious causes that the unfortU' 
iinte alienation, which so soon ended in disunion, is 
tu be traced. " In all the marriages I have ever 
»ocn," lays Steele, " most of which have been 
unhappy ones, the great cause of evil has proceeded 
tVom slight occasions ;" and to this remark, I think, 
llu' marriage under our consideration would not be 
found, upon enquiry, to be an exception. Lord 
Ityroll himself, indeed, when at Ccphalonia, a short 
time before his death, seems to have expressed, in a 
few words, the whole pith of the mystery. An 
English gentleman with whom he was conversing on 
the subject of Lady Byron, having ventured to enu- 
merate to him the various causes he had heard allied 
for llie separation, the noble poet, who had seemed 
much amused with tlicirabsurdityand falsehood, s^d, 
alter listening to them all, — " The causes, my dear 
sir, were too simple to be easily found out." 

In truth, the circumstances, so unexampled, that 
attended their separation, — tlie last words of the 
parting wife to the husband being those of the most 
playful affection, while the language of the deserted 
husband towards the wife was in a strain, as the 
world knows, of tenderest eulogy, — are in them- 
Belvea a sufficient proof that, at the time of their 
parting, there could have been no very deep sense 
of injury on either side. It was not tiU aflerwarda 
that, in both bosoms, the repulsive force came ii 
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operation, — when, to the party which had taken ihe 
first decisive step in the strife, it became naturally 
a point of pride to persevere in it with dignity, and 
this unbendingness provoked, as naturally, in the 
haughty spirit of llie other, a strong feeling of 
resentment which overflowed, at last, in acrimony 
and Bcorn. If there be any truth, however, in the 
principle, that they " never pardon who have done 
the wrong," Lord Byron, who was, to [he last, 
disposed to reconciliation, proved so far, at least, 
his conscience to have been unhaunted by any very 
disturbing consciousness of aggression. 

But (hough it would have been difficult, perhaps, 
for the victims of this strife, themselves, to have 
pointed out any single, or definite, cause for their 
disunion, — beyond that general incompatibility which 
is the canker of all such marriages, — the public, which 
seldomallowsitself to he at a fault on these occasions, 
was, as usual, ready with an ample supply of reasons 
for the breach, — all tending to blacken the already 
darkly painted character of the poet, and represent- 
ing him, in short, us a finished monster of cruelty 
and depravity. The reputation of the object of his 
choice for every possible virtue, (a reputation which 
had been, I doubt not, one of liis own chief incen- 
tives to the marriage, from the vanity, reprobate as 
he knew he was deemed, of being able to win such a 
paragon,) was now turned against him by his assail- 
sntB, not only in the way of contrast witli his own 
character, but as if the excellences of the wife were 
proof positive of every enormity they chose to charge 
upon the husband. 
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To the falsehooda concerning his green-rooro inti- 
macies, and particularly with respect to one beauti- 
ful actress, with whom, in reality, he had hardly 
ever exchanged a single word, I have already ad- 
verted; and the extreme confidence with which this 
tale was circulated and believed affords no unfair 
specimen of tlie sort of evidence with which the 
public, in all such fits of moral wrath, is satisfied. 
It is, at the same time, very far from my intention 
to allege that, in the course of the noble poet's 
intercourse with tlie theatre, he was not sometimes 
led into a line of acquaintance and converse, un- 
befitting, if not dangerous to, the steadiness of mar- 
ried life. But the imputations against him on this 
head were (as far as affected his conjugal character) 
not the less unfounded, — as the sole case in which 
he afforded any thing like real grounds for such an 
accusation did not take place till q/2er the period of 
the separation. 

Not content with such ordinary and tangible 
charges, the tongue of rumour was emboldened to 
proceed still further : and, presuming upon the 
mysterious silence maintained by one of the parties, 



on wbich theee articles of impeacbment against his sanity were 
drawn up, «aa an act of violcnco committed by him on a favour- 
ite old WBtcli (hat liad been liis companion from boybood, and 
iiad gone with him to Greece. In a fit of vesation and rage, 
brought on by tome of those humiliating (anbarmssments to 
which he was now almost daily a prey, he furiously dashed 
this watch upon the hearth, and ground it to frieces among the 
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hardly a voice was raised, or at least listened to, in 
his behalf; and though a few faithful friends re- 
mained unshaken hy his side, the utter hopelessness 
of stemming the torrent was felt as well by them as 
by himself, and, after an effort or two to gain a fair 
hearing, they submitted in silence. Among the 
few attempts made by himself towards confuting his 
calumniators was an appeal (such as the following 
short letter contains) to some of those persons with 
whom he had been in the habit of livmg familiarly. 

LETtEBSSJ. TO MR. ROGERS. 

" March 25. 1816. 

" You are one of the few persons with whom I 
have lived in what is called intimacy, and have 
heard me at times conversing on the untoward topic 
of my recent family disquietudes. Will you have 
the goodness to say to me at once, whether you 
ever heard me speak of her with disrespect, with 
unkindness, or defending myself at her expense by 
any serious imputation of any description against 

Wisely he seeks aome yet untrodJen shore. 
For those who know him leas may priie him more." 
In a rhyming psmphlel, loo, eniith>d " A Poetical Epistle 

from Delia, addressed to Lord Byron," tlie writer thus cha- 

rilahly cipresBes herself: — 

" Hopeless of peace helow, and, shuddering thought ! 
Far from that HcsVn, denied, if never sought. 
Thy light a beacon — ■ reproach thy nonie — 
Thy memoiy " damu'd to everlasting fame," 
Shunn'd hy the wise, admired by fools slone — 
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herf Did you never hear me say ' that when therti 
was a right or a wrong, she had the right}' — The 
reason I put these questions to yon at others of my 
iriends is, because I am said, by her and hers, to 
have resorted to such means of exculpation. 

" Ever \eTy truly yours, 



In those Memoirs (or, more properly, Memoranda,) 
of tlie noble poet, which it waa tliought expedient, 
for various reasons, to sacrifice, he gave a detailed 
account of all the circumstances connected with his 
marriage, from the first proposal to the lady till his 
own departure, after the breach, from England. In 
truth, though the title of " Memoirs," which he 
himself sometimes gave to that manuscript, conveys 
the idea of a complete and regular piece of biogri^hy, 
it was to this particular portion of his life that the 
work waS' principally devoted; while the anecdotes, 
having reference to other parts of his career, not 
only occupied a very disproportionate space m its 
pages, but were most of them such as are found 
repeated in the various Journals and other MSS. he 
left behind. The chief charm, indeed, of that nar- 
rative, was the melancholy playfulness — melancholy, 
from the wounded feeling so visible through its 
pleasantry — with which events unimportant and 
persons uninteresting, in almost every respect but 
their connection with such a man's destiny, were 
detailed and described in it. Frank, as usual, 
throughout, in his avowal of his own errors, and 
generously just towards her who was his felIow< 
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sufferer in the strife, the impression his recital left 
on the minds of all who perused it was, to say the 
least, favourable to him ; — tliough, upon the whole, 
leading to a persuasion, which I have already inti- 
mated to be my own, that, neither in kind nor 
degree, did the causes of disunion between the 
parties much differ from those that loosen the links 
of most such marriages. > 

With respect to the detmls themselves, though all 
important in his own eyes at the time, as being cod* 
nected with the subject that superseded most odsera 
in his thoughts, the interest they would possess for 
others, now that their first zest as a subject of scan- 
dal is gone by, and the greater number of the persona 
to whom they relate forgotten, would be too slight 
to justify me in entering upon tliem more particularly, 
or running the risk of any offence that might be in- 
flicted by their disclosure. As far as the character 
of the illustrious subject of these pages is concerned, 
I feel that Time and Justice are doing far more in its 
favour than could be effected by any such gossiping 
details. During the lifetime of a man of genius, the 
world is but too much inclined to judge of him 
rather by what he wants than by what he possesses, 
and even where conscious, as in the present case, 
that his defects are among the sources of his great- 
ness, to require of him unreasonably tlie one witli- 
out the other. If Pope had not been splenetic and 
irritable, we should have wanted his Satires ; and an 
impetuous temperament, and passions untamed, were 
indispensable to the conformation of a poet like 
Byron. It Is by posterity only that full justice is 
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rendered to those who 'have paid bucIi hard penalties 
to reach it. The dross that had once hung about 
the ore drops away, and the infirmities, and even 
miseries, of genius are forgotten in its greatness. 
Who now asks whether Dante was right or wrong 
in his matrimonial differences? or by how many of 
those whose fancies dwell fondly on his Beatrice is 
even the name of his Gemma Donati remembered? 
Already, short as has been the interval since Lord 
Byron's deatli, the charitable influence of time in 
softening, if not rescinding, the harsh judgments of 
the world against genius is visible. The utter un- 
reasonableness of trying such a character by ordinary 
standards, or of expecting to find the materials of 
order and happiness in a bosom constantly heaving 
forth from its depths such " lava floods," is — now 
that his spirit has passed from among us — felt and 
acknowledged. In reviewing the circumstances of 
his marriage, a more even scale of justice is held; 
and while every tribute of sympathy and commis- 
eration is accorded to her, who, unluckily for her 
own peace, became involved in such a destiny, — 
who, with virtues and attainments that would have 
made the home of a more ordinary man happy, 
undertook, in evil hour, to " turn and wind a fiery' 
Pegasus," and but failed where it may be doubted 
whether even the fittest for such a task would have 
succeeded, — full allowance is, at the same time, 
made for the great martyr of genius himself, whom 
BO many other causes, beside that restless fire within 
him, concurred to unsettle in mind and (as he himself 
feelingly expresses it) " disqualify for comfort;" — 
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whose doom it vas to be cither thus or less grea^ I 
and whom to liave tamed might have been to exl ' 
guieh ; there never, perhaps, having existed an | 
individual to whom, whether as author or man, 
following line was more applicable : — 

" Si non errissel, fecerat ille minus." • 

Wliile these events were going on, — events, of 
which his memory and heart bore painfully the 
traces through the remainder of his short life, — 
some occurrences took place, connected with his 
literary history, to which it is a relief to divert the 
attention of the reader from the distressing subject 
that has now so long detained us. 

The letter that follows was in answer to one re- 
ceived from Mr. Murray, in which that gentleman 
had enclosed him a draft for a thousand guineas for 
the copyright of his two poems, The Siege of Corinth 
and Parisina : — 

LiTTW S36. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" J>niul7 3. ISIG. 

« Your offer is liberal in the extreme, (you see I 
use the word to you and of yon, though I would not 
consent to your using it of yourself to Mr. •*•*,) 
and much more than tfie two poema can possibly be 
worth ; but I cannot accept it, nor will not. You are 
most welcome to them as additions to the collected 
volumes, without any demand or expectation on my 
part whatever. But I cannot consent to their se- 
parate publication. I do not like to risk any feme 

• Had he not erred, he had far leas achieTed, 
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(whether merited or not), which I haye been Atout- 
ed with, upon compositions which I do not feel to be 
at ail equal to my own notions of what they should 
be, (and as 1 flatter myself some hate been, here and 

there,) though they may do very well as things with- 
out pretension, to add to the publication with the 
lighter pieces. 

" I am very glad that the handwriting was a favour- 
able omen of the morale oF the piece : but you must 
not trust to that, for my copyist would write out any 
thing I desired in all the ignorance of innocence — I 
hope, however, in this instance, with no great peril 
to either. 

" P. S. I have enclosed your draft lam, for fear of 
accidents by the way — 1 wish you would not throw 
temptation in mine. It is not from a disdain of the 
universal idol, nor from a present superfluity of his 
treasures, I can assure you, that I refuse to worship 
him ; but what is right b right, and roust not yield 
to circumstances." 

Not with standing the ruinous state of his pecuniary 
aSairs, the resolution which the poet had formed not 
to avail himself of the profits of his works still con- 
tinued to be held sacred by him ; and the sum thus 
offered for the copyright of The Siege of Corinth and 
Parisina was, as we see, refused and left untouched in 
the publisher's hands. It happened that, at this time, 
a well-known and eminent writer on political science 
had been, by some misfortune, reduced to pecuniary 
embarrassment; and (lie circumstance having be- 
come known to Mr. Rogers and Sir James Mackin- 
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tosh, it occurred to them that a part of the sum thus 
unappropriated by Lord Byron could not be better 
bestowed than in relieving the necessities of this 
gentleman. The suggestion was no sooner conveyed 
to the noble poet than be proceeded to act upon it; 
and the following letter to Mr. Rogers refers to bis 
intentions : — 

I.«ttkb237. to MR. ROGERS. 

■' Fi-bruary 20. ]S1S. 

" I wrote to you hastily tliis morning by Murray, 
to Bay that I was glad to do as Mactinto^ and you 
suggested about Mr. • •. It occurs to me now, that 
as I have never seen Mr. ■ * but once, and conse- 
quently have no claim to his acquaintance, that you 
or Sir J. had better arrange it with him in such a 
manoer as may be least offensive to his feelings, and 
so as not to have the appearance of ofGciousness nor 
obtrusion on my part. I hope you will be able to do 
this, as I should be very sorry to do any thing by 
him that may be deemed indelicate. Tlie sum 
Murray offered and offers was and is one thousand 
and fifty pounds : — this I refused before, because I 
thought it more than the two things were worth to 
Murray, and from other objections, which are of no 
consequence. I have, however, closed with M., in 
consequence of Sir J.'s and your su^estion, and 
propose the sum of six hundred pounds to be trans- 
ferred to Mr. • ■ in such a manner as may seem best 
to your friend, — the remainder I think of for other 
purposes. 

" As Murray has offered the money down for the 
copyrights, it may be done directly. I am ready to 
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During the month of January and part of Feb- 
ruary, his poems of The Siege of Corinth and Parisina 
were in the hands of the printers, and about the end 
of the latter month made their appearance. The 
following letters are the only aaen 1 find connected 
with their publication. 



Letter 240. TO MB. MURHAY. 

" Februarys. 1816. 

" I sent for ' Mamiion,' which I return, because 
it occurred to me, there might be a resemblance be- 
tween part of ' Parisina ' and a similar scene in 
Canto 2d of ' Mai'raion." I fear there is, though I 
never thought of it before, and could hardly wish to 
imitate that which is inimitable. I wish you would 
ask Mr. Gilford whether I ought to say any thing 
upon it ; — I had completed the story on the passage 
from Gibbon, which indeed leads to a like scene 
naturally, without a thought of the kind: but it 
comes upon me not very comfortably. 

" There are a few words and phrases I want to 
alter in the MS., and should like to do it before you 
print, and will return it in an hour. 



Lettii 241. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" February 20. 1816. 

". To return to our business — your epistles are 
vastly agreeable. With regard to the observaliona 
on carelessness, &c. I think, with all humility, that 
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sign and teal immediately, anil perhaps it bad better 
not be delayed. I shall feel very glad if it can be 
of any use to • • ; only don't let him be plagued, 
nor think himself obliged and all that, which makes 
people hate one another, Ac. Yours, very truly, 




In his mention here of other " purposes," he refers 
to an intention which he had of dividing the residue 
of the sum between two other gentlemen of literary 
celebrity, equally in want of such aid, Mr, Maturin 
and Mr. • ". Tlie whole design, however, though 
entered into with tlie utmost sincerity on the part of 
the noble poet, ultimately failed. Mr. Murray, who 
was well acquainted with the straits to which Lord 
Byron himself had been reduced, and foresaw that a 
lime might come when even money thus gained 
would be welcome to him, on learning the uses to 
which the sum was to be applied, demurred in ad- 
vancing it, — alleging that, though bound not only 
by his word but his will to pay the amount to Lord 
Byron, he did not conceive himself called upon to 
part with it to others. How earnestly the noUe 
poet himself, though with executions, at the time, 
impending over Ills head, endeavoured to urge the 
point, will appear from the following letter : — 

LlrrtB 238. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Fi^bniaiySS. 1816. 

" When tlie sum offered by you, and even pretsed 
by you, was declined, it was with reference to a se- 
jurate publication, as you know and I know. That it 
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was large, I admitted and admit ; and that made part 
of my consideration in refusing it, till I knew better 
what you were likely to make of it. With regard to 
what is past, or is to pass, about Mr. M * ■, the 
case is in no respect different from the transfer of 
former copyrights to Mr. Dallas. Had I taken you 
at your word, that is, taken your money, I might 
have used it as I pleased ; and it could be in no re- 
spect different to you whether I paid it to a w , 

or a hospital, or assisted a man of talent in distress. 
The truth of the matter seems this ; you offered 
more tlian the poems are worth. I mid so, and I 
think so ; but you know, or at least ought to know, 
your own business best ; and when you recollect 
what passed between you and me upon pecuniary 
subjects before this occurred, you will acquit me of 
any wish to take advantage of your imprudence. 

" Tlie things in question shall not be published at 
all, and there is an end of the matter. 

" Yours," &c. 

The letter that follows will give some idea of those 
embarrassments in hts own affairs, under the pressure 
of which he could be thus considerate of the wants 
of others. 



Lirram 339. TO MB. MURRAY. 

X Dbreh 6. IBI6. 

" I sent to you to-day ibr this reason — the books 

you purchased are again seized, and, as matters 

stand, had much better be sold at once by public 

VOL. III. Q 
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I had a-tinge of dandyism* in my minority, and 
probably retained enough of it to conciiiate the 
great ones at five-and- twenty. I had gained, and 
drank, and taken my degrees in most dissipations, 
and having no pedantry, and not being overbearing, 
we ran quietly together. I knew them all more or 
less, and they made me a member of Watier's (a 
superb dub at that time), being, I take it, the only 
literary man (except two others, both men of the 
world, Moore and Spenser,) in it. Our masquerade^ 
was a grand one ; so was tiie dandy-ball too, at the 
Argyje, but fJtat (the latter) was given by the four 
chiefs, B., M, A., and P., if I err noL 

" I was a member of the Alfred, too, being 
elected while in Greece. It was pleasant ; a little 
too sober and literary, and bored witli • " and Sir 
Francis D'lvernois; but one met Peel, and Ward, 
and Valentia, and many other pleasant or known 
people; and it was, upon the whole, a decent 
resource in a rainy day, in a dearth of parties, or 
parliament, or in an empty season. 

" I belonged, or belong, to the following clubs or 
-to the Alfred; to the Cocoa Tree; to 



* Pclrarch yiaa, it appears, also in his joutfa, ■ Duidy. 
" Recollect," he says, in h Ivtter to bis broUier, " the dme, 
irhen we vrore wliile tiabils, on which the least spat, or a plait 
ill placed, would have been a subject of grief; when our shoes 
were so tight we suffered martyrdoin," ic. 

t To this masquerade he went in the habit of a Caloyer, or 
Eastern monk, — a dress particularly well calculated to set off 
thu beauty of hia Gnc countenance, which was accordingly, 
that night, the subject of general admiration. 
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Watier's; to the Union; to Racket's (at Brighton); 
to the Pugilistic ; to the Owls, or " Fly-by-night ;" 
to the Cambridge Whig Club ; to the Harrow Club, 
Cambridge; and to one or two private clubs; to the 
Hampden (puhtical) Club ; and to the Italian Carbo- 
nari, &c. &c., ' though last, not kail.' I got into 
all thcEe, and never stood for any other — at least to 
my own knowledge. I declined being proposed to 
several others, though pressed to stand candidate." 

" Wlien I met H • » L * *, the gaoler, at Lord 
Holland's, before he sailed for St. Helena, the 
discourse turned upon the battle of Waterloo. I 
asked him whether the dispositions of Napoleon 
were those of a great general? He answered, dia- 
paraginglj, ' that they were very simple.' I had 
always thought that a degree of simplicity was an 
ingredient of greatness." 

" I was much struck with the simplicity of 
Grattan's manners in private life ; they were odd, 
but they were natural. Curran used to take him 
off, bowing to the very ground, and ' thanking God 
that he had no peculiarities of gesture or appear- 
ance,' in a way irresistibly ludicrous; and • • used 
to call him a ' Sentimental Harlequbi.'" 

" Curran *. Curran's the man who strati ne 
most.* Such imagination! there never was any 

• In his MeraOTBnda there were cqualiy enthusiastic pni^ 
of CuiTan. ■' The riches," said he, " of his Irish imaginuion 
were eihauslli^ss. I have heard tJiat man speak more pOCtIT 



thing like it that ever I saw or hcarJ of. Hii 
published life — his published speeches, give you tu> 
idea of the man — none ot all. He was a mackhu 
of imagination, as some one eaid that Piron was an 
epigrammatic machine. 

" I did not see a great deal of Curran — only in 
1813; but I met him at home (for he used to call on 
me), and in society, at Mackintosh's, Holland House, 
&C.&C. and he was wonderful even to me, who had 
seen many remarkable men of the time." 

" ■ " • (commonly called long ■ ■ •, a very clever 
man, but odd) complained of our friend Scrope B. 
Davies, in riding, that he had a stitck in his side. 
' I don't wonder at it,' said Scrope, ' for you ride 
like a tailor. ' Whoever had seen • • • on horeebac)^ 
with his very tail figure on a small nag, would not 
deny the justice of the repartee." 

" When B • • was obliged (by that affair of poor 
M * ", who thence acquired the name of ' Dick the 

tbon I faavc ever seen writlen, — though I saw him aeldom and 
bul oceasioEally. I saw him presented to Madame de Staiit al 
Mackintosh '»; — it waa iho granii confluence between the 
Rhone and the Saone, and the; were hoih so d — d ugly, that 1 
could not help wondering how the bcbt jnlellecu of France and 
Ireland could have taken up respectively such residences^*' 

In another pait, howeier, he was somewbal more feir to 
Madame ie Stael's personal appearance : — " Her figure nas 
not bad ; her legs tolerable ; her arms good. Altogether, I 
can conceive her having been a desirable woman, allowing a 
little imiginilion for her Boul, and n tbrtlb Sha wotdd bm 
made a great man." 



Dandy-killer' — it was about money, and debt, and 
all that) to retire to France, he knew no French, and 
having obtained a grammar for the purpose of studyi 
our friend Serope Davies was asked what prt^ess 
Brummell had made in French ; he responded, 
' that Brummell had been stopped, like Buonaparte 
in Russia, by tiie ElemerUs.' 

" I have put this pun into Beppo, which 19 ' a fiiif 
exchange and no robbery;' for Serope niade his 
fortune at several dinners (as he owned himself) by 
repeating occasionally, as his own, some of the 
biJTooneries with which I had encountered him in 



the 



ramg. 



" • • • ifl a good man, rhymes well (if not wisely); 
but IB a bore. He seizes you by the button. One 
night of a rout, at Mrs. Hope's, he had &stened 
upon me, notwithstanding my symptoms of manifest 
ss, (for I was in love, and had just nicked b 
; when neither mothers, nor husbands, nor 
rivals, nor gossips, niere near my then idol, who was 
beautiful as the statues of the gallery where we stood 
at the time,) — • " •, 1 say, had seized upon me by 
the button and the heart-strings, and spared neither. 
W. Spencer, who likes fun, and don't dislike mis- 
chief, saw my case, and coming up to us both, took 
me by the hand, and pathetically bade me ferewell ; 
' for," said he, ' 1 see it is all over with you.' " " • 
then went away. Sic me servavit Apollo." 

" I remember seeing Blucher in the London 
assemblies, and never saw any thing of his age less 



venerable. With the voice and r 
cruiting sergeant, he pretended to the honours of a 
hero,— just as if a stone could he worshipped 
because a man had stumbled over it, " 

We now approach the close of this eventful period 
of bis history. In a note to Mr. Rogers, written a 
short time before his departure for Ostend*, he says, 
— " My sister is now with me, and leaves town to- 
morrow; we shall not meet again for some time, at 
all events — if ever; and, under these circumstances, 
I trust to stand excused to you and Mr, Sheridan 
for being unable to wait upon him this evening," 

This was his last interview with his sister, — 
almost the only person from whom he now parted 
with regret; it being, as he said, doubtful which had 
given him most pain, the enemies who attacked or 
the friends who condoled with him. Those beau- 
tifiil and most tender verses, " Though the day of 
my destiny's over," were now his parting tribute to 
herf who, through all this bitter trial, had been his 
sole consolation ; and, though known to most readers, 
so expressive are they of his wounded feelings at 
this crisis, that there are few, I think, who will 
object to seeing some stanzas of them here. 

" Though the rock of mj last hope is shiver'd, 
And Jla FragmentB arc sunk in the wav«. 
Though I feel Chat mj soul is delivor'd 
To pain — it shall not he its slave. 

• Daled April 16. 

+ It will lie seen, from a subsequent letter, that tbe fint 
Oanza of that most rotdial of Farewells, " My boat ia on the 
shore," was also written al this time. 
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The circum stances under which Lord Byron now 
took leave of England were Buch as, in Uie case of 
any ordinary person, could not be considered other- 
wise than disastrouE and humiliating. He had, id 
the course of one short year, gone through every 
variety of domestic misery; — had seen his hearth 
eight or nine times profaned by the visitations of 
the law, and been only saved from a prison by the 
privileges of his rank. He had alienated, as far as 
they had ever been his, the affections of his wife; 
and now, rejected by her, and condemned by the 
world, was betaking himself to an exile which had 
not even the dignity of appearing voluntary, as the 
excommunicating voice of society seemed to leave 
him no other resource. Had he been of that class 
of unfeeling and self-satisiied natures from whose 
hard surface the reproaches of others fall pointless, 
he might have found in insensibility a sure refuge 
against reproach ; but, on the contrary, the same 
sensitiveness that kept him so awake to the applauses 
of mankind, rendered him, in a still more intense 
degree, alive to their censure. Even the strange, 
perverse pleasure which he felt in painting himself 
unamiably to the world did not prevent him from 
being both startled and pained when the world took 
him at his word; and, like a child in a mask before 
a looking-glass, the dark semblance which he had 
half in sport, put on, when reflected back upon him 
from the mirror of public opinion, shocked even 
himself, 

Thus surrounded by vexations, and thus deep^ 
feeling them, it is not too much to say, that aaj 
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Other spirit but his own would have sunk under the 
struggle, and lost, perhaps irrecoverably, that level 
of self-esteem which alone affords a stand against 
the shocks of fortune. But in him, — furnished as 
was his mind with reserves of strength, waiting to 
be called out, — the very intensity of the pressure 
brought relief by the proportionate re-action which 
it produced. Had his transgressions and frailties 
been visited with no more than their due portion of 
punishment, there can be little doubt that a. very 
different result would have ensued. Not only would 
such an excitement have been insufficient to waken 
up the new energies still dormant in him, but that 
consciousness of his own errors, which was for ever 
livelily present in his mind, would, under such cir- 
cumstances, have been left, undisturbed by any un- 
just provocation, to work its usual softening and, 
perhaps, humbling influences on his spiriL But, 
— luckily, as it proved, for the further triumphs of 
his genius, — no such moderation was exercised. 
The storm of invective raised around him, so utterly 
out of proportion with his offence}^, and the base ca- 
lumnies that were every where heaped upon his 
name, left to his wounded pride no other resource 
than in the same summoning up of strength, the 
same instinct of resistance to injustice, which had 
first forced out the energies of his youthful genius, 
and was now destined to give a still bolder and 
loftier range to its powers. 

It was, indeed, not without truth, said of hun by 
Goethe, that he was inspired by the Genius of Pain; 
for, from the first to the last of his agitated career. 
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every fresh recruitment of his faculties was imbibed 
from that hitter source. His chief incentive, when 
a boy, to distinction was, as we have seen, that mark 
of deformity on his person, by an acute sense of 
which he was first stung into the ambition of being 
great. " As, with an evident reference to his own 
fate,he himself describes the feeling, — 
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For Btflpdame Nature't Btatlee at first." f 

TheD came the disappointment of his youthful 
passion, — the lassitude and remorse of premature 
excess, — the lone friendlessness of his entrance into 
life, and the ruthless assault upon his Grst literary 
efforts, — all links in that chain of trials, errors, and 
sufferings, by which his great mind was gradually 
and painfully drawn out ; — all beorbg their re- 
spective shares in accomphshing that destiny which 
seems to have decreed that the triumphal march of 

* Id one of bii letlera ts Mr. Hunt, itt d»tian» it M b* bu 
own opinion thit "an addiction to poeoj ia ttiy gtoennj tim 
result of ' an Dneasj mind in an unoMj body ;* dl<nn» or 
defonnlt)?," he sddi, " have hwn tbe tftlcadanta at ataaj of 
our best. Collini mad — Ctautrum, /ltwik,iii^ — Cowprr 
caaA — Popec7oc4«l — MOloa Mi^* Bk. Ac 

t The Ddbrmed TnaiLinatd. 
VOL. III. R 
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hts genius ai ould be over the waste and ruins of hi« 
heart. He appeared, indeed, himself to have had 
an instinctive conEciousness that it was out of such 
ordeaU his strength and gbry were to arise, as his 
whole life was passed in courting citation and diffi- 
culties ; and whenever the sceaes around him were 
too tame to furnish such excitement, he flew to 
tuncy or memory for " thorns " whereon to " lean 
his breast." 

But the greatest of his trials, as well as triumphs, 
was yet to come. The lost stage of this painful, 
though glorious, course, in which fresh power was, 
at every step, wrung from out his soul, was that at 
which we are now arrived, his marriage and its re- 
sults, — without which, dear as was the price paid 
by him in peace and character, his career would 
have been incomplete, and the world still lefl in 
ignorance of the fiill compass of his genius. It is, 
indeed, wortliy of remark, tliat it was not till his 
domestic circumstances began to darken around him 
that his fancy, which bad long been idle, again rose 
upon the wing, — both The Siege of Corinth and Pa- 
risina having been produced but a short time before 
the separation. How conscious he was, too, that 
the turmoil which followed was the true element of 
his restless spirit, may be collected from several 
passages of his letters at that period, in one of which 
he even mentions that his health had become all the 
better for the conflict : — " It is odd," he says, " but 
i gives a rebound to 
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This buoyancy it was, — this irrepressible spring 
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of mind, — that now en able J him to bear up not 
only against the assaults of others, but, what was 
still more difficult, against his own thoughts and 
feelings. The muster of all his mental resources 
to which, m self-defence, he had been driven, but 
openedtohim the yet undreamed extent and capacity 
of his powers, and inspired him with a proud confi- 
dence that he should yet shine down these calum- 
nious mists, convert censure to wonder, and compel 
even those who could not approve to admire. 

The route which he now took, through Flanders 
and by the Rhine, is best traced in his own match- 
less verses, which leave aportion of their glory on all 
that tliey touch, and lend to scenes, already clothed 
with immortality by nature and by history, the no 
less durable associations of undying song. On his 
leaving Brussels, an incident occurred which would 
be hardly worth relating, were it not for the proof 
it affords of the malicious assiduity with which every 
thing to his disadvantage was now caught up and 
circulated in England. Mr. Pryce Gordon, a gen- 
tleman, who appears to have seen a good deal of 
him during his short stay at Brussels, thus relates 
the anecdote: — 

" Lord Byron travelled in a huge coach, copied 
from the celebrated one of Napoleon, taken at Ge- 
nappe, with additions. Besides a lit de repoi, it con- 
tained a library, a plate-chest, and every apparatus 
for dining in it. It was not, however, found suffi- 
ciently capacious for his baggage and suite ; and he 
purchased a calcche at Brussels for his servants. It 
broke down going to Waterloo, and I advised him 
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to return it, as it seemed to be a crazy machine; 
but as he had made a deposit of forty Napoleons 
(certainly double its value), the honest Fleming 
would not consent to reetore the cash, or take back 
his packing case, except under a forfeiture of thirty 
Napoleons. As his Lordship was to set out the 
following day, he be^ed me to make the best ar- 
rangement I could in the affair. He had no sooner 
taken his departure, than the worthy sellier inserted 
a paragraph in ' The Brussels Oracle,' stating ' that 
the noble mtfwjJnyiHs had absconded with his ca- 
liche, value 1800 francs ! '" 

In the Courier of May 13., the Brussels account 
of this transaction is thus copied : — 

" The following is an extract from the Dutch Mail, 
dited Brussels, May 8th : — In the Journal de Bel- 
gique, of this date, is a petition Ironi a coachmakec 
at Brussels to the president of the Tribunal de Pre- 
mier Instance, stating tliat he has sold to Lord Byron 
a carriage, &c. for 1882 francs, of which he has re- 
ceived 847 francs, but that his Lordship, who is going 
away the same day, refuses to pay him the remain- 
ing 1035 francs ; he begs permission to seize tht 
carriage, &c. This being granted, he put it into 
the hands of a proper officer, who went to signify the 
above to Lord Byron, and was informed by the 
landlord of the hotel that his Lordship was gone 
without having given him any thing to pay the debt, 
on which the officer seized a chaise belonging to his 
Lordship as security for the amount." 

It was not till the beginning of the following 
month that a contradiction of this falsehood, stating 
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the real circumstances of the case, as above re- 
lated, was communicated to the Morning Chroni- 
cle, in a letter froin Brussels, signed " Pryce L, 

Another ajiecdote, offer more interest, has been 
furnished from the same respectable source. It ap- 
pears that the two first stanzas of the verses relat- 
ing to Waterloo, " Stop, for thy tread is on an 
empire's dust *," were written at Brussels, after a 
visit to that memorable field, and transcribed by 
Lord Byron, next morning, in an album belonging to 
the lady of the gentleman who communicates the 
anecdote. 

" A few weeks after he had written them (says 
the relater), the well-known artist, R. R. Reinagle, 
a friend of mine, arrived in Brussels, when I invited 
him to dine with me and showed him the lines, re- 
questing him to embellish them with an appropriate 
vignette to the following passage: — 

■• ' Here his last flight tbe baugbt; eagle flcH, 
Then tore, with blood; beak, tbe fatal plain ; 
Pierced with tbe shaAs ol bonded nations through, 
Ambiiion't life, and labours, all were vain — 
He wears the Bbatler'd links of Ibe world's broken cluin. 

Mr. Reinagle sketched with a pencil a spirited 
chained eagle, grasping the earth with his talons. 

" I had occasion to write to his Lordship, and men- 
tioned having got this clever artist to draw a vignette 
to his beautiful lines, and the liberty he had taken 

• Childe Harold, Canto iii. stanza 17, 



1 
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by altering the action of the eagle. In reply to this, 
he wrote to me, — ' Reinagle is a better poet and a 
better ornithologist than I am ; eagles, and all birds 
of prey, attack with their talons, and not with their 
beaks, and I have altered the line thus : — 

*■ ■ Then lore, with bloody talon, the rent plain.' 

This is, I think, a belter line, besides its poetical 
justice.' I need hardly add, when I commuDicated 
this flattering compliment to the painter, that be 
was highly gratified." 

From Brussels the noble traveller pursued his 
course along the Rhine, — a line of road which he 
has strewed over with all the riches of poesy ; and, 
arriving at Geneva, took up his abode at the well- 
known hotel, Secheron. After a stay of a few weeks 
at this place, he removed to avilla, in the neighbour- 
hood, called Diodati, very beautifully situated on the 
high banks of the Lake, where he established his re- 
sidence for tlie remainder of the summer. 

I shall now give the few letters in ray possession 
written by him at this time, and then subjoin to them 
such anecdotes as I have been able to collect relative 
to the same period. 

Leitxb24B. to MR. MURRAY. 

" Ouchy, near Lausanne, June 27. 1816. 

" I am thus far (kept by stress of weather) on ray 
way back to Diodati (near Geneva) from a voyage 
in my boat round the Lake ; and I enclose you a sprig 
of Gibbtnt's acacia and some rose-leaves from his gar- 
den, which, with part of his house, 1 have juat teen. 
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You will find honourable mention, in hiB Life, made 
of this ' acacia," when he walked out on the night of 
concluding his history. The garden and summer- 
liouse, where he composed, are neglected, and the 
last utterly decayed ; but they still show it as his 
'cabinet,' and seem perfectly aware of his memory. 

" My route, through Flanders, and by the Rhine, 
to Switzerland, was all I expected, and more. 

" I have traversed all Rousseau's ground with the 
Heloise before me, and am struck to a degree that I 
cannot express with the force and accuracy of his 
descriptions and the beauty of their reality. Meil- 
lerie, Clarens, and Vevay, and the Ch&teau de 
Chillon, are places of which I shall say little, 
because all I could say must fall short of the impres- 
sions they stamp. 

" Three days ago, we were most nearly wrecked 
in a squall off Meillerie, and driven to shore. I ran 
no risk, being so near the rocks, and a good 
swimmer ; but our party were wet, and incommoded 
a good deal. The wind was strong enough to blow 
down some trees, as we found nt landing: however, 
all is righted and right, and we are thus far on our 
return. 

" Dr. Polidori is not here, but at Diodati, left 
behind in hospital with a sprained ankle, which he 
acquired in tiunbling from a wall — he can't jump. 

" I shall be glad to hear you are well, and have 
received for me certain helms and swords, sent from 
Waterloo, which I rode over with pain and pleasure. 

" I have finished a third canto of Childe Harold 
^consisting of one hundred and seventeen stanzos), 



longer than either of the two former, and in Bome 
parts, it may be, better; but of course on that I 
cannot determine. I shall send it by the first aafe- 
lookiDg opportunity. Ever," &c. 

Lnru 943. TO MB. MURRAY. 

" Diodati, near Geneva, July 33. 1S16. 

" I wrote to you a few weeks ago, and Dr. Polt- 
dori received your letter ; but the packet has not 
made its appearance, nor the epistle, of which you 
gave notice therein. I enclose you an advertise- 
ment *, which was copied by Dr. PoHdori, and which 
appears to be about the most impudent imposition 
that ever issued from Grub Street. I need hardly 
say that I know nothing of all this trash, nor whence 
it may spring, — ' Odes to St, HeleDa,' — ' Farewells 
to England,' &c. &c. — and if it can be disavowed, 
or is worth disavowing, you have fiill authority to do 
so. I never wrote, nor conceived, a line on any thing 
of the kind, any more than of two oUier things with 
which I was saddled — something about ' Gaul,' and 
another about 'Mrs. La Valette;' and as to the 

* The foUowing whs the advertisement GDcloud : — 

" NauJj prinieel and hoi-pressed, Ss. 6d. 
" Lord Byron's FareweU to England, wilh Three other 
Poems — Ode to St. Helena, to My Daughter on her Birtfa- 
day, and To ihe Lily of France. 

" Priuied by J. Johnston, Cheapside, 335. ; Oxford, 9. 
" The flhove beautiful Poems vtill be read with the moit 
lively interest, as it is probable they will be the bat of ^ 
1 that will appear io England." 



' Lily of France,' I sliould as soon think of celebrat- 
ing a turnip. ' On the Morning of my Daughter's 
Birth,' 1 had other things to think of than verses ; 
and should nerer have dreamed of such an invention, 
till Mr. Johnston and his pamphlet's advertisement 
broke in upon me with a new light on the crafts and 
Eubtletiea o£ the demon of printing, — or rather 
publishing. 

" I did hope that some succeeding lie would have 
superseded the thousand and one which were accu- 
mulated during last winter. I can forgive whatever 
may be said of or against me, but not what they make 
me say or sing for myself. It is enough to answer 
for what I have written ; but it were too much for 
Job himself to bear what one has not. I suspect 
that when the Arab Patriarch wished that his 
' enemy had written a book,' he did not anticipate 
his own name on the title-page. I feel quite as 
much bored with this foolery as it deserves, and 
more tlian I should be if I hod not a headach. 

" Of Glenarvon, Madame de Stael told me (ten 
days ago, at Copet) marvellous and grievous things ; 
but I have seen nothing of it but the motto, which 
promises amiably ' for us and for our tragedy,' If 
such be the posy, what should the ring be? 'a 
name to all succeeding *,' &c. The generous 
moment selected for the publication is prd>ably its 
kindest accompaniment, and — truth to say — the 

* The mouois — 

" He left a Dsme to all auccecding timet, 
link'd with one nrCue and a Ihousand crimen.'* 



I 
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time WW* well chosen. I have not tven a guess at 
the contents, except from the very vague accouatt 
I have beard. 

" I ought to be ashamed of the egotism of thii 
letter. It is not my fault altogether, and I shall be 
but too happy to drop the subject when others will 

" I am in tolerable plight, and in my last letter 
told you what I had done in the way of all rhyme. 
I trust that you prosper, and that your authors toe 
in good condition. I should suppose your stud has 
received some increase by what I hear. Bertram 
must be a good horse ; does he run next meeting? 
1 hope you will beat the Row. Yours alway," &c. 

L>TTn944. TO MR. ROGERS. 

" Diodnti, near Geneva, July 29. IB16. 

" Do you recollect a book, Mathieson's Lettersr 
which you lent me, which I have still, and yet hope 
to return to your library ? Well, 1 have encountered 
at Copet and elsewhere Gray's correspondent, that 
same Bonetetten, to whom I lent the translation of his 
correspondent's epistles, for a few days ; but all he 
could remember of Gray amounts to little, except 
that he was the most ' melancholy and gentleman- 
like' of all possible poets. Bonstetten himself is a 
fine and very lively old man, and much esteemed by 
his compatriots ; he is also a liulrateur of good 
repute, and all his friends have a mania of address- 
ing to hira volumes of letters — Mathieson, MuUer 
the historian, &c. &c. He is a good deal at Copet> 
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where I have met him a few times. All there are 
well, except fiocca, who, I am sorry to say, looks in 
a very bad state of health. Schlegel is in high 
force, and Madame as brilliant as ever. 

" I came here by the Netherlands and the Rhine 
route, and Baslei Berne, Morat, and Lausanne. I 
have ctreumnavigated the Lake, and go to Chamouiii 
with the first fair weather ; but really we have had 
lately such stupid mists, fogs, and perpetual density, 
that one would think Casllereagh had the Foreign 
Affairs of the kingdom of Heaven also on his hands. 
I need say nothing to you of these parts, you having 
traversed them already. I do not think of Italy before 
September. I have read Glenarvon, and have also 
seen Ben. Constant's Adolphe, and his pre&ce, deny- 
ing the real people. It is a work which leaves an 
unpleasant impression, but very consistent with the 
consequences of not being in love, which is, perhaps, 
as disagreeable as any thing, except being so. I 
doubt, however, whether all such liens (as he calls 
them) terminate so wretchedly as his hero and 
heroine's. 

" There is a third Canto (a longer than either of 
the former) of Childe Harold finished, and some 
smaller things, — among them a story on the Chi- 
leau de Chillon ; I only wait a good opportunity to 
transmit them to the grand Murray, who, I hope, 
flourishes. Where is Moore ? Why is he not out ? 
My love to him, and my perfect consideration and 
remembrances to all, particularly to Lord and Lady 
Holland, and to your Duchess of Somerset. 

" Ever, Stc 



" p. S. I send jou a facsimile, a note of Bon- 
stetten's, thinking you might like to see the hand of 
Gray's correspondent." 

Lkxteb 245. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Diodati, Sept. 29. 1SI6. 

"I am very much flattered by Mr. Gifford's good 
opinion of the MSS., and shall be still more so if it 
answers your expectations and Justifies liis kindness. 
I liked it myself, but that must go for nothing. The 
feelings with which most of it was written need not 
be envied me. With regard to the price, X fixed 
none, but left it to iVIr. Kinnaird, Mr. Shelley, and 
yourself, to arrange. Of course, they would do their 
best ; and as to yourself, I knew you would make no 
difficulties. But I agree with Mr. Kinnaird per- 
fectly, that the concluding ^ve hundred should be 
only eonditional ; and for my own sake, I wish it to 
be added, only in case of your selling a certain num- 
ber, thai ntanher to be fixed by yourself. I hope this 
is fair. In every thing of this kind there must be 
risk ; and till that be past, in one way or the other, 
I would not willingly add to it, particularly in times 
like the present. And pray always recollect that 
nothing could mortify me more — no failure on my 
— than having made you lose by any pur- 
chase from me. 

" The Monody * was written by request of Mr. 
Kimuurd for tlie theatre. I did as well as I could; 




* A Monodf on the death of Sheridan, which was gpokcu 
Dnirj lane theatre. 
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but where I have not my choice I pretend to 
answer for nothing. Mr. Hobhouse and myseif are 
ju3t returned from a journey of lakes and moun- 
tains. We have been to the Grindelwald, and 
the Jungfrau, and stood on the summit of the Wen- 
gen Alp ; and seen torrents of nine hundred feet in 
fail, and glaciers of all dimensions i we have heard 
shepherds' pipes, and avalanches, and looked on the 
clouds foaming up irom the valleys below us, like 
the spray of the ocean of hell. Chamouni, and that 
which it inherits, we saw a month ago : but though 
Mont Blanc is higher,it is not equal in wildneae to 
the Jungfrau, the Eighcrs, the Shreckhorn, and the 
Rose Glaciers. 

" We set off for Italy next week. The road is 
within this month infested with bandits, but we 
must take our chance and such precautions as are 
requisite. 

" Ever, &C, 

" P. S. My best remembrances to Mr. Gifford. 
Pray say all that can be said from me to him. 

" I am sorry thatMr.Maturin did not hke Phillips's 
picture. 1 thought it was reckoned a good one. 
If he had made tlie speech on the original, perhaps 
he would have been more readily forgiven by the 
proprietor and the painter of the portrait • ■ •." 

Lrrm 246. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Diodati, Sept. 30. 1816. 

" I answered your obliging letters yesterday ; to- 
day the Monody arrived with its h'(fc-page, which isi 



' The request of 



I presume, a separate publics 

' • Obliged by hunger and request of fiienda.' 

I will request you lo expunge that same, nnless ytn 
please to add, ' by a person of quality,' or ' of wit 
aad honour about town.' Merely say, ' written to 
be spoken at Drury Lane.' To-morrow I dine at 
Copet. Saturday I strike tents for Italy. This 
evening, on the lake in my boat with Mr. Hobhouse, 
the pole which sustains the mainsail slipped in tack- 
ing, and struck me eo violently on one of my legs 
(the wont, luckily) as to make me do a foolish 
thing, viz. lofai-nt — a downright swoon ; the thing 
must have jarred some nerve or other, for the bone 
is not injured, and hardly pamful (it is six hours 
since), and cost Mr, Hobhouse some apprehension 
and much sprinkling of water to recover me. The 
sensation was a very odd one : I never had but two 
such before, once from a cut on the head from a stone, 
several years ago, and once (long ago also) in falling 
into a great wreath of snow ; — a sort of grey giddi' 
ness first, then nothingness, and a total loss of me* 
mory on beginning to recover. The last part is 



edidn 



: find it again. 



" You want the original MSS. Mr. Davies has 
the first fair copy ia my own hand, and I have the 
rough composition here, and will send or save it for 
you, since you wish it. 



'• With 



regard to your new literary project, if any 



thing falls in the way which will, t 



judgmi 



t, suit you, I will send you what 1 can. At 
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present I must lay by a little, having pretty well ex- 
hau§ted myself in what I have sent you. Italy or 
Dalmatia and anotlier summer may, or may not, set 
me off again. 1 have oo plans, and am nearly as 
indifferent what may come as where I go. I shall 
take Felicia Heraan's Restoration, &c with me ; it 
is a good poem — very. 

" Pray repeat my best tliankg and remerabnmces 
to Mr. Gifford for all his trouble and good nature to- 
wards me. 

" Do not fancy me laid up, from the beginning of 
this scrawl. I tell you the accident for want of 
better to say ; but it is over, and I am only wonder- 
ing what the deuce was the matter with me. 

" I have lately been over all the Bernese Alps and 
their lakes. I think many of the scenes (some of 
whicli were not those usually frequented by the 
English) finer than Chamouni, which I visited some 
time before. I have been to Ctarena again, and 
crossed the mountains behind it ; of this tour I kept 
a short journal for my sister, which I sent yesterday 
in three letters. It is not all for perusal ; but if you 
like to hear about the romantic part, she will, I dare 
say, show you what touches upon the rocks, &c. 

" Christabel — I won't have any one sneer at 
Christabel : it is a fine wild poem. 

" Madame de Stael wishes to see the Antiquary, 
and I am going to take it to her to-morrow. She 
has made Copet as agreeable as society and talent 
can make any place on earth. Yours ever, 

«N." 
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EXTBACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 

" September IS. ISIS 

- Yesterday, September 17th, I set out with Mi. 
Hobhouse oa an excursion of some days to the 



17. 

o Rose at five; left Diodati about seven, in one 
(^the country carriages (a char-a-banc), our servants 
on horseback. Weather very fine : the lake calm 
and clear; Mont Blanc and the Aiguille of Ai^en- 
ti^rea both very distinct ; the borders of the lake 
beautiful. Reached Lausanne before siinM^t i stopped 
and slept at — . Went to bed at nine : slept till 
five o'clock. 

" September 18. 

" Called by my courier ; got up. Hobhause 
walked on before. A mite from Lausanne, the road 
overflowed by the lake ; got an horseback and rode 
till within a mile of Vevay. The colt young, but 
went very well. Overtook Hobhouse, and resmned 
the carriage, which is an open one. Stopped at 
Vevay two hours (the second time I had visited it) ; 
walked to the church ; view from the churchyard 
superb ; witliin it General Ludlow (the regicide's) 
monument — black marble — long inscription — 
Latb, but simple; he was an exile two-and-thirty- 
years — one of King Charles's judges. Near him 
BroughtOQ (who read King Charles's sentence to 
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Charles Stuart) is buried, with a queer and rather 
canting, but still a republican, inscription. Ludlow'g 
house shown ; it retains still its inscription — ' Omne 
solum forti patria.' Walked down to the Lake side ; 
servants, carriage, saddle-horses — all set off and left 
us planlis Id, by some mistake, anil we walked on 
after them towards Clarens : Hobhouse ran on be- 
fore, and overtook them at last. Arrived the second 
time (tirst time was by water) at Clarens. Went 
to Chillon through scenery worthy of I know not 
whom ; went over the Castle of Chillon again. On 
our return met an English party in a carriage ; a 
lady iu it fast asleep — fast asleep in the most anti- 
narcotic spot in the world — excellent 1 I remem- 
ber, at Chamouni, in the very eyes of Mont Blanc, 
hearing anotlier woman, English also, exclaim to her 
parly, ' Did you ever see any thing more rural ? ' — 
as if it was. Highgate, or Ilampstead, or Brompton, 
or Hayes, — ' Rural ! ' quotha. — Rocks, pines, tor- 
rents, glaciers, clouds, and summits of eternal snow 
far above them — and ' rural ! ' 

" After a slight and short dinner we visited the 
Chateau de Clarens ; an English woman has rented 
it recently (it was not let when I saw it first) ; Ihe 
roses are gone with their summer ; the family out, 
but the servants desired us to walkover the interior 
of the mansion. Saw on the table of the saloon 
Blair's Sermons and somebody else's (I forget who's) 
sermons, and a set of noisy children. Saw nil worth 
seeing, and then descended to the ' Bosquet de 
Julie, ' &c &c. ; our guide fill! of Rousseau, whom 
he is eternally confounding with St. I'reux, and 



From the Journal mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter, 1 am enabled to give the following extracts : — 

EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 

" September 18. 1B15 

" Yesterday, September IVtli, I Bet out with Mi. 
Hobhouse on an excuTEion of some days to the 
mountains. 



" Rose at five ; left Diodati about eeven, in one 
of ihe country carriages (a char-a-banc), our servants 
on horseback. Weatlier very fine ; the lake calm 
and clear ; Mont Blanc and the Aiguille of Argen- 
tiSres both very distinct ; the borders of the lake 
beautiful. Reached Lausanne before sunsatt stopped 

and slept at . Went to bed at nine : slept till 

five o'clock. 



" Called by my courier ; got up. Hobhouse 
walked on before. A mile from Lausanne, the road 
overflowed by the lake ; got on horseback and rode 
till within a mile of Vevay. The colt young, but 



went very well. Overtook Hobho 
the carriage, which i: 
Vevay two hours (the second tj 
walked to the church ; 
superb ; within it Gt 
monument — black j 
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Charles Stuart) is buriei], with a queer and rather 
canting, but EtiU a republican, inscription. Ludlow's 
liouse shown ; it retains still ita inscription — ' Omne 
Bolum forti patria.' Walked down to the Lake side ; 
servants, carriage, saddle-horses — all set otT and left 
us planMs la, by some mistake, and we walked oa 
after them towards Clarens : Hobhouse ran on be- 
fore, and overtook them at last. Arrived the second 
time (first time was by water) at Clarens. Went 
to Chillon through scenery worthy of I know not 
whom ; went over the Castle of Chillon again. On 
our return met an English party in a carriage ; a 
lady ill it fast asleep — fast asleep in the most anti- 
narcotic spot in the world — excellent I J remem- 
ber, at Chamouni, in the very eyes of Mont Blanc, 
hearing another woman, English also, exclaim to hetj 
party, ' Did you ever see any tiling more rural f ' 
a9 if it was. High gate, or Hampstead, or Brompti 
or Hayes, — ' Rural ! * quotha. — Rocks, pines, tor-' 
rents, glaciers, clouds, and summits of eternal 
far above them — and ' rural I ' 

" After a slight and short dinner we visited the 
Chateau dc Clarens ; an English woman has rented 
it recently (it wa s no t let when I saw it first) ; the 
roses are goq^^^^^^ Bummer ; the family out, 
Ik over the interior 
f the saloon 
Hfoi^t who's) 
w all worth 
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From the Journal mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter) I am enabled to give the following extracts : — 

EKTBACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 

" SepUimbcr IS. 1S16 

« Yesterday, September 17th, I set out with Mi. 

Hobhouse on an excursion of some days I 
mountains. 

" Rose at five ; left Diodati about s 
of ihe country carriages (a char-a-banc), our servants 
on horseback. Weather very fine ; the lake calm 
and clear ; Mont Blanc and the Aiguille of Argen- 
tieres both very distinct ; the borders of the lake 
beautiful. Reached Lausanne before sunsc^ti stopped 

and slept at . Went to bed at nine : slept till 

five o'clock. 

• September 18. 

" Called by my courier ; got up. Hobhouae 
walked on before. A mile from Lausanne, the road 
overfloived by the lake ; got on horseback and rode 
till within a mile of Vevay. The colt young, but 
went very well. Overtook Hobhousu', and resumed 
the carriage, which is an open oiie.4^topped at 
Vevay two hours (the second timeJ" ^ted it) t^ 
walked to the church ; v' " 
superb ; within it Genert^ 
monument— black 
Latin, but simple ; hs 
years — one of King' 
Broughton (who 




From the Journal mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter, I ani enabled to give the following extracts : — 



EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 



" Yesterday, September 17th, I Bet out with Mi, 
Hobhouae on an excursion of some days to the 
mountabs. 

" September 17. 

" Rose at five ; left Diodati about seven, in one 
of the country carriages (a char-a-banc), our servants 
on horseback. Weather very fine ; the lake calm 
and clear ; Moat Blanc and tlie Aiguille of Argen- 
tieres both very distinct ; the borders of the lake 
beautifiil. Reached Lausanne before sunset ( stopped 

and slept at . Went to bed at nine : slept till 

five o'clock. 

•• September 18. 

" Called by my courier ; got up. Hobhouse 
walked on before. A mile from LauBanne, the road 
overflowed by the lake ; got on horseback and rods 
till within a mile of Vevay. The eolt young, but 
went very well. Overtook Hobhouse, and ri 
the carriage, wliich is an open < 
Vevay two hours (the second t 
walked to the church ; view 
superb ; within it General } 
monument — black marK' 
Latin, but simple ; he v 
years — one of Kin^' 
Broughton (who r 
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Charles Stuart) is buried, with a queer and rather 
canting, hut stiU a repuhhcan, inscription. Ludlow's 
house sliown ; it retains still its inscription — ' Omne 
solum forti patria.' Walked down to the Lake side ; 
Bervants, carriage, saddle-horses — all set off and left 
u%plaatis Id, by some mistake, and we walked on 
after them towards Clarens: Hobhouse ran on be- 
fore, and overtook them at last. Arrived tlie second 
time (first time was by water) at Clarens. Went 
to Chillon through scenery worthy of I know not 
whom ; went OTer the Castle of Chillon again. On 
our return met nn English party in a carriage; a 
lady ill it fast asleep — fast asleep in the most anti- 
narcotic spot in the world — excellent I I remem- 
ber, at Chamouni, in the very eyes of Mont Blanc, 
hearing another woman, English also, exclaim to her 
party, ' Did you ever see any tiling more rural ? ' — 
as if it was. Highgate, or llampstead, or Brompton, 
or Hayes, — ' Rural I ' quotha. — Rocks, pines, tor- 
rents, glaciers, clouds, and summits of eternal enow 
far above them — and ' rural ! ' 

" After a slight and abort dinner we visited thi 
Chateau do Clarens ; an English woman has renteiJ 
1 Raw it first) ; the 1 
er ; the family out, 1 
alk over the interior 
table of the saloon 
(I forget who's) 
Saw bB worth 
'Bosquet de 

PreuXj : 
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From the Journal mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter, I am enabled to give the following extracts : — 

£XTHACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 

" September 18. 1816 

" Yesterday, September 17th, I set out with Mi. 
Hobhouse on an excursion of Eome days to the 
mountainB. 

" September 17. 

" Rose at five ; left Diodati about seven, in one 
of the country carriages (a char-a-banc), our servants 
on horaeback. Weather very fine ; the lake calm 
and clear; Mont Blanc and the Aiguille of Argen- 
tiSres both very distinct ; the borders of the lake 
beautiful. Reached Lausanne before sunset j stopped 

and slept at . Went to bed at nine ; slept till 

five o'clock. 

* September 18. 

" Called by my courier ; got up. Hobhouse 
walked on before. A mile from Lausanne, the road 
overflowed by the lake ; got on horseback and rode 
till within a mile of Vevay. The colt young, but 
went very well. Overtook Hobhouse, and n 
the carriage, which is an open t 
Vevay two hours (the si 
walked to the church ; 
superb ; within it General I 
monument — black marbU 
I-fttin, but simple : he w 
years — one of King 
Broughton (who rcac 
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Charles Stuart) le buried, with a queer and rather 
canting, but still a republican, inscription. Ludlow's 
house shown ; it retains still its inscription — ' Omne 
solum forti patria.' Walked down to the Lake side ; 
servants, carriage, saddle-horses — all set off and left 
lisplanlis Id, by some mistake, and we waliied on 
after them towards Clarens : Hobhouse ran on be- 
fore, and overtook them at last. Arrived the second 
time (first time was by water) at Clarena. Went 
to Chillon through scenery worthy of I know not 
whom ; went over the Caslle of Chillon again. On 
our return met an English party in a carriage ; a 
lady in it fast asleep — fast asleep in the most anti- 
narcotic spot in the world — excellent I I remem- 
ber, at Clinmouni, in the very eyes of Mont Blanc, 
hearing another woman, English also, exclaim to her 
party, ' Did you ever see any thing more rtiral 9 ' — 
as if it was. Highgate, or Hampstead, or Brompton, 
or Hayes, — ' Rural ! ' quotha. — Rocks, pinea, tor- 
rents, glaciers, clouds, and summi 
far above them — and ' rural ! ' 

" After a slight and short dinner we risited thi 
Chateau de Clarens; an English woman has 

;ntly (it w ag aat let when I saw it first) ; the 

r ; the family out, 

the interior 

table of the saloon 

(I forget who's) 

Saw all worth 

Bosquet 

Preux, 
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From the Journal mentioned in the foregoing let* 
ter, I am enabled to give the following extracts : — 

EXTRACTS FROM A JOUHNAL. 

" September IB. 181S 

" Yesterday, September 17th, I set out with Mi, 
Hobhouse on an excursion of some days to the 
mountains. 

" September 17. 

" Rose at five ; left Diodati about seven, in one 
of the country carriages (a char-a-banc), our servants 
on horseback. Weather very fine ; the lake calm 
and clear ; Mont Blanc and the Aiguille of Argen- 
tiSres both very distinct ; the borders of the lake 
beautiful. Reached Lausanne before sunst^t) stopped 

and slept at . Went to bed at nine : slept till 

five o'clock. 

" Seplemlier 18. 

" Called by my courier ; got up. Hobhouse 
walked on before. A mile from Lausanne, the road 
overflowed by the lake ; got on horseback and rode 
till within a mile of Vevay. The colt young, but 
went very well. Overtook Hobhouse, and resumed 
the carriage, wliich is an open one. Stopped at 
Vevay two hours (the second time I had visited it) ; 
walked to the church ; view from the churchyard 
superb ; within it General Ludlow (the regicide's) 
monument — black marble — long inscription — 
Latin, but simple ; he was an exile two-and-thirty- 
years — one of King Charles's judges. Near him 
Broughton (who read King Charles's sentence to 
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Charles Stuart) is buried, with a queer and rather 
canting, but still a republican, inscription. Ludlow's 
bouse Bhown; it retains still its inscription — ' Omne 
solum forti patria.' Walked down to the Lake side ; 
servants, carriage, saddle-horses — all set off and left 
us plantes Id, by some mistake, and we walked on 
after them towards Clarens : Hobhouse ran on be- 
fore, and overtook them at last. Arrived tbe second 
time (first time was by water) at Ckrens. Went 
to Chillon through scenery worthy of I know not 
whom ; went over the Castle of Chillon again. On 
our return met an English party in a carriage ; a 
lady in it fast asleep — fast asleep in the most anti- 
narcotic spot in the world — excellent I I remem- 
ber, at Chamouni, in the very eyes of Mont Blanc, 
liearing another woman, English also, exclaim to her 
party, > Did you ever see any thing more rural ? ' — 
as if it was. Higbgate, or Hampstead, or Brompton, 
or Hayes, — ' Rural ! ' quotha. — Rocks, pines, tor- 
rents, glaciers, clouds, and summits of eternal snow 
far above them — and ' rural 1 ' 

" After a slight and short dinner we visited the 
Chateau de Ciarens ; an English woman has rented 
it recently (it was not let when I saw it first) ; the 
roses are gone with their summer ; the femily out, 
but the servants desired us to walkover the interior 
of (he mansion. Saw on the table of the saloon 
Blair's Sermons and somebody else's (I forget who's) 
sermons, and a set of noisy children. Saw all worth 
seeing, and then descended to the ' Bosquet de 
Julie, ' &c. &c. ; our guide fiill of Rousseau, whom 
he is eternally confounding with St. Preux, t 



Ftom the Journal mentioned in the foregoing let- 
ter, I am enabled to give the following extracts : — 



EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 

" September 18. 1816 

" Yesterday, September 17th, I set out with Mi. 
Hobhouse on an excursion of some days to the 
mountains. 

" September IT. 

" Rose at five ; left Diodati about seven, in ooe 
of (he country carriages (a char-a-banc), our servants 
on horseback. Weather very fine ; the lake calm 
and clear; Mont Blanc and the Aiguille of Argen- 
ti^res both very distinct ; the borders of the lake 
beautiful. Reached Lausanne before simtf^t i stopped 

and slept at . Went to bed at cine ; slept till 

five o'clock. 
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" Called by ray courier ; got up. Hobhouse 
walked on before. A mile irom Lausanne, the road 
overflowed by the lake ; got on horseback and rode 
till within a mile of Vevay. The colt young, but 
went very well. Overtook Hobhouse, and resumed 
the carriage, which is an open one. Stopped at 
Vevay two hours (the second time I had visited it) ; 
walked to the church ; view from the churchyard 
superb ; within it General Ludlow (the regicide's) 
monument— black marble — long inscription — 
Latin, but simple; he was an exile two-and-thirty- 
years — one of King Charles's judges. Near him 
Broughton (who read King Charles's sentence to 
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ChBrles Stuart) U buried, with a queer and rather 
cantJDg, but still a republican, inscription. Ludlow's 
bouse shown; it retains still its inscription — ' Omne 
EoluDi fnrti patria.' Walked down to the Lske side ; 
servants, carriage, saddle-horses — allset oif andletl 
u&planles Id, by some mistake, anil we walked on 
after them towards Clarens : Hobhoiise ran on be- 
fore, and overtook them at last. Arrived the second 
time (first time was by water) at Clarens. Went 
to Chillon through scenery worthy of I know not 
whom ; went over the Castle of Chillon again. On 
our return met an English party in a carriage ; a 
lady in it fast asleep — fast asleep in the most anti- 
narcotic spot in the world — excellent I I remem- 
ber, at Chamouni, in the very eyes of Mont Blanc, 
hearing another woman, English also, exclaim to her 
party, ' Did you ever see any thing more rural ? ' — 
as if it was. Higtigate, or Ilampstead, or Brompton, 
or Hayes, — ' Rural ! ' quotha. — Rocks, pines, tor- 
rents, glaciers, clouds, and summits of eternal snow 
far above them — and ' rural 1 ' 

" After a slight and short dinner we visited the 
Chateau de Clarens ; an English woman has rented 
it recently (it was not let when I saw it first) ; the 
roses are gone with their summer ; the family out, 
but the servants desired us to walk over the interior 
of the mansion. Saw on the table of the saloon 
Blair's Sermons and somebody else's (I forget who's) 
sermons, and a set of noisy children. Saw all worth 
seeing, and then descended ta the ' Bosquet de 
Julie, ■ &c. &c. ; our guide full of Rousseau, whom 
he is eternally confounding with St. Preux, anil 
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mising the man and the booL Went again as fiir 
as ChilJon to revisit the little torrent from the hill 
behind it. Sunset reflected in the lake. Have to 
get up at five to-morrow t« cross the mountaing on 
horeeback ; carriage to be sent round : lodged at my 
old cottage — hospitable and comfortable ; tired with 
a longish ride on the colt, and the subsequent jolt- 
ing of the char-a-bunc, and my scramble in the hot 

" Mem. Tlie corporal who showed the wonders of 
Chillon was as drunk as Blucher, and (to my mind) 
as great a man ; he was deaf also, and thinking every 
one else so, roared out the legends of the castle bo 
fearfully that H. got out oi' humour. However, we 
saw things from the gallows to the dungeons (the 
poterux and the cachots), and returned to Clarens 
with more freedom than belonged to the fifreenth 
century. 

" SeplFinber 19. 

" Rose at five. Crossed the mountains to Mont- 
bovon on horseback, and oq mules, and, by dint of 
scrambling, on toot also ; th^ whole route beautiiul 
as a dream, and now to me almost as indistinct. I 
am so tired ; — for though healthy, I have not the 
strength I possessed but a few years ago. At Mont- 
bovon we breakfasted ; afterwards, on a steep ascent 
dismounted ; tumbled down ; cut a finger open ; the 
baggage also got loose and fell down a ravine, till 
stopped by a large tree ; recovered baggage; horse 
tired and drooping; mounted mule. At llie ap- 
proach of t!ic summit of Dent Jument ■ dismounted 

• Detil de Jamiui. 
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again with Hobhouae and all the party. Arrived at 
a lake in the very bosom of tlie mountains ; left our 
quadrupeds with a shepherd, and ascended farther ; 
came to some snow in patches, upon which my fore- 
head's perspiration fell like rain, making the some 
dints as in a sieve; the chill of the wind and the 
snow turned me giddy, but I scrambled on and up- 
wards. Hobhouse went to the highest pinnacle ; I 
did not, but paused within a few yards (at an open- 
ing of the cliff). In coming down, the guide tum- 
bled three times ; I fell a laughing, and tumbled too 
— the descent luckily soil, though steep and slip- 
pery : Hobhouse also fell, but nobody hurt. The 
whole of the mountains superb. A shepherd on a 
very steep and high cliiF playing upon his pipe; very 
ditTerent from Arcadia, where I saw the pastors with 
a long mugket instead of a crook, and pistols in their 
girdles. Our Swiss shepherd's pipe was sweet, and 
his tune agreeable. I saw a cow strayed ; am told 
that they often break their necks on and over the 
crags. Descended to Montbovon ; pretty scraggy 
village, with a wild river and a wooden bridge, 
Hobhouse went to fish — caught one. Our carriage 
not come ; our horses, mules, &c. knocked up ; our- 
selves fatigued ; but so much the better — I shall 

" The view from the highest points of to-day's 
journey comprised on one side the greatest part of 
Lake Leman ; on the other, the valleys and moun- 
tain of the Canton of Friboui^, and an immense 
plain, with the lakes of Neuchatel andMorat, and all 
which the borders of the Lake of Geneva inherit ; 
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we had both sides of the Jura before us in one point 
of view, with AJpg in plenty. In passing a ravine, 
the guide recommended Gtreouously a quickening of 
pace, as the stones fait with great rapidity aod occa- 
sional damage ; the advice is excellent, but, like 
most good advice, impracticable, the road being so 
rough that neilhcr iriules, nor mankind, nor horses, 
can make any violent progress. Passed without 
fractures or menace thereof. 

" The music of the cow's bells (for their wealth, 
like the patriarchs', is cattle) in the pastures, which 
reach to a height far above any mountains in Britain) 
and the shepherds shouting to us from crag to crag, . 
and playing on their reeds where the steeps appear- , 
ed almost inaccessible, with the surrounding scenery, 
realised all that I have ever heard or imagined of a. 
pastoral existence : — much more so than Greece or 
Asia Minor, for there we are a little too much of the 
sabre and musket order, and if there is a crook in 
one hand, you are sure to see a gun in tlie other :— » 
but this was pure and unmixed ^- solitary, savagCi 
and patriarchal. As we went, they played the 
' Rans des Vathes ' and other airs, by way of fere- 
well. I have lately repeoplt'd my mind with nature. 

" September aa 
Up at six ; off at eight. The whole of this day's 
journey at an average of between from 2700 to 3000 
feet above the level of the sea. This valley, the 
longest, narrowest, and considered tlie finest of the 
Alps, little traversed by travellers. Saw the bridge 
of La Roche. Tlie bed of the river very low and 
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deep, between immense rocks, and rapid as anger ; 
— a man sjid mule said to have tumbled over 
without damage. The people loolted free, and 
happy, and rich (which last implies neither of the 
former) ; the cows superb ; a bull nearly leapt into 
the char-^-banc — 'agreeable companion in a post- 
chaise ; ' goats and sheep very thriving. A moun- 
tain witli enormous glaciers to the right — the 
KlitKgerberg ; fiirtli«r on, the HocktliorQ — nice 
names — so soft ! — Stockhorn, I believe, very lofty 
and scraggy, patched with snow only ; no glaciers on 
it, but some good epaulettes of clouds. 

" Passed the boundaries, out of Vaud and into 
Berne canton ; Trench exchanged for bad German ; 
the district famous for cheese, liberty, property, and 
no taxes. Hobhouse went to fish — caught none. 
Strolled to the river ; saw boy and kid ; kid followed 
him like a dog ; kid could not^et over a fence, and 
bleated piteously ; tried myself to help kid, but 
nearly overset both self and kid into the river. 
Arrived here about six in the evening. Nine 
o'clock — going to bed; not tired to day, but hope 
to sleep, nevertheless. 

" September 21. 
■' Off early. The valley of Simmentha! as before. 
Entrance to the plain of Thoun very narrow ; high 
rocks, wooded to the top; river; new mountains, 
with fine glaciers. Lake of Thoun ; estcnsive plain 
with a girdle of Alps. Walked down to the Cha- 
teau de Schadau ; view along the lake ; crossed the 
river in a boat rowed by women. Thoun a very 
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pretty town. The whole day's journey Alpine nod 

" Scplember 93. 

*' Left Thoun in a boat, which carried. U8 the 
length of the lako m three hours. The lake small; 
but the banks fine. Rocks down to the water's edge. 
Landed at Newhause ; passed Interlachen ; entered 
upon a range of Eceoes beyond all description or 
previous conception. Passed a rock ; inscription — 
two brothers — one murdered the other; just the 
jilace for it. After a variety of windings came to 
an enormous rock. Arrived at the foot of the 
mountain (the Jungfrau, that is, the Maiden) ; gla- 
ciers ; torrents ; one of these torrents nine hundred 
feel in height of visible descent. Lodged at the 
curate's. Set out to see the valley ; heard on ava- 
lanche fall, like thunder ; glaciers enormous ; storm 
came on, thunder, Kghtning, hail ; all in perfection, 
and beautiful. I was oil horseback ; guide wanted 
to carry my cane ; I was going to give it him, when 
I recollected that it was a sword-stick, and I thought 
the lightning might be attracted towards himj kept 
it myself; a good deal encumbered with it, as it was 
too heavy for a whip, and the horse was stupid, and 
stood with every other peal. Got in, not very wet, 
the cloak being stanch. Hobhouse wet through ; 
Hobhouse took refuge in cottage ; sent man, um- 
brella, and cloak (from the curate's when 1 arrived) 
after him. Swiss curate's house very good indeed 
— much better than most English vicarages. It is 
immediately opposite the torrent I spoke of. TTie 
torrent is in shaps curving over the rock, like the 
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tail of a white horse streaming in the wind, such ag 
it might be conceived would be that of the ' paJe 
horse ' on which Death is mounted in the Apoca- 
lypse.* It is neither mist nor water, but a some- 
thing between both ; its immense height (nine hun- 
dred feet) gives it a wave or curve, a spreading here 
or condensation there, wonderful and indescribable. 
I think, upon the whole, that this day has been bet- 
ter tlian any of this present e 



" ScplembM 2fi. 

" Before aacendbg the mountain, went to the 
torrent (seven in the morning) again ; the sun upon 
it, forming a roinfioio of the lower part of all colours, 
but principally purple and gold ; the bow moving as 
you move; I never saw any thing like this; it is only 
in the sunshine. Ascended the Wengen mountain ; 
at noon reached a valley on the summit; \e(t the 
horses, tctok off my coat, and went to the summit, 
seven thousand feet (English feet) above the level 
of the sea, and about five thousand above the valley 

* It 13 interesting to obserre the use to which he afterwuds 
conyctled these hasty memarandums in his subUmc drama of 
Manfied. 

•' It i; not noon — tbe sunbon'a rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver's wasing column • 

O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular. 
And jling its lines of foaming light along, 
^nd to andjroi tiAe the pide covrsfr's ttait 
The Gumt Heed, to be btUrodc Sy Death 
M told in Uie jfjHKolffpse." 
S 4 



we lefl in the morning. On one side, our view com- 
prised the Jungirau, with all her glaciers ; ttien the 
Dent d'Argeot, shining like truth ; then the Little 
Giant (the Kleine Eigher); and the Great Giant (the 
Groase Eigher), and last, not least, the Wetterhom. 
The height of Jung&au is 13,000 feet above the sea, 
11,000 above the valley ; she is the highest of this 
range. Heard the avalanches falling every five mi- 
nutes nearly. From whence we stood, on the Wengen 
Alp, we had all these in view on one side ; on the 
other, the clouds rose from the opposite valley, 
curling up perpendicular precipices like the foaiD of 
the ocean of hell, during a spring tide — it was white, 
and sulphury, and immeasurably deep in appear- 
ance." The side we ascended was (of course) not 
of so precipitous a nature; but on arriving at the 
summit, we looked down upon the other side upon 
a boiling sea of cloud, dashing against the crags on 
which we stood (these crags on one side quite per- 
pendicular). Stayed a quarter of an hour ; begun to 
descend ; quite clear from cloud on that side of the 
mountain. In passing the masses of snow, I made 
a snowball and pelted Hobhouse with it. 

" Got down to our horses again ; ate something ; 

" " Ye anaianchei, whom a breath draws down 

ntsinDUs o'emhelming, camcHnd crush me ! 
I hear ye moment niHwe, faneolA, 
tVoj* with a frequent conflicl. • • • 
The mists boil up around the Rlsciersj daudi 
flue curling fiist beotiith mc, white and suljihury, 
IJie/aam from Vie nuaed oceait tf deep Ml I " 
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remounted ; heard the avalanches still ; came to a 
morass ; Hobhouse diEmounted to get over well ; I 
tried to pass my horse over ; the horsi! sunk up to the 
chin, and of course he Hnd I were in the mud toge- 
ther ; bemired, but not hurt ; laughed, and rode on- 
Arrived at the Grindelwald ; dined ; mounted again, 
and rode to tlie higher glacier — Uke a frozen hurri- 
carie.* Starlight, beautiful, but a devil of a path I 
Never mind, got safe in ; a little lightning ; but the 
whole of the day as line in point of weather as the 
day on which Paradise was made. Passed tahole 
woods of tcit/iered pJTtes, all urit/iered ; trunks stripped 
and barkless, branches lifeless ; done by a single 
winterf, — their appearance reminded me of me 
and my &mi1y. 

" SeplembCT24. 

" Set off at seven ; up at five. Passed the black 
glacier, the mountain Wetterhom on the right; 
crossed the Scbcideck mountain ; came to the Jiase 
glacier, said to be the largest and finest in Switzer- 
land, /think the Bossons glacier at Chamouni as 
fine ; Hobhouse does not. Came to the Reichenbach 
waterfall, two hundred feet higli ; halted to rest the 
horses. Arnved in the valley of Overland; raia 
came on ; drenched a little ; only four hours' nun, 

• " O'er the savage eeji. 

The Binary ocean of the mounloiti ice, 
Wc skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect or a tumbling lempeil's [oam, 
FrtKen in a momtnl." MANrain. 
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however, in eight days. Came to the lake of Brientz, 

en to the town of Brientz ; changed. In the 

ening, four Swiss peasant girls of OberhaslI came 

d Bang the aira of their country ; two of the voices 

beautiful — the tunes also ; so wild and original, and 

Bt the eame time of great Eweetness. The singing 

IB over; but below si airs I hear the notes of a fiddle, 

which bode no good to my night's rest i I shall go 

down and see the dancing. 

" The whole town of Brientz were apparently ga- 
thered together in the rooms below ; pretty music 
cellent waltzing ; none but peasants ; the 
dancing much better than in England; the English 
can't waltz, never could, never will. One man with 
his pipe in his mouth, but danced as well as the 
others ; some other dances in pairs and ii) fours, aad 
very good. I went to bed, but the revelry con- 
tinued below late and early. Brientz but a village. 
Rose early. Embarked on the lake of Brientz , 
rowed by the women in a long boat ; presently we 
put to shore, and another woman jumped in. It 
seems it is the custom here for the boats to be 
manned by women : for of five men and three 
women in our bark, all the women took an oar, and 
but one man. 

" Got to Interlachen in three hours ; pretty lake; 
not so large as that of Thoun. Dined at Interlachen. 
Girl gave me some flowers, and made me a speech in 
German, of which I know nothing ; I do not know 
whether the speech was pretty, but as the woman 
VB«, I hope 80. He-embarked on the lake of Thoun ; 
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fell asleep part of the way ; sent our horses round ; 
found people on the shore, blowing up a rock with 
gunpowder; they blew it up near our boat, only 
telling us a nainute before;-^ mere stupidity, but 
they might have broken our noddles. Got to Tlioun 
in tlie evening; the weather has been tolerable 
the whole day. But as the wild part of our tour 
is finished, it don't matter to us ; in all the desir- 
able part, we liave been most lucky in warmth and 
clearness of atmosphere. 

" Setrtember ZS. 

" Being out of the mountains, my journal must be 
as flat as my journey. From Thoun to Beme, good 
road, hedges, villages, industry, property, and all 
sorts of tokens of insipid civilisation. From Berne 
to Fribourg ; different canton ; Catholics ; passed a 
lield of battle ; Swiss beat the French in one of the 
late wars against the French republic. Bought a dog. 
The greater part of this tour has been on horseback, 
on foot, and on mule. 

" September 38. 

" Saw the tree planted in honour of the battle of 
Morat ; three hundred and forty years old ; a good 
deol decayed. Left Fribourg, but first saw the 
cathedral ; high tower. Overtook the baggage of the 
nuns of La Trappe, who are removing to Normandy ; 
afterwords a coach, with a ijuantity of nuns in it. 
Proceeded along the banks of the lakeof NeuchfLtel ; 
very pleasing and sofl, but not bo mountainous — at 
least, the Jjra, not appearing so, after the Bernese 
Alps. Reached Yverdun in the dusk; a long line 
of large trees on the border of the lake ; fine and 



BOmbre ; the auberge nearljfiill — aGerman princess 
1 suite ; got rooms. 

" September 39- 

' Passed through a fine and flourishing country, 
but not mountainous. Id the evening reached Au- 
bonne (the entrance and bridge something like that 
of Durham), whicli commands by far the fairest 

iv of the Lake ofGeneva; twilight; the moon on 
the lake ; a grove on the height, and of very noble 

3a, Here Tavernier (the eastern traveller) bought 
(or built) the chateau, because the site resembled 
andequalled that of£Wuan, a frontier city of Persia; 
here he finished his voyages, and I this little ex- 
cursion, — for I am within a few hours of Diodati, 
and have little more to see, and no more to say." 

With thefolbwing melancholy passage this Journal 
concludes 1 — 

" In the weather for this tour (of 1 3 days), I have 
been very fortunate — fortunate in a companion 
(Mr. H.) — fortunate in our prospects, and exempt 
from even the little petty accidents and delays 
which often render journeys in a less wild country 
disappointing. 1 was disposed to he pleased. I ani' 
a lover of nature and an admirer of beauty. I can 
bear fatigue and welcome privation, and have seen 
Bonie of the noblest views in the world. Eut in all 
this — the recollection of bitterness, and more espe- 
cially of recent and more home desolation, which 
must accompany me through life, have preyed upon 
ine here ; and neither the music of the shepherd^ 



the crashing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, the 
mountain, the glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, 
have for one moment lightened the weight upon 
my heart, nor enabled me to lose my own wretched 
identity in the majesty, and the power, and the glory, 
around, above, and beneath me." 

Among the inmates at Secheron, on his arrival at 
Geneva,LordByronliad found Mr. and Mrs. Shelley, 
and a female relative of the latter, who had about a 
fortnight before taken up their residence at this hoteL 
It was the first time that Lord Byron and Mr, Sheiley 
ever met ; though, long before, when tlie latter was 
quite ayoutli, — being the younger of the two by four 
or five years, — he had sent to the noble poet a copy 
of his Queen Mab, accompanied by a letter, in which, 
after detailing at full length all the accusations he had 
heard brought against his character, he added, that, 
should these charges not have been true, it would 
make him happy to be honoured with his acquaint- 
ance. The book alone, it appears, reached its des- 
tination, — the letter having miscarried, — and Lord 
Byron was known to have expressed warm admiration 
of tlie opening lines of the poem. 

There was, therefore, on their present meeting at 
Geneva, no want of disposition towards acquaintance 
on either side, and an intimacy almost im 
sprung up between them. Among the tastes ci 
to both, that for boating was not the least strong; 
and in this beautiful region they had more than 
ordinary temptations to indulge in it. Every evening, 
during their residence under the same roof at S6- 
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cheron, tliey embarked, acoonipanied by the ladies 
and Folidori, on the Lake ; and to the feelings and 
fancies inspired by these excursions, which were not 
unfrequently prolonged into the hours of moonlight, 
we are indebted for some of those enchanting 
stanzas •, in which the poet has given way to his 
passionate love of Nature so fervidly. 

" Tliere breathes a Kving fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers ;et fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drips the Ught drop of the suapended oai. 

At inwrvalg, sonic bird lioni out the Iirakes 
StaltB into voice a moment Ihen is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hilt. 
But that is iancy, — for tbe starlight dens 
All silently their t«rs of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away." 

A person who was of these parties haa thus 
described to me one of their evenings: — "When the 
bise or north-east wind blows, the waters of the Lake 
are driven towards the town, and with the stream of 
the Rhone, which sets strongly in the same direction, 
combine to make a very rapid current towards the 
-harbour. Carelessly, one evening, we had yielded 
to its course, till we found ourselves almost driven 
on the piles ; and it required all our rowers' strength 
to master the tide. Tlie waves were high and in- 
spiriting — we were all animated by our contest 
with the elements. ' I will sing you an Albanian 
song,' cried Lord Byron; ' now, be sentimental and 
" CUlde Harold, Cuito iii. 
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give me all your attention.' It was a strange, wild 
howl that he gave forth ; but such as, he declared, 
was an exact imitiition of the savage Albanian mode, 
— laughing, the while, at our disappointment, who 
had expected a wild Eastern melody." 

Sometimes the party landed, for a walk upon the 
shore, and, on sueh occasions, Lord Byron would 
loiter behind the rest, lazily traihng his sword-stick 
along, and moulding, as he went, his thronging 
thoughts into shape. Often too, when in the boat, 
he would lean abstractedly over the side, and sur- 
render himself up, in silence, to the same absorbing 
task. 

The conversation of Mr. Shelley, from the extent 
of his poetic reading, and the strange, mystic specu- 
lations into which his system of philosophy led him, 
was of a nature strongly to arrest and interest the 
attention of Lord Byron, and to turn him away from 
worldly associations and topics into more abstract and 
untrodden ways of thought. As far as contrast, in- 
deed, is an enlivening ingredient of such intercourse, 
it would be difficult to find two persons more formed 
to whet each other's faculties by discussion, as on few- 
points of common interest between them did their 
opinions agree ; and that this difference had its root 
deep in the conformation of their respective minds 
needs but a glance through the rich, glittering 
labyrinth of Mr. Shelley's pages to assure us. 

In Lord Byron, the real was never forgotten in 
the fanciful.- However Imagination had placed her 
whole realm at his disposal, he was no leas a man of 
this world than a ruler of hers ; and, accordingly, 
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through the airiest tmd most subtile creations of 
bis brain still the life-blood of truth and reality 
drculutea. With Shelley it was far otherwise; — 
hiafancy(and he bad sufficient for a whole generation 
of poets) was the medium through which he saw all 
things, his facts as well as his theories ; and not only 
the greater part of his poetry, but the political and 
philosophical speculations in vfhich he indulged, 
were all distilled tiirough the same over-refining 
and unrcalising alembic. Having started as a 
teacher and reformer of the world, at an age when 
he could know nothing of the world but from fancy, 
the persecution he met with on the threshold of this 
boyish enterprise but confirmed him in his first pa- 
radoxical views of human ills and their remedies; 
aad, instead of waiting to take lessons of authority 
and experience, he, with a courage, admirable had 
it been but wisely directed, made war upon both. 
From this sort of self-willed start in the world, an 
impulse was at once given to hia opinions and powers 
directly contrary, it would seem, to their natural 
bias, and from which his life was too short 
him time to recover. With a mind, by nature, 
fervidly pious, he yet refused to acknowledge 
Supreme Providence, and substituted some airy 
abstraction of " Universal Love" in its [" 
aristocrat by birth and, as I understand, also in ap- 
pearance and manners, he was yet a leveller in 
jioiitics, and to such an Utopian extent as to be, 
seriously, the advocate of a community of property. 
With a delicacy and even romance of sentimeiit, 
H'liich lends such grace to some of his lesser poema. 
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he could notwithstanding contemplate a change in 
the relations of the sexes, which would have led to 
results fully as gross a& his ttrgunients for it were 
fastidious and retined; and though benevolent and 
generous to an extent that seemed to exclude all idea 
of selfishness, be yet scrupled not, in the pride of 
system, to disturb wantonly the faith of his fellow- 
men, and, without substituting any equivalent good 
in its place, to rob the wretched of a hope, which, 
even if false, would be worth all this world's best 
truths. 

Upon no point were the opposite tendencies of 
the two friends, — to long- established opinions and 
matter of fact on one side, and to all that was most 
innovating and visionary on the other, — more ob- 
servable than in their notions on philosophical sub- 
jects ; Lord Byron being, with the great bulk of 
mankind, a believer in the existence of Matter and 
Evil, while Shelley so far refined upon the theory of 
Berkeley as not only to resolve the whole of Creation 
into spirit, but to add also to this immaterial system 
some pervading principle, some abstract non-entity 
of Love and Beauty, of which — as a substitute, at 
least, for Deity — the philosophic bishop had never 
dreamed. On such subjects, and on poetry, their 
conversation generally turned ; and, as might be 
expected, from Lord Byron's iacility in receiving 
new impressions, the opinions of his companion 
were not altogether without some influence on his 
mind. Here and there, among those fine bursts of 
passion and description that abound in the third 
Canto of Childe Harold, may be discovered traces of 

VOL. III. T 
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that mysticism of meaning, — tliat eublimitj, loeing 
itself in its own vagueness, — wliic!) so much cha- 
racterised the writings of liis extraordinary friend: 
and in one of tlie notes we find Shelley 'a favourit^ 
Pantheistn of Love thus glanced at: — " But this ia 
not all : the feeling with which all around CUren* 
and the opposite rocks of Meillerie Is invested, is of 
a still higher and more comprehensive order than 
the mere sympathy with indivjilual passion ; it is s 
sense of the existence of love in its most extended 
and sublime capacity, and of our own participation 
of its good and of its glory : it is the great [u-inc^le 
of the universe, which is there more condensed, but 
not less manifested; and of which, though knowing 
ourselves a part, we lose our individuality, and 
mingle in the beauty of the whole." 

Another proof of the ductility with which he fell in- 
to his new friend's tastes and predilections, appears in 
the tinge, if not something deeper, of the manner and 
cast of thinking of Mr, Wordsworth, which is trace- 
able through so many of his most beautiful stanzas. 
Being naturally, from his love of the abstract and 
imaginative, an admirer of the great poet of the 
Lakes, Mr. Shelley omitted no opportunity of bring- 
ing the beauties of his favourite writer under the 
notice of Lord Byron ; and it is not surprising that, 
once persuaded into a fair perusal, the mind of the 
noble poet should — in spite of some persona] and 
political prejudices which unlucldly survived this 
short access of admiration — not only feel the influ- 
e but, in some degree, even reflect the hues of 
one of the very few real and original poets that this 






age (fertile as it is in rhymers quales ego et Clu- 
vieiuts) has had the glory of producing. 

When Polidori was of their party, (whicli, till he 
found attractions elsewhere, was generaUy the case,) 
their more elevated subjects of conversation were 
almost always put to flight by the strange sallies of 
tiiis eccentric young man, whose vanity made him a 
constant butt for Lord Byron's sarcasm and merri- 
ment. The son of a highly respectable Italian 
gentleman, who was in early hfe, I miderstand, the 
secretary of Alfieri, Polidori seems to have possessed 
both talents and dispositions which, had he lived, 
might have rendered him a useful member of his 
profession and of society. At the time, however, of 
ivliich we are speaking, his ambition of distinction 
Ihr outwent both his powers and opportunities of 
attaining it. His mind, accordingly, between ardour 
and weakness, was kept in a constant hectic of vanity, 
and he seems to have alternately provoked and 
amused his noble employer, leaving him seldom any 
escape from anger but in laughter. Among other 
pretensions, he had set his heart upon shining as an 
author, and one evening at Mr. Shelley's, producing 
a tragedy of his own writing, insisted that they should 
undergo the operation of hearing it. To lighten the 
infliction, Lord Byron took upon himself the task of 
reader ; and the whole scene, from the description 
I have heard of it, must have been not a little trying 
to gravity. In spite of the jealous watch kept upon 
t'very countenance by tlie author, it was impossible 
to withstand the smile lurkmg in the eye of the 
reader, whose only resource against tlie outbreak oS 
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his o»Ti iaugliter lay in lauding, from time to time, 
most vehemently, the sublimity of the verses; — 
particularly some that began " 'Tis thus the golter'd 
idiot of the Alps,' — and then adding, at the close of 
every such eulogy, " I assure you when I was in the 
Drury Lane Ccanmittee, much worse things were 
offered lo ua."' 

After passing a fortnight under the same roof with 
Lord Byron at S^dieron, Mr. and Mrs, Shelley re- 
moved to a small house on the Mont- Blanc side of 
the Lake, within about ten minutes' walk of the villa 
which their noble friend had taken, upon the h%h 
banks, called Belle Rive, that rose immediately 
behind them. During the fortnight tliat Lord Byron 
outstaid them at S^cheron, though the weather had 
(Ranged and was become windy and cloudy, he every 
evening crossed the Lake, with Polidori, to visit 
them; and"as he returned again (says my informant) 
over the darkened waters, the wind, from far across, 
bore us liis voice singing your Tyrolese Song of 
Liberty, which I then first heard, and which is to me 
inextricably linked with his remembrance." 

In the mean time, Polidori had become jealous of 
the growing intimacy of his noble ])atron with 
Shelley ; and the plan which he now understood 
them to have formed of making a tour of the Xiake 
without him completed his mortification. In flie 
soreness of his feelings on this subject he induced 
in some intemperate remonstrances, which Lord 
Byron indignantly resented ; and the usual bounds 
of courtesy being passed on both sides, the dismissal 
rf Polidori appeared, even to himself, inevitaUe. 
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With this prospect, which he considered nothing 
less than ruin, before hia eyes, the poor young man 
was, it seems, on the point of committing that fatal 
act which, two or three years afterwards, he actually 
did perpetrate. Retiring to liis own room, he 
had already drawn forth the poison from his medicine 
chest, and was pausing to consider whether he should 
write a letter before he took it, when Lord Byron 
(without, however, the least suspicion of his inten 
tion) tapped at the door and entered, with his hand 
held forth in sign of reconciliation. The sudden 
revulsion was too much for poor Polidori, who burst 
into tears ; and, in relating all tlie circimistances of 
the occurrence afterwards, lie declared that nothing 
could exceed the gentle kindness of Lord Byron in 
soothing his mind and restoring him to composure. 

Soon after this the noble poet removed to Diudati. 
He had, on his first coming to Geneva, with the good- 
natured view of introducing Polidori into company, 
gone to several Genevese parties ; but, this task per- 
formed, he retired altogether from society till late in 
the summer, when, as we have seen, he visited Copet. 
Hismeans were at this IJme very limited; andtliough 
he lived by no means parsimoniously, all unnecessary 
expenses were avoided in his establishment. The 
young physician had been, at first, a source of much 
expense to him, being in the habit of hiring a car- 
riage, at a louis a day (Lord Byron not then keeping 
horses), to take him to his evening parties ; and it was 
some time before his noble patron had the courage 
to put this luxury down. 

The liberty, indeed, which this young person 
T 3 
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allowed himself was, on one occasion, the means of 
bringing an imputation upon the poet's hospitalitj 
and good breeding, which, like every thing else, 
true or fiilEe, tending to cast a shade upon his cha- 
racter, was for some time circulated with the most 
industrious zeal. Without any authority from the 
noble owner of the mansion, he took upon himself to 
invite some Genevese gentlemen (M. Pictet, and, I 
believe, M. Bonstetten) to dine at Diodati ; and the 
punishment which Lord Byron thought it right to 
inflict upon him for such freedom was, " as he had 
invited the guests, to leave him also to entertain 
them." This step, though merely a consequence of 
the physician's indiscretion, it was not difficult, of 
course, to convert into a serious charge of caprice 
and rudeness against the host himself. 

By such repeated instances of thoughtlessness (to 
use no harsher term), it is not wonderful that Lord 
Bjrron should at last be driven into a feeling of dis- 
taste towards his medical companion, of whom he 
one day remarked, that " he was exactly the kind of 
person to whom, if he fell overboard, one would hold 
out a straw, to know if the adage be true that 
drowning men catch at straws." 

A few more anecdotes of this young man, while in 
the service of Lord Byron, mav, as throwing light 
upon the character of the latt«r, be not inappro- 
priately introduced. While the whole party were, 
one day, out boating, Polidori, by some accident, in 
lowing, struck Lord Byron violently on the knee-pan 
with his oar ; and the latter, without speaking, turned 
Ilia face away to hide the pain. After a moment he 
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said, " Be so kind, Polidori, another time, to t^e 
more care, for you hurt me very much," — " I ara 
glad of it," answered the other ; " I am glad to see 
you can suffer pain." In a calm suppressed tone, 
Lord Byron replied, " Let me advise you, Polidori, 
when you, another time, hurt any one, not to express 
your satisfaction. People don't like to be told that 
those who give them pain arc glad of it ; and tliey 
cannot always command their anger. It was with 
some difficulty that I refrained from throwing you 
into the water ; and, but for Mrs, Shelley's presence, 
I should probably have done some such rash thing." 
This was said wiiliout ill temper, and the cloud soon 
passed away. 

Another time, when tlie lady just mentioned was, 
after a shower of rain, walking up the hill to Diodati, 
Lord Byron, who saw her from his balcony where he 
was standing with Polidori, said to the latter, " Now, 
you who wish to be gallant ought to jump down this 
small height, and offer your arm." Polidori chose 
the easiest part of the declivity, and leaped ; — but 
the ground being wet, his foot slipped, and he 
sprained his ankle.* Lord Byron instantly helped 
to carry him in and procure cold water for the foot ; 
and, after he was laid on the sofa, perceiving that he 
was uneasy, went up stairs himself (an exertion 
which his lameness made painful and disagreeable) 
to fetch a pillow for him. " Weil, I did not believe 
you had so much feeling,'' was Poiidori's gracious 

* To thii luneneu of Folidori, one of the preceding leiten 
of Lord Bjron alludes. 

T 1 
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remark, which, it may be Bupposed, not a little 
clouded the noble poet's brow. 

A dialogue nhich Lord Byron himBelf used to 
ntentiui as having taken place between thera during 
their journey on the Rhine, is amusingly character- 
istic of both the persons concerned. " After all," 
said the physician, " what is there you can do that 
1 cannot?" — " Why, since you force me to sa 
answered tlie other, " I think there are three things I 
can do which you cannot." Polidori delied liim to 
name them. " I can," said Lord Byron, " swim across 
that river — I can snuff out tliat candle with a 
pistol-shot at the distance of twenty paces — and I 
have written a poem * of which 14,000 copies 
were sold in one day." 

The jealous pique of the Doctor against Shelley 
was constantly breaking out ; and on the occasion of 
some victory which the tatter had gained over him in 
a sailing-match, he look it into his head that his anta- 
gonist had treated him with contempt ; and went so 
far, in consequence, notwithstanding Shelley's known 
sentiments against duelling, as to proffer him a sort 
of challenge, at which Shelley, as might be expected, 
only laughed. Lord Byron, however, fearing that the 
vivacious physician might still furtlier take advantage 
of this peculiarity of his friend, said to him, " Re- 
collect, that though Shelley has some scruples about 
duelling, / have none ; and shall be, at all times, 
ready to take his place." 

At Diodati, his life was passed in the same regular 
round of habits and occupations into which, when 

• TJie Corsair. 
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lefl to himself, he always naturally fell ; a late break- 
fast, then a visit to the Shelleys' cottage and an ex- 
cursion on the Lake; — at five, dinner* (wnen he 
usually preferred being aione), and then, if the 
weather permitted, an excursion again. He and 
Shelley had joined in purchasing a boat, for which 
they gave twenty-five huis, — a small sailing vessel, 
litted to stand the usual squalls of the climate, and, 
at that time, the only keeled boat on the Lake. 
When the weather did not allow of their excursions 
afler dinner, — an occurrence not unfrequent during 
this very wet summer, — the inmates of the cottage 
passed their evenings at Diodati, and, when the rain 
rendered it inconvenient for them to return home, 
remained there to sleep. " We often," says one, who 
was not the least ornamental of the party, " sat up 
in conversation till the morning light. There was 
never any lack of subjects, and, grave or gay, we 
were always interested." 

During a week of rain at this time, having amused 
themselves with reading Gemtan ghost- stories, they 
agreed, at last, to write something in imitation of 
them. " You and I, " said Lord Byron to Mrs. 
Shelley, " will publish ours together." He then 
began his tale of the Van^ire ; and, having the 

* His syatem of diet here was regulated hj an abMineiue 
fllmoet incredible. A thin slice of Eirend, with tea, at toeakfast 
— a light, vegetable dinner, with H botile or two of Seltzer 
water, tinged with Tin de Grave, and in the evening, a cup of 
green tea, without Ttiilk or 4ugar, formed the whole of bia tai- 
icnancs. The pangs of hunger ha appeased by priTatdy 
chewing Cobacco and smoking cigars. 



whde arranged in his head, repeated to tbem a 
sketch ol'tlie story • one evening, — ^but, from the 
narrative being in prose, made but little progress in 
fillmg up hia outline. The most memorable result, 
indeed, of their story -telling compact, was Mrs. 
Shelley's wild and powerful romance of Franken- 
etein, — one of those original conceptions that take 
hold of the public mind at once, and for ever. 

Towards the latter end of June, as we have Been 
in one of the preceding letters, Lord Byron, accom- 
panied by his friend Shelley, made a tour in his 
boat round the Lake, and visited, " with the Heloiee 
before him," all those scenes around Meillerie and 
Clarens, which have become consecrated for ever 
by ideal passion, and by that power which Genius 
alone possesses, of giving such life to its dreams 
as to make them seem reaiities. In the squall off 
Meillerie, which he mentions, their danger was c(ki- 
Eiderable. f In the expectation, every nioment, of 

* From hia remembrance of this sketch, Folidoti aftenranli 
vamped up his strange novel of the Vampire, which, under the 
supposition of ils being Lord Byron's, was received with such 
enthusiasm in PruiCE. It voM, indeed, not a little deduct 
from our value of foreign fame, if what some French wrilera 
have Bsserted be true, that the appearance of this eitravagaiu 
novel among our neighbours first attracted their attention to 
the genius of Byron. 

f " The wind (says Lord Byron's fellow-voyager) gradually 
increased in violence until it blew tremendously ; and, ai it 
came from the remotest eiitremity of Il^e Lake, produced wave* 
of a frightful height, antl covered the whole surface with a 
chaos of foatn. One of our boatmen, who was a dreadfully 
ittupid fellow, persisted in holding the aail at a time when the 
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being obliged to swim for his life. Lord Byron had 
already thrown off his coat, and, as Sheliey was 
no swimmer, insisted upon endeavouring, by some 
means, to save him. This offer, however, Shelley 
positively refused ; and seating himself quietly upon 
a locker, and grasping tlie rings at each end firmly 
in his hands, declared hia determination to go down 
in that position, without a struggle.* 

Subjoined to that interesting little work, the 
" Six Weeks' Tour," there is a letter by Shelley 
himself, giving an account of this excursion round 
the Lake, and written with all the enthusiasm such 
scenes should inspire. In describing a beautiful 
child they saw at the village of Nerni, he says, 
" My companion gave him a piece of money, which 
be took without speaking, with a sweet smile of easy 
t])ank fulness, and then with an unembarrassed air 

boat was on the poitit oF beixig driven under water by the hur- 
ricane. Oil discovering tbis error, be let it entirely go, and 
tbc boat for a, moment refused to obey the belm ; in addition, 
the rudder was so broken as to render ihe management of it 
nery difBcutt ; one wave fell in, and then anolber," 

• " I fell, in this near prospect of death [says Mr. Shelley), 
a miiture of sensBlions, among which letrot enlered, though 
but subordinalcly. My feelings would have been le^s painfiil 
had I been alone ; but I knew that my companion would have 
atlemptcd to save me, and I was overcome with humiliation, 
when I thought that his life might have been risked to preserve 
mine. When we arrived at St. Gingoui, the inhabitants, who 
Blood on the shore, unaccustomed to see a vessel as frail ai 
ours, and fearing to venture at all on such a sea, eiebimged 
looks of wonder and congratulation with our boatmen, who, 
as well as ouiselves, were well pleased to set foot on shore." 
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turned to his play." There were, indeed, few things 
Lord Byron more delighted in than to watch beau- 
tiful children at play ; — " many a lovely Swiss child 
(says a person who saw him daily at this time) re- 
ceived crowns from him aa the reward of thetr grace 
and sweetness." 

Speaking of iheir lodgings at NemI, which were 
gloomy and dirty, Mr. Shelley says, " On returning 
to our inn, we found that the servant had arranged 
our rooms, and deprived them of the greater por- 
tioD of their former discoDBolale appearance. They 
reminded my companion of Greece : — it was five 
years, he said, since he had slept in such beds." 

Luckily for Shelley's full enjoyment of these 
scenes, he had never before happened to read the 
Heloise ; and though his companion had long been 
familiar with that romance, the sight of the r^ion 
itself, the " birth-place of deep Love," every spot of 
which seemed instinct with the passion of the storyr 
gave to the whole a fresh and actual existence in 
his mmd. Both were under the spell of the Genius 
of the place, — both full of emotion ; and as th^ 
walked silently through the vineyards that were 
once the " bosquet de Julie," Lord Byron suddenly 
exclaimed, " Thank God, Polidori is not here." 

That the glowing stanzas suggested to him by 
this scene were written upon the spot itself appears 
almost certain, fi-om the letter addressed to Mr. 
Murray on his way back to Diodati, in which he 
announces the third Canto as complete, and con- 
sisting of 117 stanzas. At Ouchy, near Lausanne, 
— the place from which that letter is dated — he 
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and his fi-iend were detained two dajB, in a smaL 
inn, by tlie weather : and it was there, in that shoit 
interval, that he wrote his " Prisoner of Chilian, ' 
adding one more deathless associatian to the already 
immortalised localities of the Lake. 

On his return from this excursion to Diodati, an 
□ccasion was aiForded for the gratification of his 
iesting propensities by the avowal of the young 
physician that — he had fallen in love. On the 
svcniag of this tender confession they both appeared 
at Shelley's cottage — Lord Byron, in the highest 
and most boyish spirits, rubbing his hands as he 
walked about the room, and in that utter incapacity 
of retention which was one of his foibles, making 
jesting allusions to the secret he had just heard. 
'Ilie brow of the Doctor darkened as this pleasantry 
went on, and, at last, he angrily accused Lord Byron 
of hardness of heart. " I never," said he, " met with 
a person so unfeeling." This sally, though the poet 
had evidently brought it upon himself, annoyed him 
tiost deeply. " Call me cold-hearted — me inaen- 
|.ible ! " he exclaimed, with manifest emotion — "as 
^ell might you say that glass is not brittle, which 
has been cast down a precipice, and lies dashed to 
Jjieces at the foot I " 

In tile month of July he paid a visit to Copet, and 
Was received by the distinguished hostess with a 
cordiality the more sensibly felt by him as, from his 
personal unpopularity at tliis time, he had hardly 
ventured to count upon it. • In her usual frank 

" In Ihc aciounl of this visit lo Copot in hi? Memoranda, 
be spuke ill higb teims of the daughter of his ho9t«ss, the pre- 
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Htjle, she took htm to task upon bis matrinioiual 
conduct — but in a way that won upon his mind. 
and disposed him to yield to her suggestions. He 
must endeavour, she told him, to bring about a re- 
conciliation with liis wife, and must etibmit to coa- 
tendno longer witli the opinion of the world. In vain 
did he quote her own motto to Delphine, " Un 
homnie peut braver, une femme doit se succomber 
aux opinions du monde;" — her reply was, that all 
this might be very well to say, but that, in real life, 
the duty and necessity of yielding belonged also to 
the man. Her eloquence, in short, so far succeeded, 
that he was prevailed upon to write a letter to a 
friend in England, declaring hiraself still willing to 
be reconciled to Lady Byron, — a concession not a 
little startling to those who had so often, lately 
heard him declare that, " having dme all in his 
power to persuade Lady Byron to return,' and with 
this view put off as long as he couid signing the 
deed of separation, that step being once taken, they 
were now divided for ever." 

Of the particulars of this brief negotiation that 
ensued upon Madame de Stael's suggestion, I have 
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no very accurate remembrance ; but there can be 
little doubt that its failure, after the violence he 
had done his own pride in the overture, was what 
lirst infused any mixture of reijcntnient or bitterness 
intotbe feelings hitherto entertained by him through- 
out these painful differences. He had, indeed, 
since his arrival in Geneva, invariably spoken of his 
lady with kindness and ifgret, imputing the course 
she had taken, in leaving him, not to herself but others, 
andassigningwhatever little share ofblame he would 
allow tier to bear in the transaction to tiie simple 
and, doubtless, true cause — her not stall under- 
standing him. " 1 have no doubt," be would some- 
times aay, "that she really did believe rae to be mad." 

Another resolution connected with his matrimo- 
nial affairs, in which he otlen, at this time, professed 
his fixed intention to persevere, was that of never 
allowing himself to touch any part of his wife's for- 
tune. Sucli a sacrifice, there is no doubt, would 
have been, in his situation, delicate and manly: but 
though the natural bent of his disposition led him to 
puiAe the resolution, he wanted, — what few, perhaps, 
could have attained, — the fortitude to keep it, 

Tlie effects of the late atru^le on his mind, in 
stirring up all its resources and energies, was visible 
in the great activity of his genius during the whole 
of this period, and the rich variety, both in character 
and colouring, of tlie works with which it teemed. 
Besides the third Canto of Childe Harold and tlie 
Prisoner of Chillon, he produced also his tuo poems, 
" Darkness" and " The Dream," the latter of which 
cost him many a teai' in writing, — being, indeed. 
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the most mournful, as well as picturesfjue, " gtoiy 
of a wandering life" that ever came from the pea 
and heart of nian. Those verses, too, entitled " Tlie 
iDcaotation," wliich he introduced afterwards, widi- 
"ut any ccHiDcction with the subject, into Manfred, 
were also (at least, the less bitter portion of them) 
the production of this period ; and as they were 
written soon after the last fruitless attempt at reciHi' 
ciliatlon, it is needless to say who was inhis thoughts 
while he penned some of the opening etanzax. 



" Though thy slumbi 

Yd Ihy spiril sluill not sleep ; 
There art sbiides vrliich vill not 
There are thoughts thou cbiieI do 
By a power lo ihee unknown, 
-Hiou omst never he alooe ; 
Thou art wrapt as with s diroud, 



deep, 






. cloud ; 



'' Though thou BGc'sC me nut pi 
Thou Bholt feel me wUh thini 
As B thing that, though unse 



And when, in that » 



nd thy head, 



BcBides the unfinished " Vampire," he btgau aiao, 
at this time, another romance in prose, founded upon 
the story of the Marriage of Belphegor, and intended 



to shadow out his own matrimonial fate. The wife 
of this Satanic perBonage he described much in the 
same spirit that pervades his delineation of Donna 
Inez in the first Canto of Don Juan. While en- 
gaged, however, in writing this story, he heard from 
England that Lady Byron was ill, and, his heart 
softening at the intelligence, he threw the manu- 
script into the fire. So constantly were the good 
and evil principles of his nature conflicting for mas- 

The two following Poems, so different from each 
other in their character, — the first prying with an 
awful scepticism into the darkness of another world, 
and the second breathing all that is most natural 
and tender in the affections of this, — were also 
written at this time, and have never before been 
published. 



■■' EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
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NOTICES Of THE 

But bid it How u now — until it glides 
Into Itie aimibei of the nninelevi tides. * ■ 
What is this Death ? — b quiet of the beart ? 
The whole of thJUt of which we are a part? 
Foe Life is hut a visioD — what I see 
or all which Uves alone b life to tne, 
Aud being so — the absent are the dead. 
Who haunt us from tiBni|uii1ity, and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest 
With sad reroembrances our hours of rest. 

" The absent arc the dead — for they are col 
And ne'er can be what onco we did heboid ; 
And they arc changed, and cheerlesa, — or if « 
The unforgottcn do not all forget, 
Since thus divided — equn! must it be 
]f the deep barrier he of <snh, orseaj 

-hut one day end it must 



Intt 



I dark u 



" The I 



The ashes of a thousand age 
Wherever man has trodden i 
Or da they in their silent cil 



cell? 




Or have they their own language ? and a sense 
Of breathless being? — darken'd and intense 
Aa midnight in her solitude? — Oh Eartli > 
Where are the past? — and wherefore had they I 
Tbedeouore thy inbcritors — and we 
But hubbies on thy surface ; and the key 

Jiis is in the grave, 

lal of thy peopled cave, 
Where I would walk in ^irit, and behold 
Our clemenia resolved to things untold. 
And fathom hidden ironders, and explore 
Hie eaaence of great bosomi noir na Boore," * 



Of thy pro! 



i 



"TO AUGUSTA. 



A loTed regret which I would not te^iigti. 

There yet are two things in mj destiny^ — 

A world to ro3m through, and a home willi thee. 

" The Erst were nothing — had I still the tost. 
It were the hflven of inj happiness; 
But other cisims and other ties thou bast, 

A strange doom is thy faliier'a son's, aiiii post 
lUcBlling, a$ it lies heyond redress ; 
Reversed for him our grandsire's* fate of yore 
He liad no reet at sea, nor I on stiore. 

" If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of perils, oierlook'd or unforeseen, 
1 have sustained my share of worldly shucks^ 
The feult BBS mine ; nor do I seet to screen 
My errers with defensve paradox; 
I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 

Tlie cartful pilot of my proper woe. 

• " Admiral Byron was remarkable for never tn 
yage without a tempest. He was, known to the s: 
; facetious name of ' Foul-weather Jack.' 



I!c returned safely from the wreck of the Wager (in Ansons 
Voyage], and subsequently circumnavigated the world, many 
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'• Mine woe mf bulB, and mine be their reward 
My whole life wu ■ conUat, nuce the day 
That gave me bdngt ga*e me thai which ttiorr'c 
The gift, — able, or will that wallt'd asttsy j 
And 1 at itmet hate fbund the simggle hard. 
Ami thought of shaking offtnf bcmds of ctaj: 



Bulni 

Ifbutlo>eewhU». 



would fo 






" Kingdoms and empires in my little day 
I hate outlived, and jet I am aot old ; 
Jtiid when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have roU'd 
Lilre a wild bay of breakers, melts away; 
Something — I know not what — does still uphold 
A spirit of slight paiiBnce -. not in vain. 

Even for its own sake, do wc purchase pain. 



1 ills I 



Perliaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 
(For even to this may change of eoul refer. 
And with light armour we may learn to bear,) 
Have taught mc a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 

In happy cliildhood ; trees, and flowers, and brooks. 
Which do remember mc of whore I dvrelt 
Ere my young mind was sactiflced to booka. 
Come HS oF yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 
And even at moments I could think I see 
Soma living thing to love — but none like thee. 
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10 admire 



" Here are the Alpine le 
A fund far contempUti 
Is a brief feeling of a Crivial dale ; 
But samething warthier do such aeeuea inspire: 
Here lo be lone); is not de»}1ate, 
For much 1 view which I could most desire, 
And, ebme all, a lake I can behold 

Lovelier, not dearer, thaji our own of old. 

" Oh that thou weit but with me! — but I grow 
llie fool of my own wishes, and forj^et 
The solitude which 'I have taunted so 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret j 
There may be others which I less may show ; — 
I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb ia my philosophy. 

And the tide rising in my alter'd eye. 



It is bi 



10 bask. 



To mingle with the quie: of her sky, 
To see her gentle face without a mask. 
And never gaze on it with apathy. 
She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My nsier — tii\ I took again on tbee. 

• The late of Newstead Abbey. 



I 



" I CBI1 reduce all feelings but tliis ooe ; 

And that I would not ; ^ for at length I see 

Sudi scene* as those whereio my life begun. 

The earliest — even the only pathn for me — 

Had I but sooner leocnc the crowd lo shun, 

I had been better than I now can be ; 

The pas5iona which have torn me «ould have alepl ; 

/ had not auacr'd, and l/tou hadst not wepl. 

" ^Vith false ambition « hat had I to do ? 

Little with love, and least of all with fame; 

And yet they came unsauglit, and with me gre 

And [Dade me all which they cau make — a ni 

Yet this was not the end 1 did pursue ; 

Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over^ I am one the more 
To baffled millioiu which have gone before. 

" Ani! for the future, thia world's future may 
From me demand but little of uiy care ; 
I have outlived myself by many a day; 
Having survived so many things thai were; 

Of ceaseless vigils ; for 1 had the share 

Of life which might have fill'd a century. 

Before its fourth iu time had pass'd me by. 

" And for the remnant which may be to come 
I am coi.tent ; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 
Of struggles, happiness at times would steal. 
And for the present, I would not benumb 
My feeUngs farther. — Kor shall I conceal 
That with aQ this I still can laok around 

And worship Nature irith a thought profound. 
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In the month of August, Mr. M. G. Lewis arrived 
Co pass Bome time with liim ; and he was soon after 
visited by Mr. Richard Sharpe, of whom he makes 
such honourablemention in the Journal already given, 
and with whom, as I have heard this gentleman say, 
it now gave him evident pleasiwe to converse about 
their common friends in England. Among tlioae who 
appeared to have left the strongest impressions of 
interest and admiration on his mind was (as easily 
will be believed by all who know this distinguished 
person) Sir James Mackintosh. 

Soon aft^r the arrival of his friends, Mr. Hobhouse 
and Mr. S. Davies, he set out, as we have seen, with 
the former on a tour through the Bernese Alps, — 
after accomplishing which journey, about the begin- 
ning of October he took his departure, accompanied 
by the same gentleman, for Italy, 

The first letter of the following series was, it 
will be seen, written a few days before he left 
Diodati, 
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NOTICES OF THE 

Ltnn 347. TO MR. MUHKAY. 

"Diodati, Oct. 3. I81P. 

" Save me a copy of ' Buck's Richard III.' re- 
published by Longman ; but do not send out more 
books, I have too many. 

"The 'Monody' is in too many paragraphs, 
which makes it unintelligible to me ; if any one else 
understands it in the present form, they are wiser; 
however, as it cannot be rectified till my return, 
and has been already published, even publish it on 
in the collection — it will fill up the place of the 
omitted epistle. 

" Strike out ' by request of a friend,' whidi is 
sad trash, and must have been done to make it 
ridiculous. 

" Be careful in the printing the stanzas begin- 

" ' Though Ihe day of my destiny,' &c. 

which I think well of as a composition. 

" ' The Antiquary' is not the best of the Uiree, 
but much above all the last twenty years, saving its 
elder brothers, Holcroft's Memoirs are valuable as 
showing strength of endurance in the man, which is 
worth more than oil the talent in the world. 

" And so you have been publishing ' Mai^ret of 
Anjou' and an Assyrian tale, and refusing W. W.'s 
Waterloo, and the ' Hue and Cry.' I know not which 
most to admire, your rejections or acceptances. I 
believe that prose is, after all, the most reputable, for 
certes, if one could foresee — but I won't go on — 
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that is with this sentence ; but poetry ia, I fear, in- 
curable. God help me I if I proceed in this scrib- 
bling, I shall have frittered away my mind before I 
am thirty, but it is at times a real relief to me. For 
the present — good evening." 

LxTTEiiS4S. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Matligny, October 9, 1816. 

" ThuB far on my way to Italy. We have just 
passed the ' Pisae-Vache' (one of the first torrents 
in Switzerland) in time to view the iris which the 
sun flings along it before noon. 

" I have written to you twice lately. Mr. Davies, I 
hear, is arrived. He brings the original MS. which 
you wished to see. Recollect that the printing is to 
be from tliat which Mr. Shelley brought ; aud recol- 
lect, also, that the concluding stanzas of Childe 
Harold (those to my daughter) which I had not made 
up my mind whether to publish or not when they 
were Jirst written (as you will see marked on the 
margin of the first copy), I had (and have) fully de- 
termined to publish with the rest of the Canto, as in 
the copy which you received by Mr. Shelley, before 
I sent it to England. 

" Our weather is very fine, which is more than the 
summer has been. — At Milan I shall expect to hear 
from you. Address either to Milan, paste restante, 
or by way of Geneva, to the care of Monsr. Hentsch, 
Banquier. 1 write these few lines in case my other 
letter should not reach you : I trust one of them 
will. 
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> yoa, <m my way here, a short note, 
dated Martigny. Mr. Hobhouse and myself anircd 
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here a few daya ago, by the Simplon and Lago Mag- 
giore route. Of course we visited the Borromean 
Islands, which are tine; but too artificial. The Sitn- 
plon is magnificent in its nature and its art, — both 
God and man have done wonders, — to say nothing 
of the devil who must certainly have had a hand (or 
a hoof) in some of the rocks and ravines through 
and over which the works are carried. 

" Milan is striking — the cathedral superb. The 
city altogether reminds me of Seville, but a little 
inferior. We had heard divers bruits, and took 
precautions on the road, near the frontier, against 
some ' many worthy fellows (i.e. felons) that were 
out,' and had ransacked some preceding travellers, a 
few weeks ago.nearSesto, — or Cesto, I forget which, 
— of cash and raiment, besides putting them in 
bodily fear, and lodging about twenty slugs in the 
retreating part of a courier belonging to Mr. Hope. 
But we were not molested, and I do not think in 
any danger, except of making mistakes in the way 
of cocking and priming whenever we saw an old 
house, or an ill-looking thicket, and now and then 
suspecting the ' true men,' who have very much the 
appearance of the thieves of other countries. What 
the thieves may look like, I know not, nor desire 
to know, for it seems they come upon you in 
bodies of thirty (' in huckram and Kendal green ') 
at a time, bo that voyagers have no great chance. 
It is something like poor dear Turkey in that respect, 
but not so good, for tliere you can have as great a 
body of rogues to match the regular banditti ; but 
here the gens d'armesare said to be no great things, 
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and aB for one's own people, one can't cany tboa 
about like Kobineon Crusoe with a guD on escb 
shoulder. 

" I have been to the Ambroaian library — it is a 
fioe collection — full of MSS. edited and unedited. 
I enclose you a list of the former recently published : 
these are matters for your literati. For me, in my 
Birople way, I have been most delighted with a cor- 
respondence of letters, all original and amatory, 
between Lucretia Borgia and Cardinal Bembo, pre- 
served there. I have pored over them and a lock 
of her hair, the prettiest and fairest imaginable 
— I never saw fairer — and shall go repeatedly to 
read the epistles over and over; and if I can obtain 
some of the hair by fair means, I shall try. I have 
already persuaded the librarian to promise nie copies 
of the letters, and I hope he will not disappoint me. 
They are short, but very simple, sweet, and to the 
purpose ; tliere are some copies of verses in Spanish 
also by her; the tress of her hair is long, and, as I 
said before, beautiful. The Brera gallery of paint- 
ings has some fine pictures, but nothing of a collec- 
tion. Of painting I know nothing ; but I like a 
■ Guercino — a picture of Abraham putting away Ha- 
gar and Ishmael — which seems to me natiiral and 
goodly. The Flemish school, such as I saw it in 
Flanders, I utterly detested, despised, and abhorred ; 
it might be painting, but it was not nature ; the 
Italian is pleasing, and their ideal very noble. 

" The Italians I have encountered here are very 
intelligent and agreeable. In a few days I am to 
t MoatL Bv the way, 1 have just heard an 
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anecdote of Beccaria, who published such admirable 
things against the punisiimenl of death. As soon as 
his book was out, his servant (having read it, I pre- 
sume) stole his watch ; and liia master, while cor- 
recting the press of a second edition, did aS he could 
to have [lim hanged by way of advertisement. 

" I forgot to mention the triumphal arch begun by 
Napoleon, as a gate to this city. It is unfinished, 
but the part completed worthy of another age and 
the same country. The society here is very oddly 
carried on, — at the theatre, and the theatre only, — 
which answers to our opera. People meet there as 
at a rout, but in very small circles. From Milan I 
shall go to Venice. If you write, write to Geneva, 
as before — the letter will be forwarded. 

" Yours ever." 

LrriiB230. TO MR. MURRAY. 



" I have recently written to yau rather frequently 
but without any late answer. Mr. Hobhouse and 
myself set out for Venice in a few days ; but you had 
better still address to me at Mr. Hentsch's, Banquier, 
Geneva ; he will forward your letters. 

" I do not know whether I mentioned to you some 
time ago, that I had parted with the Dr. PoHdori a 
few weeks previous to my leaving Diodati. I know 
no great harm of him ; but he had an alacrity of 
getting into scrapes, and was too young and heed- 
less ; and having enough to attend to in ray own 
concerns, and without time to become his tutor, I 
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thought it much better to give him his cong6. 
arrived at Milan eoiae weeks before Mr. Hobhouse 
and rnyeelf. About a week ago, in consequence of 
a quarrel at the theatre with an Austrian officer, in 
which he was exceedingly in the wrong, he has con- 
trived to get Bent out of the territory, and is gone to 
Florence. I was not present, the pit having been 
the Bcene of altercation ; but on being sent for from 
the Cavalier Brenie's box, where I was quietly staring 
at the ballet, I found the man of medicine begin 
with grenadiers, arrested by the guard, conveyed 
into the guard-room, where there was much swear- 
ing in several languages. They were going to keep 
him there tor the night ; but on my giving my name, 
and answering for his apparition next morning, he 
was permitted egress. Next day he had an order 
from the government to be gone in twenty-four 
hours, and accordingly gone he is, some days ago. 
We did what we could for him, but to no purpose ; 
and indeed he brought tt upon himself, as far as I 
could learn, for I was not present at the squabble 
itself. I believe this is the red state of his case: 
and I teU it you because I believe things sometimes 
reach you in England in a false or exaggerated form. 
We found Milan very polite and hospitable*, and 



• With MUan, however, or il! 
iWdS far from being pleased, and in 
Iw described his slay thErc to be 




society, the nohlc traveller 
his MemoranHa, I recoUet-t, 

tine." Among other persons whom he met in the society of 
that place was M. Beyle, the ingenious author of " L'HJEUMrG 
'de la Feinture en Ilalie," who thus d«3cribeB the impresaioB 




■• Ce rut pendant I'automne de 161G, ijuc je 1e rencontrai an 
th^itre de la Scala, a Milan, dans la logs de M. Louis de 
Br^me. Je fas frapp£ des ycui de Lord Bjron au moment 
oil il ^coutait un sestetto d'un upfra de Mayer i)itilul£ EleTia. 
Je n'ai lu de ma tie, rien de plus beau ni de plus eipressif. 
Encore aujoord'hui, si je »ions il penser k I'eipresaion qu'un 
giand peinu-e devrait donrer au g^nie, cette tete sublime 
reparut toul-^-eoup devant moj. J'cus un instant d'entbou- 
siasme, et oubliant la juste lepugnancw que touChomine un peu 
fier doit avoir h te faire presenter ^ uu pair d'Anglelerre, je 
priai M. de Brfme de m'intioduire A Lord Byron, je me 
trouiai le Icndemain i diner chei M. de Breme, avec lui, et le 
c^lebre Monti, I'immorlel auieur de la Basvisliana. On paila 
po^e, on en vint a demander quels ^taient Ics douie plus 
beaux vets faita depuis un li^cle, en Fraofaia, en Italien, 
en Anglais. Les Ilaliens prfeeni a'accorderent a designer lea 
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leau dans leur langue, depuia cent 
im les reciter. Je regardal Lord 

d rfpoiiOfr une importtiniti, qui 
re, disparut tout-a-coup pour faire 



eur. Le premier chant de la Maicke- 
nmiana, que Monti r^cita presque en entier, vaincu par les 
acclamations des auditeuiB, causa la plua riie sensMioo il 
I'auleur de Childe Harold. Je n'oublierai jamais I'eipreBsion 
diiine de scs traits ; c'ftoit I'air serein de la puissance et du 
gfinie, et suivant moi, Lord Byron ii avait, en ce moment 
aucune affbctation i le reprodier." 
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whidi jOK hM pcnemd of Lon^Nea^ *Wm 
dw dtm, «aU en ■ dttfianp.' I da aoc kaov tint 
it m aMboriaed bj reovds ; bu tbej- teQ too sudt a 
tiarj, and i^ dui the at; *as ssslkicMl up by an 
earthquake. We mored to-day oTer the frontier to 
Vwona, by a rood suspected of thieves, — ' the wise 
eonvfy it cali,* — but without molestation. I shall 
remain here a day or two to gape at the usual 
marvels, — amphitheatre, paintings, and all that 
lime-tax of travel, — though Catullus. Claudian, and 
Sliiilupcare have done more for Verona than it ever. 



did for itself. They atill pretend to show, I believe, 
the ' tomb of all the Capulets ' — we shall see. 

" Among many things at Milan, one pleased me 
particularly, viz. tlie correspondence (in the prettiest 
love-letters in the world) of Lucretia Borgia with 
Cardinal Bembo, (who, yow say, made B very good 
cardinal,) and a lock of her hair, and some Spanish 
verses of hers, — the lock very fair and beautiful. I 
took one single hair of it as a relic, and wished sore- 
ly to get a copy of one or two of the letters ; but it 
is prohibited : tliat 1 don't mind ; hut it was imprac- 
ticable ; and so I only got some of them by heart. 
They are kept in the Ambrosian Library, which I 
often visited to look them over — to the scandal of 
the librarian, who wanted to enlighten me with 
sundry valuable MSS., classical, philosophical, and 
pious. But I stick to the Pope's daughter, and wish 
myself a cardinal. 

" I have seen the finest parts of Switzerland, the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and tlie Swiss and Italian lakes - 
for the beauties of which, I refer you to the Guide- 
book. The north of Italy is tolerably free from the 
English ; but the south swarms with them, I am told. 
Madame de Stael I saw frequently at Copet, which 
slie renders remarkably pleasant. Shehasbeen par- 
ticularly kind to me. I was for some months her 
neighbour, in a country house called Diodati, which 
1 had on the Lake of Geneva. My plans are very 
uncertain ; but it is probable that you will see me 
in England in the spring. I have some business 
there. If you write lo me, will you address to the 
care of Mons. Hetitsch, Banquier, Geneva, who re» 
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ceives and forwards my letters. Remember ine a 
Kogen, who wrote to me lately, with a short ao 
count ot' your poem, which, I trust, is near the Jighc 
Ue spt^aks of it luost highly. 

" My health is very endurable, except that I am 
subject to caaual ^ddiness and t'aintness, which is 
so like a line lady, that I am rather ashamed of the 
^aaet^xr. VTben I sailed, I had a physician with 
■Ml whom, after some months of patience, I found it 
oqiedietit to part with, before I left Geneva some 
^me. On vrivitig at Milan, I found this gentleman 
in Tery good toeiety, where he prospered for some 
weeks : but. at length, at the theatre he quarrelled 
with on Austrian officer, and was sent out by the 
government in twenty-four hours. I was not presciit 
at his squabble ; but. on hearing that he was put 
under arrest, I went ood got bim out of his confine- 
ment, but could not prevent his being sent off, 
which, indeed, he partly deserved, being quite in dli; 
wrong, and having begun a row for row's sake. I 
had preceded the Austrian government some weeks 
myself, in giving him his conge trom Geneva. He 
U not a bad fellow, but very young and hot-headed, 
and more likely to incur diseases than to cure them. 
Hobhouse and myself found it useless to intercede 
for him. Tliis happened some time before we \eh 
Milan. He is gone to Florence. 

At Milan I saw, and was visited by, Monti, the 
most celebrated of the living Italian poets. He 
ceems near sixty ; in face he is like the late Cooke 
the actor. His frequent changes in politics hare 
made him very unpopular as a man. I saw many 
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mori! of their literati; but none whose names are well 
known in England, except Acerbi. I lived much 
with the Italians, particularly with the Marquis of 
Breme's family, who are very able and intelligent 
men, especially the Abate. There was a femous 
improvvisatore who held forth while I waa there. 
His fluency astonished me ; but, although I under* 
stand Italian, and speak it (with more readiness than 
accuracy), I could only carry off a few very common- 
place mythological images, and one line about Arte- 
misia, and another about Algiers, with sixty words 
of an entire tragedy about Etocles and Polynices. 
Some of the Italians liked him — others called his 
performance * scccatura ' (a devilish good word, by 
the way) — JUid all Milan was in controversy about 
him. 

" The stale of morals in tliese parts is In some 
sort lax. A mother and son were pointed out at the 
theatre, as being pronounced by the Milanese world 
to be of theTheban dynasty — but this was ali. The 
narrator (one of the first men in Milan) seemed to be 
not sufficiently scandalised by the taste or the tie. 
All society in Milan is carried on at tlie opera : they 
have private boxes, where they play at cards, or 
talk, or any thing else ; but (except at the Cassino) 
there are no open houses, or balls, &c. &c, 

" The peasant girls have all very fine dark eyes, 
and many of them are beautiful. Tliere are also 
two dead bodies in tine preservation — one Saint 
Carlo Boromeo, at Milan ; the other not a saint, but 
a chief, named Visconti, at Monza — both of which 
appeared very agreeable. In one of the Boromean 
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isles (tlic Isola bella), there is a large laurd — the 
largest known — on which Buonaparte, staying tbere 
just before the battle of Marengo, carved with hii 
knife the word ' Battaglia.' I saw the letters, now 
half worn out and partly erased. 

" Excuse this tedious letter. To be tiresome is 
the privilege of old age and absence: I avail myself 
of the latter, and the former I have anticipated. If 
I do not speak to you of my own affairs, it is not 
irom want of confidence, but to spare you and myself. 
My day is over — what then? — I have had it. To 
be sure, I have shortened it ; and if I had done as 
much by this letter, it would have been as well. 
But you will forgive that, if not the other faults of 
" Yours ever and most affectionately. 



" P. S. November?. 1816. 

"I have been over Verona. The amphitheatre is 
wonderful — beats even Greece, Of the truth of 
Juliet's story they seem tenacious to a degree, in- 
sisting on the fact — giving a date (1303), and 
showing a tomb. It is a plain, open, and partly 
decayed sarcophagus, with withered leaves in it. in 
a wild and desolate conventual garden, once a 
cemetery, now ruined to the very graves. The 
situation struck me as very appropriate to the 
legend, being blighted as their love. I have brought 
away a few pieces of the granite, to give to mj 
daughter and my nieces. Of the other marvels of 
this city, paintings, antiquities, &c., excepting the 
tombs of the Scaliger princes, I have no pretetiatons 
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to judge. The gothic monumeDts of the Scaligers 
pleased me, but ' a poor virtuoso am I,' and ever 



It must have been observed, in my account of 
Lord B^'ron'g life previoua to his marriage, that, 
without leaving altogether unnoticed (what, indeed, 
was too notorious to be so evaded) certain affairs of 
gallantry in whicli he had the reputation of being 
engaged, I have thought it right, besides refraining 
Irom such details in my narrative, to suppress also 
whatever passages in his Journals and Letters might 
be supposed to bear too personally or particularly on 
the same delicate topics. Incomplete as the strange 
history of his mind and heart must, in one of its 
most interesting chapters, be leA by these oniissions, 
still a deference to that peculiar sense of decorum 
in this country, which marks the mention of such 
frailties as hardly a less crime than the commission 
of them, and, still more, the regard due to the 
feelings of the living, who ought not rashly to be 
made to suffer for the errors of the dead, have com- 
bined to render this sacrifice, however much it may 
be regretted, necessary. 

We have now, however, shifted the scene to a 
region where less caution is requisite; — where, from 
the different standard applied to female morals in 
these respects, if the wrong Itself be not lessened by 
this diminution of the consciousness of it, less scruple 
may be, at least, felt towards persons so circum- 
stanced, and whatever delicacy we may think right 
to exercise b speaking of their frailties must be 
X 3 




^^B uate eu 

^^H excuse i 



doMre) wouM be lo deprive U 
ieg li^it ciB be tfarmm nMsd Mcii ti^Hpe>M« 
bf die Tifad^ nd bnc;, Ifae pHnoaate lave af 
bnotjr, and die Mfong yeerning after aCectiaB wUA 
will be fiwwd to bare, nwre or Ifan, mingled wkhew 
the least refined of bic attachnKnts. Kehber ii ai^ 
great danger to be apprehended &om the — diM 
or leductioD of such ao example; as th^wboinMiId 
dare to plead the authority of Lord Bjikhi for their 
crrori miut fint be able to trace them to the same 
[lalliating gources, — to that sensibility, whose very 
exce§Res showed its strength and depth, — that 
stretch of imagination, to the very verge, perhaps, 
of what reason can hear without giving way, — that 
whole combination, in short, of grand but disturb- 
ing powers, which alone could be allowed to esteo- 
uate such moral derangement, but which, even 
in him thus dangerously gifted, were insufficient to 
excuse it. 



Having premised these few observations, I shall 
now proceed, with less interruption, lo lay hia cor- 
respondence, during this and the two succeeding 
years, before the reader: — 

LETiEft 252. TO MR. MOORE. 

" Venice, November IT. 1816. 

" I wrote to you from Verona the other day in my 
progress hither, which letter I hope you will receive. 
Some three years ago, or it maybe more, I recollect 
your telling me that you had received a letter from 
our friend Sam, dated ' On board his gondola.' JSi/ 
gondola is, at this present, waiting for me oo the 
canal ; but I prefer writing to you in the house, it 
being autumn — and rather an English autumn than 
otherwise. It is my intention to remain at Venice 
during the winter, probably, as it has always been 
(next to the East) the greenest island of my imagin- 
ation. It has not disappointed me; though its evi- 
dent decay would, perhaps, have that effect upon 
others. But I have been familiar with ruins too 
long to dislike desolation. Besides, I have fallen in 
love, which, next to falling into the canal, (which 
would be of no use, as I can swim,) is the beat or 
the worst thing I could do. I have got some 
extremely good apartments in the house of a 
' Merchant of Venice,' who is n good deal occu- 
pied with business, and has a wife in her twenty- 
second year. Marianne (that is her name] is in 
her appearance altogether like an antelope. She 
has the large, black, oriental eyes, with that peculiar 
expression in them which is seen rarely among £t^ 
X * 
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li|MMr— «««u the ItaltMDs — and whicli 
Ttukwb wwntai fiye themBelrea bj tinging ^« ^e- 
Hl^— an art not kauwu out of that couniiy, I 
Thi> VLpMMia^ the has aaturalfy,— 
man itiaa this. In shurt. t cannot describe tke 
NtBKt uf ibia bad of eve. — at least upoa me. Hs 
thtturta an regular, and rather aquiline — mootii 
(nwll — dtin d«ar tuiil wtt, with a land of hectic c»- 
^lM^^-i))ltlbttlll remarkably' good: her baa- is of the 
<lMrk|fhM»8ilri.audoilourut'La(lyJ**'s: her figure 
ik H^kt HmI fiMtv. luid she is 3 tiunous sirogstreH — 
ttlKt^tU^ <w: her naittral voice (in conversatiflD, 
I nHM> ii ««rv swiwt; and the naivete of die 
VlaalfiiB Akct IS dlwavs pleasing in the mooth of 



■^ Tut «9t pwrveive that vay Uescriptioa, which 
• fncddfaif with the minuteufss of a passpcvl, 
I htui nlMEUpttid &r ^veral days. 



" l^incw tar tbmer date^ I da aot know that 1 
hsvQ niiKti to add on ch« subject, and, luckily^ 
it take awav ; foe I am more pleased tfau 
\ mjr Veuetuiti, and begin to feel very 
D chat puint — w luuch so. that I shall be 



■* fij wa^ rfJtiwti aw Bwic. I am staijvig 6^,tg 
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'anguage, however, and would amply repay any one 
the trouble of learning JL ■ I try, and shall go on; — 
but 1 answer for nothing, least of all for my inten- 
tions or my success. There are some very curious 
MSS. in the monastery, as well as books ; transla- 
tions also from Greek originals, now lost, and from 
Persian and Syriac, &c. ; besides works of their own 
people. Four years ago the French instituted an 
Armenian professorship. Twenty pupils presented 
themselves on Monday morning, full of noble ardour, 
ingenuous youth, and impregnable industry. They 
persevered, with a coiu-age worthy of the nation and 
of universal conquest, tilt Thursday; when^Jie&i of 
the twenty succumbed to the six-and-twentieth letter 
of the alphabet. It is, to be sure, a Waterloo of an 
Alphabet — that must be said for them. But it is so 
like these fellows, to do by it as they did by their 
sovereigns — abandon both; to parody the oldrhymes, 
' Take a thing and give a thing' — ' Take a king 
aiid give a king.' They are the worst of animals, 
except tlieir conquerors. 

" I hear that H— n is your neighbour, having a 
living in Derbyshire. You will find him an excellent- 
hearted fellow, as well as one of the cleverest; alittle, 
perhaps, too much japanned by preferment in the 
church and the tuition of youth, as well as ino- 
culated with the disease of domestic felicity, besides 
being over-run with fine feelings about woman and 
eonsUmcy (that small change of Love, which people 
exact so rigidly, receive in such counterfeit coin, and 
repay in baser metal) ; but, otherwise, a very worthy 
man, who has lately got a pretty wife, and (I suppose) 



■a child by this time. Pray remember me to him, and 
Ray that I know not which to envy laost his neigh- 
bourhood — him, or you. 

f Of Venice 1 shall say little. You must have 
seen many descriptions ; and they are most of them 
like. It is a poetical place ; and classical, to us, from 
Shakspeare and Otway. I have not yet sinned against 
it in verse, nor do 1 know that I shall do so, having 
been tuneless since I crossed the Alps, and feeling, 
as yet, no renewal of the ' estro." By the way, I 
suppose you have Been ' Glenarvon.' Madame de 
Stael tent it me to read from Copet last autumn. It 
seems to me that if the authoress had written the 
truth, and nothing but the truth — the whole truth — 
the romance would not only have been more romantic, 
but more entertaining. Aa for the likeness, the 
picture can't be good — I did not sit long enough. 
When you have leisure, let me hear from and of 
you, believing me ever and truly yours most aSec- 
tionately, B. 

" P. S. Oh I yow poem — is it out? I hope 
Longman has paid his thousands ; but don't you do 
as H ■ ■ T " "'s father did, who, having made money 
by a quarto tour, became a vinegar merchant ; w'hen, 
lo I his vinegar turned sweet (and be d — d to it) and 
ruined him. My last letter to you (from Verona) 
was enclosed to Murray — have you got it? Direct 
to me here, paste restante. There are no En^sh 
here at present. There were several in Switzerland 
— some women; but, except Lady Dalrytnple Hamil- 
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ton, moat of them as ugly as virtue — at least, those 
that I saw." 

Lbttki 253. TO MB. MOOHE. 

" Venice, Dt-cember S4. 1B16. 

" I have taken a fit of writing to you, which 
portends postage — once from Verona — once from 
Venice, and again from Venice — thrice that ia. For 
this you may thank yourself, for 1 heard that you 
complained of my silence — so, here goes for gar- 
rulity. 

" I trust that you received my other twain o£ 
letters. My ' way of life' (or ' May of life,' which 
is it, according to the commentators?) — my ' way 
of life' is fallen into great regularity. In the morn- 
ings I go over in my gondola to babble Armenian 
with the friars of the convent of St. Lazarus, and to 
help one of them in correcting the English of an 
English and Armenian grammar which he is pub- 
lishing. In the evenings I do one of many nothings 
— either at the theatres, or aome uf the conversa- 
ziones, which are like our routs, or rather worse, for 
the women sit in a semicircle by the lady of the 
mansion, and the men atand about tlie room. To be 
sure, there ia one improvement upon ours — instead 
of lemonade with their ices, they hand about stiff 
rwm-punck — punch, by my palate; and this they 
think English. I would not disabuse them of so 
agreeable an error, — ' no, not for Venice.' 

" Last night I was at the Count Governor's, which, 
of course, compriaes the best aociety, and is very 



9I» 

there on purpoae t> 
method far ji 

gmaip, wfaicfa unused me fhan I ] 
•atd it to jaa. in the bope it m^ 
eSeCU Sow well return to Venice. 
The day after ti>-iiiurro«r (to 
Chmtmas-d^iv ) the Carnival begins. 1 dine with the 
Countesa Aibriazi and a porty, and go to Efa« apen. 
Oq that day the Pheoix, (not ±e Insunoc^ CMkc, 
but) tbe theatre of' thai name, tqiesa : 1 ha«c got me 
a box there for the season. Ibr two rr—w. lae if 
which is, thai the music iis rewsrkatij gWML The 
Contessa Albrizzi, of whom I hsve nade Beatio^ii 
the De Stael of Venice, not young, bat a toj 
lesraed, nnafected, guod-oaCured wonaii, very pate 
to strangers, and, I believe, not at all diasijiit^ ■ 
RtiMt at the women are. She has written rery well 
on the works ot' Canova. and also a volume of Cli» 
racten, besides other prinEed matter. She U of 
Corfu, bnt married a dead Venetian — that i^ itfy l 
since be married. 

■■ >Iy flame (my ' Donna' whom I sp<^e of in onr 
ftnmer epistle, mj Mariarma) is stiS my Mut mum, 
and I, her — what she pleases. She is by tar the 
prettiest woman I have seen here, and the most love- 
able I have met with any where — as well as one of 
tbe most singular. I believe I told jou the rise and 
prepress of our liauon in my former letter. Lest 
that should not have reached you, 1 will merdj 
repeat, that she is a Venetian, two-and-twenty years 
old, married to a merchant well to do in the world, 
and that she has great black oriental eyes, and all tbe 
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lieutenant. She then said, ' Was there ever such 
virtue? ' (that was her very word) and, being now 
a widow, gave him apartments in her palace, rein- 
stated bim in all the rights of wrong, and held 
him up to the admiring world as a miracle of 
incontinent fidelity, and the unshaken Abdiet of 
absence. 

" Methinks this is as pretty a moral tale as any of 
Marmontel's. Here is another. The same lady, 
several years ago, made an escapade with a Swede, 
Count Fersen (the same whom the Stockholm mob 
quartered and lapidated not very iong since), and 
tliey arrived at an Osteria on the road to Rome or 
thereabouts. It was a summer evening, and, while 
they were at supper, they were suddenly regaled by 
a symphony of fiddles in an adjacent apartment, so 
prettily played, that, wishing to liear them more dis- 
tinctly, the Count rose, and going into the musical 
society, said, ' Gentlemen, I am sure that, as a 
company of gallant cavaliers, you will be delighted 
to show your skill to a lady, who feels anxious,' &c. 
&c. The men of harmony were all acquiescence — 
every instrument was tuned and toned, and, striking 
up one of their most ambrosial airs, tlie whole band 
followed the Count to the lady's apartment. At 
their head was the first fiddler, who, bowing and 
fiddling at the same moment, headed his troop and 
advanced up the room. Death and discord 1 — it 
was the Marquis himself, who was on a serenading 
party in the country, while his spouse had run away 
from town. The rest may be imagined — but, first 
of all, the lady tried to persuade him that she was 



" There's an amiaUe charuoti for you — all i 
promptu. I have written it principally to shock your I 
neighbour ■ ■ • •, who is all clei^y and loyalty — 

- milk and water. 



Tfac CamivBl'a camiag, 

OU Tliomas Moore, 

Masking and humming, 

Oil Tbomm Moore. 

The other night I saw a new play, — and the autb 
The subject was the sacrifice of Isaac. The play I 
succeeded, and they called for the author — accord- 1 
ing to continental custom — and be presented hint' 
self, a noble Venetian, Mali, or Malapiero, by name. 
Mala was his name, and pessima his production, — 
at least, I thought so, and I ought to know, having 
read more or less of five hundred Drury Lane offer- 
ings, during my coadjutorship with the sub-and- 
auper Committee. i 

" When does your poem of poems come out ? 1 
hear that the E. R. has cut up Coleridge's ChrUta* I 
bel, and declared against mc for praising it. 
praised it, firstly, because I thought well of it ; J 
secondly, because Coleridge was in great distress, I 
and, after doing what little I could for him in 
tials, I thought that the public avowal of my goodl 
opinion might help him further, at least with t 
booksellers. I am very sorry that J • • has atia 
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him, because, poor fellow, it will burt bim in mind 
and potket. As for me, he's welcome — I shall never 
think less of J ■ • for any thing he may say against 

" I suppose Murray has sent you, or will send 
(for I do not know whether they are out or no) the 
poem, or poesies, of mine, of last summer. By tbe 
massi they are sublime — ' Ganion Coheriza'~ 
gainsay who dares ! Pray, let me hear from you, 
and of you, and, at least, let me know that you have 
received these three letters. Direct, right here, paste 
reslante. 

" Ever and ever, &c. 

" P. S. I heard the other day of a pretty trick of 
a bookseller, who has published some d — d non- 
sense, swearing the bastards to me, and saying h« 
gave me five hundred guineas for them. He lies— 
I never wrote such Bluff, never saw the poems, no 
the publisher of them, in my life, nor had any con^ 
munication, directly or indirectly, with the fellow 
Pray say as much for me, if need be. I have writ- 
ten to Murray, to make him contradict the impostor. 



LriTEa 254. TO MB. MURRAV. 

" Venke, November 25. 1816. 

" It is some moDths since I have heard from or of 
you — I think, not since I left Diodati. From Milan 
I wrote once or twice ; but have been here some 
little lime, and intend to pass the winter without 
removing. I was much pleased with the Lago di 
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wUcAtfeydHvaJaiHt's: tbej uwiM on die Ml 

~ . - _ - ^jjjgjjjj 

«f Ae Avtrin gonnar bdd me that betireea 
Tams w4 Vinoa ilicfe are atHl nuos of Ot 
cartle of Ae Jbaftedi^ndadtapej once appertiin- 
iag to dw Capulets. EoiDeo teetas to have been of 
■ t^ ibe tnditiaa; but I was a good deal 
) find iw firm a faith in Baiiilello's noTel, 
s reoUjr to hare been founded on a fact 
e pleases me as much as I expected, andl 
expected much. It is one of those places whidi 
I know betbre I aee them, and has always haunietl 
■w Ae taoat atWr the East. I like the gloomy gaietj 
of their gondoks, and the silence of their canals. 1 
do not e*eD dislike the evident decay of the city, 
though 1 regret the singularity of its ranished cos- 
tume ; however, there is much left still ; the Caim- 
vaL loo, is coming. 

" St. iMirk's, and indeed Venice, is most alive al 
night. The theatres are not open till nine, and the 
society is proporcionably late. All this is to my 
taste, but most of your countrymen miss and r^ret 
the rattle of hackney coaches, nithout whicli thev 
can't sleep. 

" I have got remarkably good apartments in a 
private house ; I see something of the inhabitants 
(having had a good many letters to some of them) ; 
I have got my gondola ; I read a little, and luckfly 
could speak Italian (more fluendy than correctly) 
long ago. I am studying, out of curiosity, the 
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Venetian dialect, which is very naive, and soil, and 
peculiar, though not at all clasfiical ; I go out fre- 
quently, and am in very good contentment. 

" The Helen of Canova (a bust which is in the 
house of Madame the Countess d'Albrizzi, whom I 
know) IB, without exception, to my miod, the most 
perfectly beautiful of human conceptions, and far 
beyond my ideas of human e 



•' In this beloved marble vien. 

Above the works snd thougbts of man, 
What Nature ceutd, but vjould not, do. 

And Beauty and Canova canf 
Beyond imngi nation's power. 

Beyond the bnnl's dcFeated ait. 
With immortality her dower, 

Behold the Ifelen of the htarl • 

Talking of the ' heart ' reminds me that I have fallen 
in love — fathomless love ; but lest you should make 
some splendid mistake, and envy me the possession 
of some of those princesses or countesses with whose 
affections your English voyagers are apt to invest 
themselves, I hcg leave to tell you that my goddess 
is only the wife of a 'Merchant of Venice;' but then 
she is pretty as an antelope, is but two-and- twenty 
years old, has the large, black, oriental eyes, with 
the Italian countenance, and dark glossy liair, of the 
curl and colour of Lady J ■ "'s. Then she has the 
voice of a lute, and the song of a seraph (though not 
quite so sacred), besides along postscript of graces, 
virtues, and accomplishments, enough to furnish out 
a new chapter for Solomon's Song. But her great 



I 
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merit ia findiiig out mine — tliere is nothing so ami- 
a.b)e as discernment. 

" The general race of women appear to be hand- 
some ; but in Ilaly, as on almust all the Continent, 
the highest orders are by no means a well-looking 
genH-ation, and indeed reckoned by their counUy- 
nien very much otherwise. Some are exceptions^ 
but most of ihem as ugly as Virtue hcjself. 

" If you write, address to me here,posle reatante, 
as I shall probably stay the winter over. I never see 
a newspaper, and know nothing of England, except 
in a letter now and Uien from my sister. Of the 
MS. sent yoit, I know nothing, except that you have 
received it, and are to publish it, &c. &c.: but when, . 
where, and how, you leave me to guess ; but it don't 
much matter. 

" I suppose you have a world of works passing 
through your process for next year ? When does 
Moore's poem appear ? I sent a letter for him, ad- 
dressed to your care, the otlier day." 






TO MR. MURRAY. 



" Venice, December 4. 181S. 

" I have written to you so frequently of late, that 
vou will think me a bore ; as I think you a very 
impolite person, for not answering my letters from 
Switzerland, Milan, Verona, and Venice, There 
are some things I wanted, and want, to know, vie. 
whether Mr. Davles, of inaccurate memory, had or 
hod not delivered the MS. as delivered to him j be- 
cause, if he has not, you will find that he will boun- 



tifully bestow transcriptions on all the curiotis of tiia 
acquaintance, in which case you may probably find 
your publication anticipated by the ' Cambridge' or 
other Chronicles. In the next place, — I forget what 
was next; but in the third place, I want to hear 
whether you have yet published, or'when you mean 
to do so, or why you have not done ea, because in 
your last (Sept. S!Oth, — you may be ashamed of the 
date), you talked of this being done immediately. 

" From England I hear nothing, and know nothing 
of any thing or any body, I have but one corres- 
pondent (except Mr. Kinnaird on business now and 
then), and her a female ; so that I know no more of 
your island, or city, than tlie Italian version of the 
French papers chooses to tell me, or the advertise- 
nients of Mr, Colbum tagged to the end of your 
Quarterly Review for the year ago. I wrote to you 
at some length last week, and have little to add, 
except that I have begun, and am proceeding in, a 
Etudy of the Armenian language, which I acquire, 
as well as I can, at the Armenian convent, where I 
goevery day to take lessons of a learned friar, and 
have gained some singular and not useless inform- 
ation with regard to the literature and customs 
of that oriental people. They have an establish- 
ment here — a church and convent of ninety monks, 
very learned and accomplished men, some of them. 
They have also a press, and make great efforts for 
the enlightening of their nation. I find the lan- 
guage (which is tioin, the literal and the vulgar) 
difficult, but not invincible (at least I hope not), 
J shall go OD. I found it necessary to twist my 
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minil round Mme gemer sauij, and ttua* i> 
the hardtist I cooid deTiae htxe, wiU be ■ f 
the serpent. 



-la 



a here nil the 



Hdbfaoiue, far the present, is gone to Ron 
his brother, brotfaera wife, and sister, wba a 
him here : he returns in Cwa manths. 
gone coo, but I fell in love, and mtiat st^ Att oik 
I should think that and the Anaeniaa alpbabec «fi 
but the winter. The ladj has, ladtilj for me, bees 
less obdurate th:iii the language, or, between At 
two, I should have Uwt my remans of sanity. Bj 
the wa^r, she is not an Armenian but a Veiietian,ii 
1 believe I told you in my last. As tor Italian, I 
am fluent enough, even in its Venetian modijicationi 
which is something like the Somersetshire rersicn 
of English ; and as for the more classical dialects, I 
had not forgot mj former practice much diuing m] 
voyaging. 

" Yours, ever and ti 

" P. S. Remember me Co Mr. Giffbrd." 



LRnB956. TO MR. MURBAT. 

" Venice. Dec 9. 1816. 

" In a letter from England, I am informed that a 
man named Johnson has taken upon himself to pub- 
lish some poems called a ' Pilgrimage to Jerusalenii 
a Tempest, and an Address to my Daughter,' &c., and 
to attribute them to me, adding that he had paidfiv* 
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hundred guineas for them. The answer to this is 
short; / neuer wrote such poems, tieoer received the 
sum he mentions, nor any other in the same guaricr, 
nor (as far as moral or mortal certainty can be sure) 
ever /lad, direct^ or indirectly, the tUgktest ctmimuni- 
cation with Johnson in my life ; DOt being aware tliat 
the person existed till this intelligence gave me to 
understand that there were such people. Nothing 
surprises me, or this perhaps inouid, and most things 
amuse me, or this probably would jiol. With regard 
to myself, the man has merely lied; that's natural; 
his betters have set him the example. But with 
regard to you, his assertion may perhaps injure you 
in your publications ; and I desire that it may receive 
the most public and unqualified contradiction. I do 
not know that there is any punishment fora thing of 
tins kind, and if there were, I should not feel dis- 
posed to pursue this ingenious mountebank farther 
than was necessary for his confutation ; but thus far 
it may be necessary to proceed. 

■' You will make what use you please of this letter; 
and Mr. Kinnoird, who has power to act for me in 
my absence, will, I am sure, readily join you in any 
steps which it may be proper to take with regard to 
the absurd falsehood of this poor creature. As you 
will have recently received several letters from me 
on my way to Venice, as well as two written since 
my arrival, I will not at present trouble you further. 
" Ever, &c 

" P. S. Pray let me hear that you have received 
tJiis letter. Address to Venice, paste reatanU. 

" To prevent the recurrence of similar fabrications, 
V 4' 



yoM may atAtc, that I consider myself responsibte &r 
iw|niblieaTion from the year 1812 up to the present 
ilHlf wlik'li is not from your press. I speak of course 
ttiMn lltiit |ivTio(l, because, previously, Cawthoraand 
Miiifv hull both printed compositions of mine. ' A 
IM^rtnu^ce to Jerusalem I' How the devil should I 
milt' nboiitAnMrt/wi, never liaving yet been there? 
A* Rir ' A 'iVmiiest,' it was not a tempest when 1 left 
KiiKlund, but a very fresh breeze : and as to an ■ Ad- 
drvM (o little Ada," (who, by the way, is a year old 
tu-Hiorrtiw,) 1 never wrote a line about her, except 
in ' Kureweir and the third Canto of Childe Haroli" 

Limx85T. TO MR. MUKRAT. 

" Venice, Dec. 27. ISIS 

" As the demoQ of silence seems to have possessed 
you, I am determined to have my revenge in post- 
age ; this is my sixth or seventh letter since summer 
and Switzerland. My lust was an injunction to 
contradict and consign to confusion that Cheapside 
impostor, who (I heard by a letter from your island) 
had thotight proper to append my name to his spu- 
rious poesy, of which I know nothing, nor of his pre- 
tended purchase or copyright. I hope you have, at 
least, received lAat letter. 

" As tlie news nf Venice must be very interesting 
lo you, I will regale you witli it, 

" Yesterday being the feast of St. Stephen, every 
mouth was put in motion. 'ITiere was nothing but 
fiddling and playing on the virginals, and all kinds 
of conceits and divertissements, on every canal of 
this aquatic city. 1 dined with the Countess Albrfezi 




and a Paduan and Venetian party, and afterwardfl 
went to tlie opera, at the Fonice theatre (which opens 
for the Carnival on that day), — the finest, by the 
way, I have ever seen : it beats our theatres hollow 
in beauty and scenery, and tliose erf* Milan and 
Brescia bow before it. The opera and its sirens 
were much like other operas and women, but the 
subject of the said opera was something edifying ; it 
turned — the plot and conduct thereof — upon a 
fact narrated by Livy of a hundred and tifly married 
ladies having poisoned a hundred and fifty husbands 
in good old times. The bachelors of Rome believed 
this extraordinary mortality to be merely the com' 
mon effect of matrimony or a pestilence ; but the 
surviving Benedicts, being all seized with thecholic, 
examined into the matter, and found that ' their pos- 
sets had been drugged ;' the consequence of which 
was, much scandal and several suits at law. TliU is 
really and truly tlie subject of the musical piece at 
theFenice;andyoucan't conceive what pretty things 
are sung and recitativocd about the )iorre7tda ttrage. 
The conclusion was a lady's head about to be chop- 
ped off by a lictor, but (1 am sorry to say) he left it 
on, and she got up and sung a trio with the two 
Consuls, the Senate in the back-ground being chorus. 
The ballet was distinguished by nothing remarkable, 
except that the principal she-dancer went inta 
convulsions because she was not applauded on her 
first appearance ; and the manager came forward 
to ask if there was ' ever a physician in the theatre.' 
There was a Greek one in my box, whom I wished 
very much to volunteer his services, being sure that 
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■DR.) md lB«a m diis fmt <£ tbe worid n 
OBc XUb ■ aisB dw II Willi wfaat everjr 
■p their inoigves fiv the *wi»ng jvam, m 
pwtnen lur t&e next deal. 

■* And now, if jijit imt vHM^ I ^«t k ._ 

I mb'C aa^niia^mm wfaM I w^ Scad bn I 
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" P. S. Remember me to Mr. Gifford, with all 

" I hear that the Edinburgh Review has cut Mp 
Coleridge's Christabel, and me for praising it, whidi 
omen, 1 think, bodes no great good to your f brthcome 
or coming Canto and Castle (of ChiUon). My run of 
luck within the last year seems to have taken a turn 
every way ; but never mind, I will bring myself 
through in the end — if not, I can be but where I 
began. In the mean time, I am not displeased to be 
where 1 am — I mean, at Venice. My Adriatic 
nymph is this moment here, and I must therefore 
repose from this letter," 

LrrtEB25a. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Venice, Jan. 2.1817. 

" Your letter has arrived. Pray, in publishing the 
third Canto, have you omitted any passages? I 
hope 7iot s and indeed wrote to you on my way over 
the Alps to prevent such an incident. Say in your 
next whetlier or not the whok of the Canto (as sent 
to you) has been published. I wrote to you again 
tlie other day, (tuAce, I think,) and shall be glad to 
hear of the reception of those letters. 

" To-day is the 2d of January. On this day thrM 
years ago The Corsair's publication is dated, I think, 
in my letter to Moore. On this day two years I 
married, (' Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,' 
— I sha'n't forget the day in a hurry,) and it is odd 
enough that 1 this day received a letter irom yon 
announcing the publication of Childe Harold, &c. Sm. 
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diem — the past at least is one's own, which is one 
reason for making sure of the present. So much for 
my proper liaimn. 

" Tile general state of morals here is much the 
same as in the Doges' time ; a woman is virtuous 
(according to the code) who limits herself to her 
husband and one lover; those who have two, three, 
or more, are a little loild ; but it is only those who 
arc indiscriminately diffuse, and form a low connec- 
tion, such as the Princess of Wales witli her courier, 
(who, by the way, is made a knight of Malta,) who 
are considered as overstepping the modesty of mar- 
riage. In Venice, the nobility have a trick of mar- 
rying with dancers and singers ; and, truth to say, 
the women of their owu order are by no means hand- 
some i but the general race, the women of the 
second and other orders, the wives of the mercliants, 
and proprietors, and untitled gentry, are mostly beT 
sangue, and it is with these that the more amatory 
connections are usually formed, TTiere are also in- 
stances of stupendous constancy. I know a woman 
of fifty who never had but one lover, who dying 
early, she became devout, renouncing all but her 
husband. She piques herself, as may be presumed, 
upon this miraculous fidelity, talking of it occa- 
sionally with a species of misplaced morality, which 
la rather amusing. There is no convincing a woman 
here that she is in the smallest degree deviating from 
the rule of right or the fitness of things in having an 
The great sin Eeeins to lie in concealing 
r having more than onei that is, unless such an 



ardour by some literary Frenchmen in Buonaparte's 

" I have not done a stitch of poetry sbce I left 
Switzerland, and have not, at present, the estro upon 
nie. The truth is, that you are afraid of having a 
'burlA Canto before September, and of another copy- 
right, but I have at present no thoughts of resuming 
that poem, nor of beginning any other. If I write, 
I think of trying prose, but I dread introducing living 
people, or applications which might be made to living 
people. Perhaps one day or other I may attempt some 
work of fancy in prose, descriptive of Italian manners 
and of human passions; but at present I am p re-occu- 
pied. As for poesy, mine is the dream of the sleeping 
passions ; when they are awake, I cannot speak their 
language, only in their somnambulism, and just now 
they are not dormant. 

" If Mr. Gifford wants carle blanche as to The 
Siege of Corinth, he lias it, and may do as he likes 

" I sent you a letter contradictory of the Cheap- 
side man (who invented the story you speak of} the 
other day. My best respects to Mr. Gifford, and 
such of my friends as you may see at your house. I 
wish you all prosperity and new year's gratulation, 
and am 

" Yours," &c. 

To the Armenian Grammar, mentioned in the 
foregoing letter, the following interesting fragment. 
found among his papers, seems to have been w 
tended as a Preface : — 




wmtaaMeaiiiem, -*-'r*- Tin iiiiiifcii \f g. ^. 
taiftim aai UmAtfe «f the Jen ^ ^ At 
Gnalab widMUt dw auBeiniegn of d^ fariKr v dw 
■mailer af dbe latUr. Thii peopfe ha* mttmei 
riAet widtoat mury, and uU the h<«oure that on 
be awarded to slavery witboul intrigue. But ther 
•we long occupied, iiCTertLeless, a part of ' itw 
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House of Bondage,' who has lately multiplied her 
many mansions. It would be difficult, perhaps, U> 
find the annals of a nation less stained with crimes 
than those of the Armenians, whose virtues have 
been those of peace, and their vices those of com- 
pulsion. But whatever may have been their destiny 

— and it has been bitter — whatever it may be in 
future, their country must ever be one of the most 
interesting on the globe ; and perhaps their language 
only requires to be more studied to become more 
attractive. If the Scriptures are rightly under- 
stood, it was in Armenia that Paradise was placed 

— Armeoia, which has paid as dearly as tlie 
descendants of Adam for that fleeting participation 
of its soil in the happiness of him who was created 
irom its dust. It was in Armenia that the flood 
first abated, and the dove alighted. But with the 
disappearance of Paradise itself may be dated al- 
most the unhappiness of the country ; for though 
long a powerful kingdom, it was scarcely ever an 
independent one, and the satraps of Persia and the 
pachas of Turkey have alike desolated the region 
where God created man in his own image." 

LtrtiBasa. TO MR. MOORE. 

" Venice, Janumy as. 1817. 

" Your letter of the 8th is before me. The re- 
medy for your plethora is simple — abstinence. I 
was obliged to have recourse to the like some years 
ago, I mean in point of diet, and, with the exception 
of some convivial weeks and days, (it might be 
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months, now and then,) liavc kept to Pytbagorat 
ever sinct'. For all this, let me hear that you are 
better. You must not indulge in ' filthy beer,' nor 
in porter, nor eat suppers — the last are the devil to 
those who swallow dinner. 

" I am truly sorry to hear of your father's misfor- 
tune — cruel at any time, but doubly cruel in ad- 
vanced life. However, you will, at least, have the 
satisfaction of doing your part by him, and depend 
upon it, it will not be in vain. Fortune, to be sure, 
is a female, but not such a b • ' as the rest (always 
excepting your wife and my sister from such sweep- 
ing terms) ; for she generally has some justice in 
the long run. I have do spite against ber, thou^ 
between her and Nemesis I have had gome sore 
gauntlets to run — but then I have done my best 
to degerve no belter. But to yo», she is a good deal 
in arrear, and she will come round — mind if she 
don't : you have the vigour of life, of indepeadence. 
of talent, spirit, and character all with you. What 
you can do for yourself, you have done and will do; 
and surely there are some others in the world who 
would not be aorry to be of use, if you would allow 
them to be useful, or at least attempt it. 

" I think of being in England in the spring. If 
there is a row, by tlie sceptre of King Ludd, but I'll 
be one ; and if there is none, and only a continuance 
of ' this meek, piping time of peace,' I will take a 
cottage a hundred yards to the south of your abode, 
and become your neighbour ; and we will compose 
such canticles, and hold such dialogues, as shall be 
the tewor of the Times (including the newspaper of 
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that name), and the wonder, and honour, and pnuse 
of the Morning Chronicle and posterity, 

" I rejoice to hear of your forthcoming in Febru- 
ary — though I tremble for the ' magnificence ' 
whidi you attribute to the new Cliilde Harold. I 
am glad you like it ; it is a fine indistinct piece of 
poetical desolation, and my favourite. I was half 
mad during the time of its composition, between 
metaphysics, mountains, lakes, love unextinguish- 
able, thoughts unutterable, and the night-mare of my 
own delinquenciea. I should, many a good day, 
have blown my brains out, but for the recollection 
that it would have given pleasure to my mother-in- 
law; and, even then, if I could have been certain to 
haunt her but I won't dwell upon these tri- 
fling family matters. 

" Venice is in the estro of her carnival, and I have 
been up these last two nights at the ridotto and the 
opera, and all that kind of thing. Now for an adven- 
ture. A few days ago a gondolier brought me a 
billet without a subscription, intimating a wish on 
the part of the writer to meet me either in gondoja, 
or at the island of San Lazaro, or at a third rendez- 
vous, indicated in the note. ■ 1 know the country's 
disposition well' — in Venice ' they do let Heaven 
see those tricks they dare not show,' &c. &c. ; so, for 
all response, I said that neither of the three places 
suited me ; but that I would either be at home at ten 
at night alime, or be at the ridotto at midnight, where 
the writer might meet me masked. At ten o'clock S 
was at home and alone (Marianna was gone with her 
husband to a conversazioiie), when the door of my 





t U dw conrer tazi wie, from 
lorned b> peqietnte tfai* piece oTpagiDsai. 
MM fiu bebrct •■ul *l*o Mine small icefmy of Ae 
■MM geaiu in and out of our tsIaDd : but thia wh 
niit all. After about an hour, in comes — who ? whj, 
Si^or 8 * *, tier lord and husband, and finds me 
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with his wife faintbg upon a sofa, and aJl the appa- 
ratus of confusion, dishevelled hair, hats, handker- 
chiefs, salts, smelling bottles — and the lady as pale 
as ashes, without sense or motion. His first ques- 
tion was, ' What is all this?' The lady could not 
reply — so I did. I told him the explanation was 
the easiest thing in the world ; but in the mean 
time it would he as well to recover his wife — at 
least, her senses. This came about in due time of 
suspiration Emd respiration. 

" You need not be alarmed — jealousy is not the 
order of the day in Venice, and daggers are out of 
fashion, while duels, on love matters, are unknown 
— at least, with the husbands. But, for all this, it 
was an awkward affair; and though he must hare 
known that I made love to Marianna, yet I believe he 
was not, tilt that evening, aware of the extent to 
which it had gone. It is very well known that al- 
most all the married women have a lover ; but it is 
usual to keep up the forms, as in other nations. I 
did not, therefore, know what the devil to say. I 
could not out with the truth, out of regard to her, 
and I did not choose to lie for my sake ; — besides, 
the thing told itself. 1 thought the best way would 
be to let her explain it as she chose (a woman being 
never at a loss — the devQ always sticks by them) — 
only determining to protect and carry her off, in case 
of any ferocity on the part of the Signor. I saw 
that he was quite calm. She went to bed, and next 
day — how they settled it, I know not, but settle it 
they did. Well — then I had to explain to Marianna 
about this never-to-be-sufficiently-confounded siatec 
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mendation from some of your government friends 
to lioiiie of the Portuguese settlers ? He under- 
Etands Iiis profession well, and has no want of ge- 
neral talents ; hia faults are the faults of a pardon- 
able vanity and youth. His remaining with me was 
out of the question : I have enough to do to manage 
my own scrapes ; and as precepts without example 
are not the mostgracioushomilies, I thought it better 
to give him his congg : but I know no great harm of 
him, and some good. He is clever and accomplished ; 
knows his profession, by all accounts, well ; and is 
lionourable in his dealings, and not at all malevolent. 
I think, with luck, he will turn out a useful member 
of society (from which he will lop the diseased mem- 
bers) and the College of Physicians. If you can be 
of any use to him, or know any one who can, pray 
be so, as he has his fortune to make. He has kept 
a niediad journal under the eye of Vacca (the first 
surgeon on the Continent) at Pisa : Vacca has cor- 
rected it, and it must contain some valuable hints or 
information on the practice of this country. If you 
can aid him in publishing this also, by your influ- 
ence with your brethren, do ; I do not ask you to 
publish it yourself, because that sort of request is too 
personal and embarrassing. He has also a tragedy, 
of which, having seen nothing, I say nothing: but the 
very circumstance of hia having made these efforts (if 
they are only efforts), at one-and- twenty, is in his 
favour, and proves him to have good dispositions for 
his own improvement. So if, in the way of com- 
mendation or recommendation, you can aid his ob- 
jects with your government friends, I wish you wouldj 



I should think soi 
be likely to have 



of your Admiralty Board might 
in their power." 



LuTMaei. TO Mil. MURRAY. 

" Venice, FAruniy 15, 1817. 

" I have received your two letters, but not the par- 
cel you mention. As the Waterloo spoils are arrived^ 
I will make you a present of them, if you choose to 
accept of them; pray do. 

" I do not exactly understand from your letter 
what has been omitted, or what not, in the publica- 
tion ; but I shall see probably some day or other. 
I could not attribute any but a good motive to Mr. 
Gifford or yourself in such omission ; but as our 
politicsareBoveryoppoBite.we should probably differ 
B8 to the passages. However, if it is only a Ttole or 
notes, or a line or so, it cannot signify. You say ■ a 
poem/ ' what poem ? You can tell me in your next. 

" Of Mr, Hobhouse's quarrel with the Quarterly 
Review, I knowery little except ■ •'» article itself, 
which was certainly harsh enough ; but I quite agree 
that it would have been better not to answer — 
ticularly after Mr. W. W., who never more will 
trouble you, trouble you. 1 have been uneasy, be- 
cause Mr. H. told me that his letter or preface 
to be addressed to me. Now, he and I are friends 
of many years ; I have many obligations to hira, and 
he none to me, which have not been cancelled and 
more than repaid; but Mr. Gilford and I are ftiends 
also, and he has moreover been literally so, through 
thick and thin, in despite of difference of yeara, 
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morals, habits, and even politics; antl therefore I 
feel in a very awliward situation between tjie two, 
Mr. Gifford and my friend Hobhouse, and can only 
wish that they had no diiFerence, or that such as 
they have were accommodaied. The Answer I have 
not seen, for — it is odd tnough for people so inti- 
mate — but Mr. Hobhouse and I are very sparing 
of our literary confidences. For example, the other 
day he wished to have a MS. of the third Canto 
to read over to his brother, &c, which was refused ; 

— and 1 have never seen his journals, nor he mine 

— (I only kept the short one of the mountains for 
my sister) — nor do I think that hardly ever he or 
I saw any of the other's productions previous to 
their publication. 

" The article in the Edinburgh Review on Coleridge 
I have not seen ; but whether I am attacked in it or 
not, or in any other of the same journal, I shall never 
think ill of Mr. Jeffrey on that account, nor forget 
that his conduct towards me has been certainly most 
handsome during the last four or more years. 

" I forgot to mention to you that a kind of Poem 
in dialogue * (in blank verse) or Drama, from which 
' The Incantation' is an extract, begun last summer 
in Switzerland, is finished; it is in three acts; but 
of a very wild, metaphysical, and inexplicable kind. 
Almost all the persons — but two or three — are 
Spirits of the earth and air, or the waters ; the scene 
is in the Alps ; the hero a kind of magician, who 
is tormented by a species of remorse, the cause of 

• Manfred. 



M6 xoTKts or ram 

which u left half onexp t ain eJ - He nnden ibwi | 
invokinf; tlicte Spiritt, which appear tohin^ aDdn 
nf no uie ; he at liut goe« to die rery abode of ih I 
livil Wndple, in propria pertond, to evocate a^MA I 
which appears, and gives him an ambiguous aiidd» I 
agri-cuble answer ; and in (he third act he is fimnd | 
by his iittcndaats dying in a tower where k 
studied liis art. You may perceive by tl 
■hat I liare no great opinion of this piecsj 
liuy 1 hilt 1 have at least rendered it quite imt 
fiir the stage, for which my intercourse with Dreiy i 
I Jill o hu» pi veil me the greatest contempt. 

" I have not even copied it off, and feel too la^ | 
at present to attempt the whole ; but when I have, 
I will send it you, and you may either throw it ic 
Iho fire or not." 



I.mik 263. TO MR, MURRAY. 

" Venice, February 25. 1817. 

" I wrote to you the other day in answer to your 
letter ; at present I would trouble you with a com- 
iniuion. if you would be kind enough to under- 
tnktf it. 

" You, perhaps, know Mr. Love, the jeweller, of 
Old Ihind Street ? In I8I3, wheo in the intention of 
ntumititt 10 Turkey, I purchased of him, and pud 
(wyrM mmfitmU) for about a dozen Bnuff-boKcs, of 
WUtt or lew valuv,M presents for some of my MuksuI- 
DHut actiuaiiitance. These I hare now with me. The 
Mhw da)-, having occasion to make an alteration in 
||l« lid vX one (to |)lace a portrait in it), it has tunied 
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out to be silver-ffjlt instead of gold, for which last it 
was sold and paid for. This was discovered by the 
workman in trying it, before taking off the hinges 
and working upon the lid. I have of course recalled 
and preserved the box in alatti <pu>. What 1 wish 
you to do is, to see the said Mr. Love, and inform 
him of this circumstance, adding, from me, that I 
will take care he shall not have done this with 
impunity. 

" If there is no remedy in law, there is at least 
the equitable one of making known MuguiU., — that 
is, his silver-^fb, and be d — d to him. 

" I shall carefully preserve all the purchases I 
made of him on that occasion for my return, as the 
plague in Turkey is a barrier to travelling there at 
present, or rather the endless quarantine which 
would be the consequence before one could land 
in coming back. Pray state the matter to him with 
due ferocity. 

" I sent you the other day some extracts from a 
kind of Drama which I had begun in Switzerland 
and finished here ; you will tell me if they are re- 
ceived. They were only in a letter. I have not 
yet bad energy to copy it out, or I would send you 
the whole in different covers. 

" Tlie Carnival closed this day last week. 

" Mr. Hobhouse is still at Rome, I believe. X am 
at present a little unwell; — sitting up too late and 
some subsidiary dissipations have lowered my blood 
a good deal ; but 1 have at present the quiet and 
temperance of Lent before me. 

" Believe me, &c. 
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Utile. But it is over, — and it is now Lent, with all 

its Bbstinence and sacred music. 

" The mumming closed with a masked ball at the 
Feuice, where I went, as also to most of the ridottoB, 
&c. &c. ; and, though I did not dissipate much upon 
the whole, yet I find ' the sword wearing out the 
scabbard,' though I have but just turned the corner 
of twenty-nine. 



«e-ll go n, 






nighl. 



Though the heart be still u loving. 

And the moDn he i^till aa brighL 
For the aword out-wears its sheath. 

And the soul wears out the breast. 
And the heart must pause Ut breathe. 

And Love itself have rest. 
Though the night was made for lovinfr, 

And Ihe day returns too soon, 
Yc-t we'll go no more a roving 

By tliE light of the moon. 

I have lately had some newsof litteratoor.as Iheard 
the editor of the Monthly pronounce it once upon 
a time. I bear that W. W. has been publishing and 
responding to the attacks of the Quarterly, in the 
learned Perry's Chronicle. I read his poesies last 
autumn, and, amongst them, found an epitaph on his 
bull-dog, and another on myself. But I beg leave to 
assure him (like the astrologer Partridge) tha' I am 
not only alive now, but was alive also at the time he 
wrote it. Hobhouse has (I hear, also) expectorated 
a letter against the Quarterly, addressed to me. 1 



I 



to &ay, I do not think it my vocation. But you will 
see that 1 eIihII do something or other — the times 
and fortune permitting — that, ' like the eosmogonj, 
or creation of the world, will puzzle tlie philosophers 
of bU ages.' But I doubt whether iny constitution 
will hold out. I have, at intervals, ex-orchcd it most 
devilishly. 

" I have not yet fixed a time of return, but I think 
of the spring. I shall have been away a year in 
April next. You never mention Rogers, nor Hodg- 
son, your clerical neighbour, who has lately got a 
living near you. Has he also got a child yet? — his 
desideratum, when I saw him last. 

" Pray let me hear from you, at your time and 
leisure, believing me ever and truly and affection- 
ately," &c. 

LrrrKB264. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Venice, Mnrch 3. 1817, 

" In acknowledging the arrival of ihe article from 
the "Quarterly",' which I received two days ago, I 
cannot express myself better than in the words of 
my sister Augusta, who (speaking of it) says, that it 
is written in a spirit ' of the most feeling and kind 
nature.' it is, however, somcthmg more i it seems 
to me (as far as the subject of it may be permitted 

• An article in No. 31. of this Review, written, as Lord 
Bynm afternwda discovered, liy Sir Wnlter Scant, and well 
meriting, by tlic kind and genercos spirit that breathes through 
it, the wonn and lasdcg gretilude it awakened in the nobiB 
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to judge) to be very well written as a compoadi», I 
and 1 think will do the journal no discredit, becioie ■ 
even tlwse who condemn its partiality must ptm I 
its generosity. The temptations to take aootiict I 
and a less favourable view of the question have bm M 
«o great and numerous, that, what with public I 
opinion, politics, &c. he must be a gallant as well u I 
a good man, who has ventured in that place, andu I 
this time, to write such an article even anonymouslj. I 
Such things are, however, their own rew^rdjanill I 
even flatter niyBelf that the writer, whoever he may I 
be (and 1 have no guees), will not regret that tlie I 
perusal of this haa given me as much gratjfica^oa I 
as any composition of that nature could give, and 1 
more than any other has given, — and I have had a ' 
good many in my time of one kind or the other. It is 
not the mere praise, but there is a tace and a deliauy 
throughout, not only with regard to me, but W 
oiAers, which, as it had not been observed elsatrhert, 
I had till now doubted whether it coulcl be obserfed 
any where. 

" Perhaps some day or other you will know or 
tell me the writer's name. Be assured, had the 
article been a harsh one, I should not have asked it 

" I have lately written to you frequently, with 
extracts, &c., which I hope you have received, or 

will receive, with or before this letter Ever since 

the conclusion of the Carnival I have been unwell 
(do not mention this, on any account, to Mrs. Leigh; 
for if I grow worse, she will know it too soon, and if 
I get better, there is no occasion that she should 
know It at all,) and have hardly stirred out of the 
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house. However, I don't want o physician, and in 
did, very luckily those of Italy are the worst in the 
world, so that I should still have a chance. Tliey 
have, I believe, one famous surgeon, Vacca, who 
lives at Pisa, who might be useful in case of dissec- 
tion: — but he is some hundred miles off. My 
malady is a sort of lowish fever, originating from 
what my 'pastor and master,' Jackson, would call 
' taking too much out of one's self.' However, I am 
better within this day or two. 

" I missed seeing the new Patriarch's procession 
to St. Mark's the other day (owing to my indis- 
position), with six hundred and fifty priests in hij 
rear — a 'goodly army.' The admirable govern- 
ment of Vienna, in its edict from thence, authorising 
his installation, prescribed, as part of tlie pageant, 
' a coach and four horses.' To show how very, very 
' German to the matter' this was, you have only to 
suppose our parliament commanding the Archbishop' 
of Canterbury to proceed from Hyde Park Corner 
to St. Paul's Cathedral in the Lord Mayor's barge, 
or the Margate hoy. There is but St. Mark's Place 
in aU Venice broad enough for a carriage to move, 
and it is paved with large smooth flag-stones, so that 
the chariot and horses of Elijah himself would be 
puzzled to manceuvre upon it. Those of Pharaoh 
might do better ; for the canals — and particularly 
the Grand Canal — are sufficiently capacious and 
extensive for his whole hosL Of course, no coach 
could be attempted; but the Venetians, who are very 
naive as well as arch, were much amused with the 
ordinance. 

VOL. III. A A 
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" The Annenian Grammar is published ; bat my 
AmieniaD studies are siupeoded for the preseDt til 
my head acbes a little less. I sent you the othei 
day, in two covers, the first Act of ' Manfred,' a 
drama as mad as Nat. Lee's Bedlam tragedy, whicb 
was in 25 acts and some odd scenes : — mine is but 
in Three Acts. 

" 1 find I have begun this letter at the wrong end; 
never mind; 1 must end it, then, at the right. 

" Yours ever very truly and obligedly," Sec. 

Lmm.e65. TO MR. MURRAY. 

" Venice, March 9. 1817- 

" In remitting the third Act of (he sort of dramatic 
poem of which you will by thb time have received 
the two first (at least I hope so), which were sent 
within the last three weeks, I have little to observe, 
except that you must not publish it (if it ever is 
published) without giving me previous notice. I 
have really and truly no notion whether it is good or 
bad ; and as this was not the case with the principal 
of my former publications, I am, therefore, inclined 
to rank it very humbly. You will submit it to Mr. 
GitFord, and to whomsoever you please besides. 
With regard to the question of copyright (if it ever 
publication), I do not know whether you 
would think three kumlred guineas an over-estimate; 
if you do, you may diminish it : 1 do not think il 
worth more ; so you may see 1 make some difference 
between it and the others. 

" I have received your two Reviews (but not the 
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' Tales of my Landlord') ; the Quarterly I acknow- 
ledged particidarly to you, on its arrivtd, ten days 
ago. What you tell me of Perry petrifies me ; it is 
a rank imposition. In or about February or March, 
1S16, 1 was given to understand that Mr. Croker w(i>i 
not only a coadjutor in the attacks of the Courier in 
1814, but the author of some lines tolerably fero- 
cious, then recently published in a morning paper. 
Upon this I wrote a reprisal. The whole of the 
lines I have forgotten, and even the purport of them 
1 scarcely remember ; for on your assuring me that 
he was not, &c. &c., I put them into the fire before 
youT face, and there ttever was but that one rough 
copy. Mr. Davies, the only person who ever heard 
them read, wanted a copy, which I refused. If, 
however, by some imponsibililff, which I cannot divine, 
the ghost of these rhymes should walk into the world, 
I never will deny what I have really written, but 
hoid myself personally responsible for satisfaction, 
though I reserve to myself the right of disavowing 
all or any fabricatiotii. To the previous facts you 
are a witness, and best know how far my recapitula- 
tion is correct ; and I request that you will inform 
Mr. Perry from me, that I wander he should permit 
such an abuse of my name in his paper ; I say an 
abuse, because my absence, at least, demands some 
respect, and my presence and positive sanction could 
alone justify him in such a proceeding, even were 
the lines mine ; and !f false, there are no words for 
him. I repeat to you that the original was burnt 
before you on your assurance, and there nciier was a 
copi/, nor even a verbal repetition, — very much to 
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the discomfort of some zealouB Whigs, yrbo bond 1 
roe for them (liaving heard it bruited by Mr. Davia 
tliat there were such matters) to no purpose ; 6k, 
having written them solely with the notion that Mr. 
Croker was the a^ressor, and for mr/ oton and not 
party reprisals, I would not lend me to the zedefj 
any sect when I was made aware thai 
the writer of the offensive passives. Tim k 
there was such a thing, I would not deny j 
mentioned it openly at the time to you, and youvi 
remember why and where I destroyed it; and no 
power nor wheedling on earth should have made, OF 
could make, me (if I recollected tiiem) give a cop; 
nfter that, unless I was well assured that Mr, Cralcer 
was really the author of that which you assured rae 

" I intend for England this spring, where 1 hare 
some affairs to adjust : but the post hurries me. For 
this month past 1 have been unwell, but am gettii^ 
better, and thinking of moving homewards towards 
May, without going to Rome, as the unhealthy 
season cumes on soon, and I can return when I have 
settled the business I go upon, which need not be 
long. I should have thought the Assyrian tale very 
succeedable. 

" I saw, in Mr. W, W.'s poetry, that he 1 
written my epitaph ; I would rather have i 

" The thing I have sent you, jou will i 

glimpse, could never be attempted or thought j 

the stage ; I much doubt it for publication j 

too much in my old style j but I c 
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actually with a horror of the stage, and with a view 
to render the thought of it impracticable, knowing 
the zeal of my friends that I should try that for 
which L have an invincible repugnance, viz. a repre- 
sentation. 

" I certainly am a devil of a mannerist, and must 
leave off; but what could I do? Without exertion 
of some kind, I should have sunk under my ima- 
gination and reality. My best respects to Mr. 
Gifford, to Walter Scott, and to all friends. 

" Youra ever." 



Lit™ 266. TO MIt MOORE. 

" Venice, March 10. 1817. 

" I wrote again to you lately, but I hope you 
won't be sorry to have another epistle. I have 
been unwell this last month, with a kind of slow 
and low fever, wliich fixes upon me at night, and 
goes off in the morning ; but, however, I am now 
better. In spring it is probable we may meet ; at 
least I intend for England, where I have business, 
and hope to meet you in your restored health and 
additional laurels. 

" Murray has sent me the Quarterly and the 
Edinburgh. When I tell you that Walter Scott is 
the author of the article in the former, you will 
agree with me that such an article is still more 
honourable to him than to myself, I am perfectly 
pleased with Jeffrey's also, which I wish you to tell 
him, with my remembrances — not that I suppose 



it is of any consequence to liim, or ever could have 
been, whether 1 am pleased or not, but simply in 
my private relation to him, as his well-wisher, and 
it may be one day as his acquaintance. I wish you 
would also add, what you know, that I was not, and, 
indeed, am not even now, the misanthropical and 
gloomy gentleman he takes me for, but a facetious 
comjiBDion, well to do with those with whom 1 am 
intim&te, and as loquacious and laughing as if 1 
were a much cleverer fellow. 

" I suppose now I shall never be able to shale 
off my sables in public imagination, more par- 
ticularly since my moral " • clove down my fame. 
However, nor that, nor more than that, has yel ex- 
tinguished my spirit, which always rises with the 
rebound. 

" At Venice we are in Lent, and I have not lately 
moved out of doors, my feverishness requiriog quiet, 
and — by way of being more quiet — here is the 
Signora JMarianna just come in and seated at my 
elbow, 

" Have you seen • • • 's book of poesy? and, if 
you have seen it, are you not delighted with it? 
And have you — I really cannot go on : there is a 
pair of great black eyes looking over my shoulder, 
like the angel leaning over St. Matthew's, in the 
old frontispieces to the Evangelists, — sothatlroust 
turn and answer them instead of you. 

" Ever," &C. 



LutkiSET. to MR. MOORE. 

" Venice, Mwcll 25. 1817. 

" I have at last teamed, in default of your own 
writing (or no( writing — which should it be ? for I 
am not very clear as to the application of the word 
default) from Murray, two particulars of (or be- 
longing to) you ; one, that you are removing to 
Homsey, which is, I presume, to be nearer London ; 
and the other, that your Poem is announced by the 
name of Lalla Rookh. I am glad of it, — first, that 
wc are to have it at last, and next, I like a tough 
title myself— witness The Giaour and ChUde Harold, 
which choked half the Blues at starting. Besides, 
it is the tail of Alcibiades's dog, — not that I sup- 
pose you want either dog or tail. T alki ng of tail, I 
wish you had not called it a ' Persian TaU.' • 
Say a ' Poem ' or ' Romance,' but not ' Tale.' 
I am very sorry that I called some of my own 
things ' Tales,' because I think that they are some- 
thing better. Besides, we have had Arabian, and 
Hindoo, and Turkish, and Assyrian Tales. But, 
after all, this is fHvolous in me ; you won't, however, 
mind my nonsense. 

* He bad been miEmfonned an this point,— the nark in 
quEslion having been, from the first, entitled on " Oriental 
Romance." A much worse mistake (because wilfUl, and nitb 
fID very charitable design) was that of certain persons, who 
would bave it that ihe poem was meant to be epic ! — Eien 
Mr. D'ltraeli bss. Tor the sale of alheory, giveii in to Ibia 
very gratuitous assumption : — " The Anacreontic poet," he 
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** Really and truly. I want you t( 
kit, if coly out of Belf'love, because n 
•Id cTouivs ; and I have no doubt you will — I am 
sure you rik. But you are, I'll be sworn, in a devil 
of a pucker; and / am not at your elbow, ani 
Bog«s M. I envy him ; which is not &ir, became 
he does oot euvy any body. Mind you send to 
nie — that is, make Murray send — the momott 
you are forth. 

*■ I have been very ill with a slow fever, which at 
last took to flying, and became aa quick as need 
be. ■ But, at length, alter a week of half-dehriun^ 
burning skin, thirst, hot headach, horrible puls- 
ation, and no sleep, by the blessing of barley 
water, and refusing to see any physician, I reco- 
vered. It is an epidemic of the place, which is 
annual, and visits Etraogers. Here follow some 
T«»eles, which I made one sleepless night. 



■• Ireadtbe • Christabel;' 

Very wsll : 
1 md the ' Mia^onaiy ; ' 

Pretty — very : 
I tried at ' Udetlm ; ' 

Ahem; 
I read a -iheet of ■ Majg'ret of jltfjoB ; ' 



• Iq B note to Mt. Murray, 
for Manfred, he says, " Since 
ftvet I wot of tbought propur i 

of Elis, in the Morea." 



I turn'd a page of * • 's ' Waterloo j ' 

Pooh! pooh! 
I iook'd at Wordsworth's milk-white ' RyUtone Doe:' 

Hillo! 



" I have not the least idea where I am going, nor 
what I am to do. I wished to have gone to Rome ; 
but at present it is pestilent with English, — a 
partel of staring boobies, who go about gaping and 
wishing to be at once cheap and magnificent. A 
man is a fool who travels now in France or Italy, ti]l 
this tribe of wretches is swept home again. In two 
or three years the first rush will be over, and the 
Continent will be roomy and agreeable. 

" I stayed at Venice chiefly because it is not one 
of their ' dens of thieves;' and here they but pause 
and paaa. In Switzerland it was redly noxious. 
Luckily, I was early, and had got the prettiest 
place on all the Lake before they were quickened 
into motion with the rest of the reptiles. But they 
crossed me every where. I met a family of children 
and old women half-way up the Wengen Alp (by the 
Jungirau) upon mules, some of them too old and 
others too young to be the least aware of what they 

" By the way, I think the Jungfrau, and all that 
region of Alps, which I traversed in September — 
going to the very top of the Wengen, which ia not 
the highest (the Jungfrau itself is inaccessi'ble} but 
the best point of view — much finer than Mont- 
Blanc and Chamouni, or the Simplon. T kept a 



JMKBsl of the whole fur nty sUler AugustSf pait df 
wUdi she copied and let Murray see. 

■• I wrote a sort of mad Drama, for the sake of 
iatroduciag the Alpine scenery in description : and 
this 1 tent lately to Murray. Almost all the Ata^ 
peri, are spirits, ghosts, or magicians, and the KCne 
is in the Alps and the other world, so ;ou ni^ 
suppose what a Bedlam tragedy it must be: malie 
him show it you. I sent him all three acts |Hece- 
meal. by the post, and suppose they have arrived 

'■ I have now written lo you at least six letten. or 
tetterel!!, and all I have received in return is a note 
about the length you used lo write irom Bury Street 
to St. James's Street, when we used to dine with 
Rogers, and talk laxly, and go to parties, and hew 
poor Sheridan now and then. Do you remember 
one night he was so tipsy that I was forced to put 
his cocked hat on for him, — for he could not, — and 
I let him down at Brookes'^, much as he must since 
have been let down into his grave. Heigh ho I I 
wish I was drunk — but I have nothing but this d — d 
barley- water before me, 

" I am still in love,— which is a dreadful drawback 
n quitting a place, end I can't stay at Venice much 
longer. What I shall do on this point I don't know. 
The girl means to go with me, but I do not like this 
far her own sake. I have had so many conflicts in 
own mind on this subject, that I am not at all sure 
they did not help me to the fever I mentioned above. 

im certainly very much attached to her, and I 
liave cause to be so, if you knew all But she has 
a chOd; and though, like all the ' children of the 
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sun,' she consults nothing but passion, it is necessary 
I should think for both ; and it is only the virtuous, 
like • • • •, who can afford to give up husband and 
child, and live happy ever after. 

" The Italian ethics are the most singular ever 
met with. The perversion, not only of action, but 
of reasoning, is singular in the women. It is not 
that tliey do not consider ihe thing itself as wrong, 
and very wrong, but love (the sentiment of love) is 
not merely an excuse for it, but makes it on actual 
virtue, provided it is disinterested, and not a caprice, 
and Is confined to one object. They have awflil 
notions of constancy ; for I have seen some ancient 
figures of eighty pointed out as amorosi of forty, 
fifty, and sisty years' standing. I can't say I have 
ever seen a husband and wife so coupled. 

" Ever, &c. 

" F. S. Marianna, to whom I have just translated 
what I have written on our subject to you, says— 
' K you loved me thoroughly, you would not make 
so many fine reflections, which are only good far- 
birsi i icarpi,' — that is, ' to clean shoes withal,' — a 
Venetian proverb of appreciation, which is applicable 
to reasoning of all kinds." 

LnTMii 26B. TO MR, MURRAY. 

" Venice, March 25. 1817. 

" Your letter and enclosure are safe ; but ' English 
gentlemen' are very rare — at least in Venice. I 
doubt whether there are at present any, save the 
consul and vice-consul, with neither of whom I have 



■ 



the slightest acquaintance. Tlie moment t cad 
pounce upon a witness, I will send die deed properljr 
signed : but must he necessarily be genteel ? Venice 
is not a place where the English are gregarioiuj 
their pigeon-houses are Florence, Naples, Rom^ 
&c. ; and to tell you the truth, this was one reawB 
why I stayed here till the season of the purgatjon 
of Rome from these people, which is infected witb 
them at this time, should arrive. Besides, X abbor 
the nation and the nation me; it is impossible far 
me to describe my own sensation on that point, but 
it may suffice to say, that, if I met with any of the 
race in the beautiful parts of Switzerland, the moat 
distant glimpse or aspect of them poisoned the 
whole scene, and I do not choose to have the 
Pantheon, and St. Peter's, and the Capitol, spoiled for 
roe too. This feeling may be probably owing to recent 
events ; but it does not exist the less, and while it 
exists, I shall conceal it as little as any other. 

" I have been seriously ill with a fever, but it is 
gone- I believe or suppose it was the indigenous 
fever of the place, which comes every year at this 
time, and of which the physicians change the name 
annually, to despatch the people sooner. It is a 
kind of typhus, and kills occasionally. It was pretty 
smart, but nothing particular, and has left me some 
debility and a great appetite- There are a good 
roanyillatpresent,l8uppose, of the same. 

" I feel sorry for Horner, if there was any thmg 
in the world to make him like it; and still more 
sorry for his friends, as there was much to make 
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them regret him. I had not heard of his death till 

by your letter. 

" Some weeks ago I wrote to you my acknowledg- 
ments of Walter Scott's article. Now I know it to 
be his, it cannot add to my good opinion of him, but 
it adds to that of myself. He, and GifFord, and 
Moore, are the only regalars I ever knew who had 
nothing o{ the garrison about their manner : no non- 
sense, nor affectations, look youl As for the rest 
whom I have known, there waa always more or less 
of the author about them — the pen peeping from 
behind tlie ear, and the thumbs a little inky, or so, 

" ' Lalla Rookir — you must recollect that, in 
the way of title, the ' Giaour' has never been pro- 
nounced to this day; and both it and Childe Harold 
sounded very facetious to the blue-bottles of wit and 
humour about town, till they were taught and startled 
into a proper deportment ; and therefore Lalla Rookh, 
which is very orthodox and oriental, is as good a 
title as need be, if not better. 1 could wish rather 
that he had not called it ' a Persian Tale;' firstly, 
because we have had Turkish Tales, and Hbdoo 
Tales, and Assyrian Tales, already ; and tale is a 
word of which it repents me to have nicknamed 
poesy. 'Fable' would be better; and, secondly, 
' Persian Tale' reminds one of the lines of Pope oa 
Ambrose Phillips; though no one can say, to be sure, 
that this talc has been ■ turned for half-a-crown;' 
still it is as well to avoid such claahings. ' Persian 
Story' — why not? — or Romance? I feel as anxious 
lor Moore as I could do for myself, for the soul of 
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have continued bo ever since, because she is very 
pretty and pleasing, and talks Venetian, which 

" Very truly, &c, 
" P. S. Pray send the red tooth-powder by a safe 
hand, and speedily." 

" To hook the reader, jou, John Murray, 
Ha>s publish'd ' Anjou's Ma^ga^e^' 
Which won't be sold oQ' in a hurry 



Without remorse jou set up ' Ilderim j" 
So mind you don't gel into debt. 

Because Hs how, i( you should ful. 

These books would be but baddjsb bail. 

And mind you do nal let escape 
Tiiese rhymts to Morning Post or Perry, 
Which would be very treacherous — very. 

And get did into such a scrape ! 

For, firstly, I should have to satly. 

All in my little boat, against a Galiy ; 

And, should I chance to slay tlic Assyrian wight. 

Have next to combat with the female knigbt. 

" You may show these matters to Moore and the 
select, but not to 1\\r profane ; and tell Moore, that 
I wonder he don't write to one now and then." 



w the same rhymes ("I read the Christabel," 
e atread; been given in one of his letters lo 



.im*S«9. TO MR. UOOBE. 

■' Venice Murb 31. ISJT. 

' You vill begin to think my epislolaiy offerings 
fto wbalever altar you please lo devote them) ratlier 
prodigal. Bui until you answer, I shall not abate, 
because you deserve no better. 1 know you are well, 
because I hear of your voyaging to London and tlie 
environs, whicdi I rejoice to learn, because yournote 
alarmed me by the purgation and phlebotomy th^v- 
io prognosticated. I also hear of your being in the 
press : all which, methinks, might have fiuniihed 
you with subject-matter for a middle-sized letter, 
considering that I am in foreign parts, and thai 
the la«t month's advertisements and obituary would 
be absolute news to me from your Tramontane 
country. 

" 1 told you. in mv last, I have had a smart fevei. 
There is an epidemic in the place ; but I suspect 
from the symptoms, that mine was a fever of my own. 
and had nothing in common with the low, vulgar 
typhus, which is at tins moment decimating Venice, 
and which has half unpeopled Milan, if the accounts 
be true. This malad)' has sorely discomfited my 
serving men, who wari sadly to be gone away, and 
get me to remove. But, besides my natural per- 
versity, I was seasoned in Turkey, by the continual 
whbpers of the plague, against apprehensions of 
contagion. Besides which, apprehension would not 
prevent it : and then I am still in love, and ' forty 
thousand ' fevers should not make me stir before my 
while under the influence of that paramount 






delirium. Seriously speaking, there is a malady 
rife in the city — a dangerous one, they say. How- 
ever, mine did not appear bo, though it was Dot 
pleasant. 

" This is Passion-week — and twilight— and all 
the world are at vespers. They have an eternal 
churching, as ia all Catholic countries, but are not so 
bigoted as they seem to be in Spain. 

" I don't know whether to be glad or sorry that 
you are leaving Mayiield. Had I ever been at New- 
stead during your stay there, (cKcept during the win- 
ter of 1813-1*, when the roads were impracticable, 
we should have been within hail, and I should like 
to have made a giro of the Peak with you. I know 
that country well, having been all over it when a 
tioy. Was you ever in Dovedale ? I can assure you 
there are things in Derbyshire as noble as Greece or 
Switzerland. But you had always a lingering after 
London, and I don't wonder at it. I liked it as well 
as any body, myself, now and then. 

" Will you remember me to Rogers? whom I pre- 
sume to be flourishing, and whom I regard as our 
poetical papa. You are his lawful son, and I the 
illegitimate. Has he begun yet upon Sheridan? If 
you see our republican friend, Leigh Hunt, pray 
present my remembrances. 1 saw about nine months 
ago that he was in a row (like my friend Hobhouse) 
with the Quarterly Reviewers. For my part, I never 
could understand these quarrels of authors with cri- 
tics and with one another. ' For God's sake, gentle- 
men, what do they mean ? ' 

" What think you of your countryman, Maturin ? 
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LBrraa 27a TO MR. MURRAY. 



"Venice, April 2. 1817. 

" I Bent you the whole of the Drama at three 
several times, act by act, iti separate covers. 1 
hope that you have, or will receive, some or the 
whole of it. 

" So Love has a conBcience. By Diana I I shall 
make him take hack tlie box, though it were Pan- 
dora's. The discovery of its intrinsic silver occurred 
on sending it to have the lid adapted to admit 
Marianna's portrait. Of course I had the box re- 
mitted in ilatu quo, and had the picture set in 
another, which suita it (the picture) very well. The 
defaulting box is not touched, hardly, and was not 
in tlie man's hands above an hour. 

" I am aware of what you say of Otway ; and am 
a very great admirer of his, — all except of that 
maudlin b — h of chaste lewdness and blubbering 
curiosity, Belvidera, whom I utterly despise, abhor, 
and detest. But the story of Marino Faliero is dif- 
ferent, and, I think, so much finer, that I wish Ot- 
way had taken it instead : the head conspiring 
against the body for refusal of redress for a real in- 
jury, — jealousy — treason, with the more fixed and 
inveterate passions (mixed with policy) of an old or 

by me, Jnniniry, Feliruarj-. 1817, atlhe Canscmof Ssn Laiaro, 
»ith the aid aiid eiposilion o( Ihe Armenian ten by tlu- Father 
Paschal Aucher, Armenian friar.— BraoB. I had also (he 
adds) the Latin tell, but it ia in many places very corrupt, and 
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tMcrij' man — the devil himself could not have i 
gpw subject, and he is your only tragic dramatist. 
" There is still, in the D<^'s poUce, the black 
vril painted over Faliero's picture, and the stainaee 
whereon he was first crowned Doge, and subse- 
quently decapitated. This was the thing that most 
struck my imagination in Venice — more than the 
Rialto. which I visited for the sake of Shylocfc; and 
more, too, than SchtUer's ■ Anneitian,' a novel whicb 
took a great hold of me when a boy. It is alio 
csUed the 'Ghost Seer,' and I never walked down 
St. Mark's by moonlight without thinking of it, and 
■at nine o'clock be died I ' — But I hate things aO_fic- 
fkM ; and therefore the Jterehaai and Otkello bare 
no great associations to me : but tHem has. There 
should always be some foundatioa of tact for the 
nwet airy fabric, and pure inveuiiun is bat the talem 

■* IVIaturin's tragedy. — By yoor account of him 
hM jn> to me^ he seemed a bit of a coxcomb, per- 
iiMiWy INht leHaw ! to be sure, he had had a long 
iraBtWiing <t adversity, which is not so bard to bear 
■a I'oAer tiling. I hope that this won't throw him 
bad into the * ^ou^ of Despond.' 

" Tou talk of ■ marriage ; ' — ever since mj own 

funeral, the word makes me giddy, and throws me 

^L> 3 coU sweat. I^ay, don't repeat it. 

- Yoa sbould time with Madame de StaB. This 

i be her be«t work, and permanently historica] ; it 

bcT &ther. the Revolution, and BuM^jartSi 

Btiosteilen told me in SwiOerland it was en 



^ Jtc Btiosteile 
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great. I have not seen it myself, but the author 
oflen. She was very kind to me at Copet. 

" There have been two articles in the Venice 
papers, one a Review of Glenarvon * • • •, and the 
other a lleview of Childe Harold, in wiiich it pro- 
claims me the most rebellious and contumacious ad- 
mirer of Buonaparte now surviving in Europe. 
Both these articles are translations from the Lite- 
rary Ganette of German Jena. 

■' Tell me that Walter Scott is better. I would 
not have him ill for the world. I suppose it was by 
sympathy that I had my fever at the same time. 

" I joy in the success of your Quarterly, but I 
must still sticlt by the Edinburgh ; Jeffrey has done 
so by me, I must say, through every thing, and this 
is more than I deserved from him. I have more than 
once acknowledged to you by letter the ' Article ' 
(and articles) ; say that you have received the said 
letters, as I do not otiierwise know what letters 
arrive. Both Reviews came, but nothing more. 
M.'s play and the extract not yet come. 

" Write to say whether my Magician has arrived, 
with all his scenes, spells, &c. Yours ever, &c. 

"It is useless to send to the Foreiipi Office: 
nothing arrives to me by that conveyance. I sup- 
pose some zealous clerk thinks it a Tory duty to pre- 
vent it." 

LirrrEB271. TO MK. ROGERS. 

« Venice, April 4. 1917. 

" It is a considerable time since I wrote to you 
last, and I hardly know why I should trouble you 
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now, except that I think you will not be sorry to 
hear from me now and then. You and I were never 
correspondents, but always something better, which 
is, very good friends. 

'• I saw your friend Sharp in Switzerland, or rather 
in the German tenilory (which is and is not Switzer- 
land), and he gave Hobhouse and me a very good 
route for the Bernese Alps; however we took an- 
other from a German, and went by Clarens, the Dent 
de Jamen to Montbovon, and through Simmenthal to 
Thoun, and so on to Lautcrbrounn ; except that frnm 
thence to the Grindelwald, instead of round about, we 
went right over the Wengen Alps' very summit, and 
being close under the Jungfrau, saw it, its glaciers, 
and heard the avalanches in all their glory, having 
famous weather there/or. We of course went from 
the Grindelwald over the Sheidech to Brientz and its 
lake ; past the Reichenbach and all that mountain 
road, which reminded me of Albania and j^tolia and 
Greece, except that the people here were more civil- 
ised and rascally. I do not think so very much of 
Chamouni (except the source of the Arveron,towbich 
we went up to the teeth oi' the ice, so as to look into ' 
and touch the cavity, against the warning of the 
guides, only one of whom would go with us so close,) 
as of the Jungfrau, and the Pissevache, and Sim- 
plon, which are quite out of all mortal competition. 

" I was at Milan about a moon, and saw Monti 
and some other living curiosities, and thence on to 
Verona, where I did not forget your story of the 
assassination during your sojourn there, and brought 
away with me some fragments of Juliet's tomb, and 
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a lively recollection of the amphitheatre. The 
Countess Goetz (the governor's wife here) told me 
that there b Btill a ruined castle of the Montecchi 
between Verona and Vicenza. I have been at 
Venice since November, but shall proceed to Rome 
shortly. For my deeds here, are they not written 
in my letters to the unreplying Thomas Moore ? to 
him I refer you : he has received them all, and not 
answered one> 

" Will you remember me to Lord and Lady Hol- 
land P I have to thank the former for a book which 
I have not yet received, but expect to reperuse with 
great pleasure on my return, viz. the 2d edition of 
Lope de Vega, I have heard of Moore's forthcoming 
poem : he cannot wish himself more success tiian I 
wish and augur for him. I have also heard great 
things of ' Tales of my Landlord,' but I have not 
yet received them ; by all accounts they beat even 
Waverley, Sic^ and are by the same author. Macu- 
rin's second tragedy has, it seems, failed, for 
which I should think any body would be sorry. My 
health was very victorious till within the last month, 
when I had a fever. TItere is a typhus in theae parts, 
but I don't think it was that. However, I got well 
without a physician or drugs. 

" I forgot to tell you that, last autunm, I furnished 
Lewis with ' bread and salt' for some days at Dio- 
dati, in reward for which (besides his conversation) 
he translated ' Goethe's Faust ' to me by word of 
mouth, and I set him by the ears with Madame de 
Stael about the slave trade. I am indebted for many 
and kind courtesies to our Lady of Copet, and I now 
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love her as much as I always did her works, of which 
I was and am a great admirer. When are you to 
begin with Sheridan ? what are you doing, and how 
do you do ? Ever very truly," &c. 
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